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Acceſſion of Henry the fourth. Its effe on Ireland. Dube of 
Lancaſter chief governour.— Inroadt of the Scots. Meaſures 
for oppoſing them.—Weakneſs of Engliſh government.—Devices 
of the duke of Lancaſter.— Their effetts.—Inconveniencies and 
relaxation of the ſtatutes of Kilkenny.—Inſtance of affected ſo- 
vereignty over the old natives. — Their real power.—Black Rent. 
— Ireland neglected by Henry the fifth.—Deſperate flate of the 
Engliſh government. Lord Furntval chief governour.— His ſuc- 
ceſſes. — His adminiſtration odious.—Peace.—Its effetts on the 
Subjefts.—Mortifying fituation of ſubjects of the Engliſh race.— 
Their provocations.—The chancellor refuſes to affix the ſeal to a 
petition of parliament.—-Departure of Furnival.—Earl of Or- 
mond an acceptable governour.—The petition renewed and tranſ- 
Vor. II. mitted. 
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mitted. — Factions and diſſentions. Turbulence of the clergy.— 
Situation and diſpoſitions of the Iriſh enemy. — No general confe- 
deracy formed againſt the Engliſb. — Diſorders of Ireland en- 
creaſed by the acceſſion. of Henry the fixth.—Proceedings of an 
Iriſh parliament.— Biſbop of Meath, deputy to the earl of 
Marche. —Violently oppoſed. — Scandalous accuſation againſt him. 
—Succeeded by the earl of Ormond.—lIriſh enemy reduced. — Pa- 
thetic repreſentations to England of the weakheſs of It4h govern- 
ent. Complaints of the Iriſh fubjets==Remarkable indul- 
gences granted to the earl of Deſmond.—Ormond ſupplanted.— 
His magnanimity.— Addreſs to the king to remove him.—Earl 
of Shrewsbury chief governour.— His adminiſtration.—Proſecu- 
tion of Ormond.—Origin-of the attachment of the boufe of But- 


ler to the Lancaſtrian princes. 


HE acceſſion of Henry the fourth to the throne of 
England laid the firſt foundation of thoſe bloody con- 


teſts between the - factions of York and Lancaſter, 
which were ſeverely felt in Ireland; and for many years raiſed 
an inſuperable obſtacle to the reformation and ſettlement of 
this diſtracted country. A ſerious attention to the ſtate of 
Ireland, and a vigorous proſecution of its neceſſary ſervice, re- 
quired a reign of ſecurity and tranquillity in England, as well 
as a temperate and diſcerning monarch. A ſucceſſion effected 
by intrigue and violence, was naturally followed by a reign of 
anxiety and commotion ; and confined Henry to the meaſures 
neceſlary for his defence, that he might maintain and tranſmit 
the dignity he had acquired. Among the fair profeſſions of a 
king, who was peculiarly obliged to affe& reformation and vi- 
gilance of government, the affairs of Ireland, were, however, 
declared to be a particular object of his attention. 


A SUBSIDY for three years was granted by the Engliſh par- 
lament for the ſervice of this part of his dominions : an ordi- 
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© nance was iſſued for reviving and enforcing the ſtatute againſt 
Iriſh abſentees : the archbiſhops of Armagh and Dublin, who Rymer. 


were deputed by an Iriſh parliament to repair to the king, and 

to lay before him the ſtate and grievances of the country, were 
graciouſly received ; and Henry's ſecond ſon, Thomas duke 

of Lancaſter, was appointed vicegerent, and ſent into Ire- 

land to give weight and dignity to the government by his 
perſonal adminiſtration, but not before it had been for ſome 

time entruſted to Stanley and Scroop, two Engliſh knights, 

in whoſe government the public diſorders were found to be 
increaſed, and the inteſtine commotions of the country aggra- 

vated by invaſions of the Scots. They had declared war againſt 

Henry ſoon after his acceſſion. The vicinity of the northern 

Iriſh province, the weak and declining ſtate of the Engliſh 

intereſt through this whole diſtri, and the favour and ſup- 

port which they received from the native Iriſh, tempted them 

to ſeveral deſcents, by which they gained ſome ſettlements in 

Ulſter, and aſſiſted the Iriſh enemy to over- run this province. Rot. Tur. 
Donald of the Ifles, as he is called, and his brother John, were Berm. 
principal leaders in theſe petty invaſions, the citizens of Dub- 
lin fitted out ſome ſhips againſt the enemy, but their fleet had 
the misfortune to receive a total defeat. The pacification of 
Lemſter and Meath, and the repreſſing the inſurgents of 
Munſter, proved more than ſufficient for all the efforts of the 
governour ; ſo that the king was obliged to aſſign him a de- Rot. Tu- 
puty for the province of Ulſter, Sir Gilbert Halſall, who had Berm. 
full powers to treat with the Scots and northern Iriſh. Tho- 


mas de Burgo was alſo appointed to exerciſe the like powers 
in Connaught. 


Cox. 


THe arrival of the duke of Lancaſter in Ireland, though , D + ie 
accompanied with no conſiderable force, promiſed more au- TR 
picious events. Complaints of the oppreſſions of former go- 
vernours were received with ſufficient grace, and the ſubjects 
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aſſured of effectual redreſs. For this purpoſe commiſſioners 
were appointed to hold inquiſitions in ſeveral counties, to aſ- 
certain the names, number, and damages of thoſe who had 
been ſpoiled by arbitrary exactions, and the perſons from whom 
they had ſuſtained ſuch injuries. The hopes of redreſs quiet- 
ed and united the ſubjects, a circumſtance of no inconſiderable 
effect in repreſſing the local diſorders to which the Engliſh 
diſtricts of greateſt conſequence were expoſed. The maraud- 
ing ſepts of Wicklow, were ſeverely chaſtiſed by the arms of 
the magiſtracy of Dublin. The degenerate Engliſh in Argial, 
who taking advantage of the abſence of ſeveral power- 
ful ſubjects ſummoned to parliament, had committed the moſt 
alarming violences, were repreſſed, ſeized, condemned to die, and 
their lands declared forfeited to the king. Yet it was deemed pru- 
dent to pardon, and to allow them their poſſeſſions during their 
lives, as government was too weak, and the numbers of ſuch 
offenders, as well as their influence, too conſiderable for a ri- 


- gorous execution of the law. Several of the Iriſh chieftains 


of Leinſter renewed thoſe ſubmiſſions to the duke, which they 
had formerly made to king Richard ; and it was deemed a mat- 
ter of ſome moment, that O'Reily, the head of a great nor- 
thern ſept, ſubmitted and did homage, covenanting that the 
ſervices he had paid to the earl of Ulſter, ſhould now be faith- 
fully ſecured to the king, during the minority of Mortimer 
earl of Marche. Even ſuch petty incidents ſerved to give 
credit to the Engliſh government: and as Leinſter ſeemed to 
be at peace, a parliament was ſummoned at Caſtledermot, par- 
ticularly for confidering of the moſt effectual means to repel 
the inſurgents of Ulſter, and to drive out the Scottiſh invaders. 
The ſubjects of the county of Dublin granted a ſubſidy for 
this ſervice, which, on the return of the duke of Lancaſter, 
was proſecuted with greater zeal than power, during the ad- 
miniſtration of the ear} of Ormond. The citizens of Dublin 

and 
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and of Drogheda, collected their ſeveral troops, and even carried 
the marauding war to the coaſts of Scotland, where they re- 
venged the incurſions of the enemy by their depredations. 
Their hoſtilities were extended to Wales, from whence they 
returned in triumph, and with all the importance of victory, . 
depoſited in the cathedral of Dublin, a ſhrine of Cubin, a fa. Co 
mous Welſh ſaint, which had become part of their ſpoil. But 
amidſt all this external parade and ſucceſs, Art Mac- Murchard 
lay like a canker in the very heart of the Leinſter territory. 
He exulted in the honour of having foiled a royal army: he 
deſpiſed the impotent attempts of Henry's deputies, and had 
diſcernment to conſider that the title and dignity of his ſon, 
unſupported by 'a competent military force, was not ſufficient 
to ſubdue him. He ſcorned to take part in the fubmiſſions 


made by inferiour chieftains to the duke of Lancafter ; and A. D. 140). 


now, ſeducing ſeveral of theſe from their promiſed allegiance, 
appeared at their head, and bad defiance to Scroop, the king's 
deputy. A parliament was convened at Dublin, and thence 
adjourned to Trim, to concert meafures for reſtraining this in- 
ſurgent. The deputy was enabled, with the zealous concur- 
rence of Ormond, Deſmond, and ſome other lords of the Eng- 
liſh race, and the aſſiſtance of the ſubjects of Meath, to march 


againſt him. After a deſperate and well diſputed battle, he 
was defeated, but not reduced. The victors were ſuddenly 


called off to other inſurgents ; and all their vigour and bravery 
could but acquire ſome temporary advantages, with little da- 
mage to the enemy, and no permanent ſecurity to the ſubjects. 
The grievances naturally arifing from ſuch expeditions, the 
arbitrary exactions torn from thoſe who were to be defended, 

the ſtill encreaſing degeneracy of the old Engliſh, who ſought 
impunity for their crimes, or relief from their oppreſſions, in 
the quarters of the enemy, produced a revival of the ſtatutes of 


Kilkenny, 
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Kilkenny, and other laws made to reſtrain the public griev- 
ances and corcuptions. : 


Bur the power of the great lords was ſtill ſuperiour to the 
laws, who not only deſpiſed, but openly reſiſted the authority 
of government; and when diſobliged by the leaſt neglect, or 
tempted by any proſpect of advantage, continued to aſſume the 
port of independent chieftains. The earl of Kildare had in- 
curred the diſpleaſure of the crown by ſome tranſactions which 


impeached his allegiance, at the time when the duke of Lan- 


caſter returned to his government. This prince, now more ac- 
quainted with the ſituation of affairs in Ireland, took care to arm 
himſelf with powers more extenſive than he had formerly ob- 
tained, He ſtipulated, among other particulars, that men and 
money ſhould be provided for his uſe ; that the act againſt ab- 
ſentees ſhould be ſtrictly enforced ; and, to ſtrengthen the Eng- 
liſh plantation yet further, that one or two families ſhould 
be tranſported to Ireland at the king's charges, from every 
pariſh in England; that the royal demeſnes in Ireland ſhould 
be reſumed from thoſe to whom they had been precipitately 
granted, or who had fraudulently uſurped them ; and that be- 
ſides the pay of his forces, an annual penſion of one thouſand 
marks ſhould be ſecured to himſelf for ſeven years, that the 
ſupport of his government might not entirely depend on the 


precarious iſſues of the Iriſh revenue. But notwithſtanding 


theſe proviſions, his adminiſtration was undiſtinguiſhed by 
any conſiderable ſervices or important regulations. The re- 
fractory ear] of Kildare was indeed ſeized and impriſoned, 
and obliged to. purchaſe his liberty by a dutiful ſubmiſſion, 
and a fine of three hundred marks. But when the prince 
came to contend with the Iriſh inſurgents of Leinſter, he was 
vigorouſly oppoſed. Even under the very walls of Dublin his life 
was brought into the moſt imminent danger ; he was wounded, 
and his forces repelled ; and notwithſtanding all his magnificent 

preparations 
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reparations for retrieving this diſgrace, he ſoon after returned 
-* England, leaving the public defence to his deputy, Butler, 
the prior of St. John of Jeruſalem. 


Tuuvs were the Englith in effect abandoned to their own 
reſources and expedients. Forces could not be maintained 
without the impoſition of coyne and livery, an impoſition too 
afflicting and oppreſſive to be ſupported. The odious practice 
was declared to be high-treaſon, by an act of parliament which 
could not be executed; and it was continued in defiance of law, 
by the power of great lords, and the neceſſity of the t mes. 


The ſtatutes of Kilkenny, ſpecious and promiſing as they ſeem- 


ed, were calculated for a people able and determined to diſ- 
poſſeſs the enemy, and gradually to transform the whole 
country into an Engliſh ſtate. But as the Iriſh, in deſpite of 
tranſient, occaſional, and inadequate attempts to ſubdue them, 
gradually advanced in power, and enlarged their borders; the 
execution of theſe ſtatutes proved ſometimes utterly impracti- 
cable, frequently inconvenient and pernicious. The ſubjects 
were prohibited from making war or peace with the Iriſh, 
without permiſſion of government: but now, by the encreaſ- 


ing power of the Iriſh, and their perpetual inroads. on the 4. D.! 410: 


Engluh borderers, ſudden emergencies, and critical occaſions, 
demonſtrated the - inconvenience of this prohibition, and ob- 


liged the government to grant licences to particular perſons, Rot. Tur.. 
to enter into treaties with the enemy, and to ſtop the progreſs Berm. 
of their devaſtations, by ſuch accommodations as might occa- 


fionally prove neceſſary or expedient. The ſubjects were alſo. 
prohibited from holding any commerce or traffic with the Iriſh 
enemy. But now their moſt flouriſhing ſettlements and richeſt 
towns were ſo totally environed by the old natives, that: they 
could trade with none other, and were reduced by ſuch legal 
reſtraints to the danger of being utterly impoveriſhed. Parti- 
cular cities were obliged to ſue for patents, whereby they om: 


allowed 
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allowed to admit the Iriſh to their markets, as the only m<c:ns 
to prevent their total ruin. Particular denizations of the ©. 
natives multiplied ; and this unhappy race, amidit all their 
uncivilized pride, and mutual contention, with all their vio- 
lence and animoſity, their precipitate and deſtructive inſur- 
rections, were yet found ſo neceſſary for the culture and popu- 
lation 'of the land, that the Engliſh government would not 
permit thoſe to migrate whom they refuſed to incorporate into 
the body of ſubjects, and of whoſe outrages they lived in per- 
petual terrour. By an act of the Iriſh parliament, in the ele- 
venth year of Henry the fourth, it was ordained that no Triſh 
enemy ſhould be permitted to depart from the realm, without 
ſpecial licence under the great ſeal of Ireland; and that the 
perſon and goods of an Iriſhman, attempting to © tranſport 
himſelf without ſuch licence, might be ſeized by any ſubject, 
who was to receive one moiety of the goods for ſuch ſervice, the 
other to be forfeited to the king. | 


Bur notwithſtanding this affected ſuperiority, the power of 
the ancient natives was every day extending and encreaſing, 
when a reign of turbulence in England, and the reſtleſs fac- 
tions of Engliſh lords in Ireland, deprived the government of 
its neceſſary ſapport. The active prior of Kilmainham was 
obliged to march againſt the diſturbers of public peace, at the 
head of ſuch Iriſh forces as pretended to be well affected to 
his ſervice ; and in the moment of trial found himſelf ſuddenly 
abandoned, and expoſed ' to imminent danger. What could 
not be effected by military operations, was on various occaſions 
attempted by treaties and ſtipulations ; and here the ſuperiour 
power of the enemy dictated the terms. The borderers were 
by degrees driven to ſecure themſelves againſt the inroads of 
the neighbouring Iriſh by bribes and penſions. It doth not 
appear at what preciſe time this diſhonourable conceſſion was 


firſt made ; but from the public records it ſhould ſeem, — 
e 
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the commencement of it was not much later than the preſent 
period. An annual ſtipend, afterwards well known by the name 
of Black-Rent, was paid to the powerful Iriſh chieftains, to 
purchaſe their protection, whoſe pride was thus fully grati- 
fied with what they deemed a recognition of their ancient ſo 
vereignty. 


From the turbulence and diſtractions of the reign of Henty 
the fourth, England, on the acceſſion of his ſon, aſſumed a new 
appearance, and brightened with expectations of glory and con- 
queſt. His genius prompted the new monarch, and the cir- 
cumſtances of France encouraged him to an invaſion of this 
country. Ireland was totally diſregarded amidſt the 880 
objects of his ambition; nor were its intereſts ever mentione 
but in the formal petitions which ſtill continued to. be received 
from Iriſh agents without regard, or at leaſt without effect. 
in every parliament convened in England. Sir John Stanly, Cotton. 
who had adminiſtered the government of Ireland in the pre- 
ceding reigns, without credit or ſucceſs, was again appointed 
to this office, to the utter diſſatisfaction of thoſe he was to go- A. D.! 423 
vern; whoſe apprehenſions were ſoon confirmed by the rapa- 
ciouſneſs and oppretlion of their governour. The petty ad- 
vantages gained over the enemy, were purchaſed by the odious 
exactions of coyn and livery, impoſed without remorſe ; and 
extorted from the ſubject with an hardened violence during the _ = 


ſhort period of his government, which commenced in October, 
and ended with his life in the enſuing month of January... 


Tux election of the Iriſh council, appointed Crawly, arch- Cox. 
biſhop of Dublin, his ſucceſſor, a. prelate of piety and know- 
ledge, but neither by his temper nor profeſſion, fitted to go- 
vern a people diſcontented by their ſufferings, or to repel an 
enemy violent and irritated. The repreſentatives of a provoked 


and haraſſed people, convened at Dublin, refuſed to grant ſup- 
Vo. II. C 
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plies. The enemy was in arms, and their progreſs formidable. 
The realm ſeemed ready to fink under the complicated op- 
preflion of war and faction, when Sir John Talbot, lord Fur- 


nival, a man diſtinguiſhed by his military abilities, landed near 


Dublin, and affumed the reigns of government. Unattended 


by any army, he was obliged to rely on the forces raiſed in 
Ireland; and unprovided with any reſources for their ſupport, 
he pleaded neceſſity for recurring to the oppreſſive and arbitrary 
impoſitions uſed by his predeceſſors. He contrived, however, 
by a fair appearance of valour and activity, to ſtrike terrour into 
ſeveral Iriſh chieftains, who had proved the moſt pertinacious 
diſturbers of the engliſh territories, He marched in a cir- 
cular progreſs round all the diſtricts moſt expoſed to incurſion ; 
and by preſſing cloſe upon the Iriſh in their retreats, terrified 
many into ſubmiſſion. Even Art Mac-Murchad, the proud 
and turbulent chieftain of Leinſter, was obliged to renew his 
homage, and to give his ſon as an hoſtage for his peaceable 
demeanour. Other leaders of note, in the weſt and in the 
north, followed this example. They were ſworn to keep the 
peace, but in every other particular ſtill retained their diſtinc- 
tion and independency. The Engliſh pale was not enlarged, 
but for the preſent it was defended; and fo conſiderable was 
ſuch ſervice deemed, that the lords and commons tranſmitted 
to the king, now engaged in France, an honourable teſtimony 
of the good conduct of his deputy. Such a complimentary 
addreſs, however, ſeems to have been procured by his own 
influence, and the management of his partizans ; for the ſub- 
jets in general were by no means ſatisfied with his govern- 
ment, whatever advantage might have been derived 'from it. 
His impoſitions for the ſupport of the ſoldiery, rendered him 
obnoxious to the ſevereſt judgment of the law : and in other 
inſtances he ſeems to have trodden in the ſteps of too many 
of his predeceſſors, and to have governed with partiality, in- 
Juſtice, and oppreſſion. At a diſtance from the ſupreme ſeat 
= bs b of 
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of power, and with the advantage of being able to make ſuch 3 
repreſentations of the ſtate of Ireland as they pleaſed, the 
Engliſh vicegerents acted with the leſs reſerve. They were ge- 
- nerally tempted to undertake the conduct of a diſordered ſtate, 


. for the ſake of private emolument, and their object was pur- 
1 ſued without delicacy or integrity, ſometimes with inhuman 
4 violence; ſuch at leaſt were the complaints of theſe times. 
9 As the Engliſh pale now enjoyed a tolerable degree of quiet, 
. its inhabitants were more at leiſure to reflect upon the injuries 
728 and ſufferings they had endured, and more earneſt to ſeek re- 
4% dreſs. The Engliſh ſubjects, who had ſettled and propagated 
= in this kingdom, were by this time reduced to a mortifying 
* ſituation. The old native Iriſh conſidered the whole. race as 
4 aliens and intruders, thoſe at leaſt who would not conſent to 
= adopt their language and manners. Their fellow ſubjects of 
England, from their ſituation, from the magnified reports of 
their degeneracy and revolts, and from their own illiberal 
T pride, were taught to confound them with the old natives, 
* whom they conſidered as an inferiour race. To enereaſe 
I ſuch prejudices, the worſt and meaneſt of the inhabitants 
FY of Ireland frequently ſought relief for their wants, or re- 
5 fuge for their offences, in England; and from the conduct 
1 of ſuch outcaſts, a judgment was formed of the whole 
# race. In the beginning of the preſent reign, the Engliſh par- Cotton. 


liament had been obliged to take notice of the ſwarms of ad- 
venturing wanderers from Ireland, who, by various pretences 
* of craft and knavery, endeavoured to gain a wretched ſubſiſt- 
ance in England: they enacted that all ſuch ſhould be obliged 
; 3 depart, and the law was executed with ſuch inſolence and 
1 folly, that the moſt reputable of the Engliſh race were included 
in the ſcandal and diſhonour of this prohibition. Their ſtu- 
dents, who reſorted to England for education, though exprefs- 


* 


2 5 Sa : . 
1 ly exempted from the penalties of the ſtatute, were diſdainfully 
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excluded from. the inns of court : the policy was ſhameful 
which - precluded them from ſuch an intercourſe as would have 
eraſed their prejudices, and conciliated their affections to Eng- 
land ; and the injuſtice flagrant, in denying them the oppor- 
tunity of ſtudying thoſe laws by which they were to be go- 


verned. 


Tunosk who were ſent from England to the government, or 
fo any offices of truſt and conſequence in Ireland, came with 
all the prepoſſeſſions of their countrymen ; and of conſequence 
were tempted to exerciſe their authority with inſolence, and 
to tyrannize with a total diſregard and ſcorn of thoſe they go- 
verned. The old Engliſh race retained the ſpirit of their ori- 
ginal deſcent ; and, conſcious of their own ſervices, as well 
as thoſe of their anceſtry in Ireland, were irritated to the ut- 
moſt ; and when they could not reject the authority of govern- 
ment, yet formed a faction in oppoſition to the Engliſh mi- 
niſters, and were loud and violent in their complaints. In 
the fourth year of Henry the fifth, when the victorious mo- 
narch had returned from the battle of Agincourt, a parlia- 
ment, convened at Dublin, thought the period favourable to 
their intereſts, and determined to lay all the grievances of the 
Iriſh ſubjects before the throne. Their petition, engroſſed in 
due form, was preſented to the chancellor, in order to have 
the great ſeal of Ireland affixed, a method of authentication 
uſual and indiſpenſable. But whether this petition was con- 
ſidered as the dictates of a factious oppoſition, or whether the 
miniſters: ſent from England really dreaded the conſequences 
of a ſpirited repreſentation of their conduct, the chancellor 


(Merbury) had the hardineſs to riſe up againſt the legiſlature, 


and abſolutely refuſed to affix the ſeal, ſo that the petition 
could not be tranſmitted. An incident of this kind muſt have 
been the conſequence of violent animolities, and naturally 
tended to enflame that ſpirit which had given occaſion to an 

act 
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act of power expreſſing both averſion and contempt. The old 
Engliſh reſerved their reſentment for a favourable occaſion ; 
the vigilance of the chief governour kept the Iriſh in awe; and 
the Engliſh province appeared ſo free from danger, that Bot- 
teler, the warlike prior of Kilmainham, was enabled to march 
into France, to the aſſiſtance of the king, with fifteen hun- TK 
dred men. But peace and ſecurity, however valuable to thoſe C nw. 
who had long lived in terrour, could not redeem the odiouſneſs 

of a government oppreſſive and unjuſt. Furnival departed with 

the execration of all thoſe, clergy and laity alike, whoſe lands 

he had ravaged, whoſe caſtles he had ſeized, whoſe fortunes 
had been impaired by his extortion and exactions, or who had 
ſhared in the diſtreſs ariſing from the debts he left undiſ- 
charged. : 


THz appointment of the earl of Ormond to the government p 


with ſuch ample powers, as beſpoke a full confidence in his 20 


integrity and attachment to the crown, was a meaſure highly 
acceptable to his countrymen of the Engliſh race. He was 
both enabled and diſpoſed to redreſs all their grievances ; and 
when the parliament he ſummoned, began with an addreſs to 
their chief governour, in which they recounted the oppreſſions 
they had ſuſtained from his predeceſſors, his anſwer was full 

of the moſt gracious and captivating aſſurances of a juſt, equi- 
table, and impartial adminiſtration. The parliament, on their Rot. Tur 
part, diſcovered more than ordinary zeal to do honour to his Berm. 
government, by providing for the public exigencies. Tha _ 
debts left unpaid by Furnival, were in the firſt place aſcertain- 

ed and diſcharged :' a ſubſidy was granted, amounting to one 
thouſand marks, and applotted on the Engliſh pale, in ſuch 

a manner eas diſcovered both the poverty and confined limits of 

this diſtrict ; but theſe grants were accompanied, according to 

the old Engliſh cuſtom, with a repreſentation of grievances. 
Their petition to the throne was now revived, - and conducted 
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through the proper forms without controul. Merbury was 


abſent, and the perſon deputed to the cuſtody of the ſeal could 
not refuſe to affix it. The archbiſhop of Armagh and Sir 
Chriſtopher Preſton were appointed agents to preſent the re- 
queſts of the Triſh parliament to the king. The petition, 
which is ſtill extant, contains a pathetic repreſentation of the 
diſtreſſes of his ſubjects in Ireland, harraſſed on one hand by 
the perpetual incurſions of the Iriſh enemy, and on the other 
by the injuſtice and extortion of the king's miniſters. The 
king's perſonal appearance in Ireland is moſt earneftly entreat- 
ed, to fave his people from deſtruction. As the Iriſh, who had 
done homage to king Richard, had long fince taken arms 
againſt the Engliſh, notwithſtanding their recognizances payable 
in the apoſtolic chamber, they beſeech his highneſs to lay 
their conduct before the pope, and to prevail on the holy fa- 
ther to publiſh a cruſade againſt them. The inſolent oppoſi- 
tion of Merbury to their former petition, is repreſented as an 
heinous offence, for which they deſire that he may be cited to 
anſwer before the king. Stanly and Furnival, by name, are 
accuſed of the moſt iniquitous practices, for which they pray 
redreſs and ſatisfaction; and while honourable mention is made 
of the conduct of Crawly, archbiſhop of Dublin, as well as of 
their preſent governour, (who, they requeſt, may receive the 
royal thanks for his generous declarations to parliament) all 
the governours and officers ſent from England, are repreſented 
as corrupt, rapacious, and oppreſſive, ſecreting and milapply- 
ing the revenue entruſted to them, defrauding the ſubject, 
and levying coyn and livery without mercy : the unreaſonable 
excluſion of their ſtudents from the inns of court, the inſuffi- 
ciency and extortion of the officers of the excheguer, the 
number of abſentees, and other matters of grievance are fully 
ſtated. They pray that thoſe who hold of the king in capite, 
may not be expoſed to the hardſhip of repairing to England 
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in order to do homage, but that the chief governour be com- | | 
miſſioned to receive it; that their commerce may be defended, * : 
their coin regulated, their churches ſupplied with faithful 

paſtors, without ſuch delays as they had experienced from 

ſelfiſh and defigning governours. But above all things, they 

urgently entreat that truſty commiſſioners be appointed to in- 

ſpect the conduct of the king's officers ſent into Ireland; plain- 

ly declaring that ſuch a ſcene of various iniquities would be 

thus diſcovered, as were utterly abhorrent to the equity of the 

throne, and utterly intolerable to the ſubject. 


WHAT particular attention was paid to this petition, or what 

redreſs granted by the throne, doth not appear. There is rea- 

ſon however to ſuſpect, that the complaints of his Iriſh ſubjects ; 
were not entirely unnoticed by the king; for ſoon after, we ere 

find that the odious chancellor was removed, and Fitz- Thomas, 

prior of the hoſpital of St. John of Jeruſalem, ſubſtituted 

in his place. The earl of Ormond was continued in his go- 

vernment, which he adminiſtered with general ſatisfaction, de- 

fending the pale, and chaſtiſing the petty inroads of the bor- 

dering Iriſh. In this confined diſtrict, when the ſubjects of 

Engliſh government were protected from invaſion, or at moſt 

but ſlightly moleſted, faction, the natural conſequence of eaſe 

and proſperity, appears plainly to have raged with particular 

fury. The mutual rivalſhips and jealouſies of intereſted com- 

petitors, for power, favour, or emolument, the pride of the 

old Engliſh race, and the inſolent affectation of ſuperiority in 

thoſe of Britiſh birth, ſeparated the inhabitants into different. 
parties and laid the foundation of an odious and impolitic 

diſtinction of an Iriſh and an Engliſh intereſt, among thoſe who 

ſhould have united in one common band of allegiance and af-- 

fection to the crown, and been conſidered and treated. indiſ- 

criminately as members of the ſame ſtate, and ſubjects of the I 

ſame prince. The infection of party and jealouſy ſpread through 

| all 
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all orders, and was caught even by the clergy, who ſhould 
have reſtrained or moderated it. The prelates of Engliſh and 
Iriſh birth, ſometimes obliged the parliament to hear their 
intemperate diſputes. An Engliſh biſhop of Liſmore, accuſed 
O'Hedian, of Caſhel, of the moſt heinous and ſcandalous of- 
fences : while -he charged him with incontinence, and profane 
ſacrilege, in preſenting his concubine with a ring which he had 
taken from an image of the virgin, and alſo with counterfeiting 
the great ſeal ; he diſcovered the true ſource of his animoſity, 
by adding that he was an enemy to the Engliſh nation, never 
conferred a benefice on any Engliſhman, and adviſed his bre- 
thren to purſue the ſame conduct. On the like ill-grounded 
or aggravated charges, was a biſhop of Cork perſecuted by the 
neighbouring prelate of Cloyne. But theſe contentious eccle- 
flaſtics ſeem to have received little countenance from the par- 
liament, which was either too moderate, or too great favourers 


of the Iriſh intereſt to encourage the attempts made againſt 
their countrymen. 


Tux common enemy, who had left them leiſure for frivolous 
diſſentions, were too much diſunited to take advantage of them. 
They were contented in the diſtant quarters of the iſland, 
to rule their petty ſepts, to maintain their ſtate and conſequence 
againſt their neighbours, to enjoy the honour and advantage 
of trifling victories, to execute their revenge, or to purſue 
their local intereſts. Their averſion to the Engliſh, was by 
this time ſcarcely more national than their averſion to the rival 
ſepts of their own race. They united in the moſt cordial af- 
fection with thoſe of the old Engliſh families who had re- 
volted to them; and their inſurrections againſt the Engliſh, far 
from being uniformly actuated by a defire of exterminating 
the foreign invaders, appear to have been commonly occaſion- 
ed by local claims and diſputes. Sometimes they roſe to a- 
venge the defeat or death of ſome chieftain, ſometimes to 
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recover ſome diſputed lands, or to exact ſome duties which 
they claimed. Had the whole Iriſh race ariſen as one man 
againſt the ſubjects of the crown of England, they muit have - 
inſtantly deſtroyed them. But the truth is, this little handful | 
of men, for ſuch they were, when compared to the body of ori- 
ginal natives, had the ſame ground of ſecurity with any of the 
particular Iriſh ſepts. They had enemies on all fides, but theſe 
were enemies to each other; nor were any concerned to eſpouſe 
the quarrels of their neighbours, or mortified by their loſſes or 
defeats. Sometimes: indeed, when a particular ſept was in 
danger of total ruin from the victory of ſome Engliſh forces, 
their neighbours were perſuaded to come to their reſcue ; © for 
« the ſake of the Iriſh language,” (as the manuſcript annals Ann. Ferbis. 
expreſs it,) but without engaging further, and without con- Ms. 
ceiving themſelves bound by one general permanent intereſt. 
Theſe particulars ſeem neceſſary to be pointed out, not only to 
account for the ſubſiſtence of the Engliſh, but to guard againſt 
the prejudices of their annaliſts. They frequently intimate, 
that the reigning paſſion among the whole body of Iriſh for 
many ages, was an inveterate and implacable vengeance againſt 
the Engliſh ſettled in their country, merely as foreigners 
and uſurpers ; and even in the repreſentations of ſome Iriſh 
parliaments, and the acts of ſtate, we find, in the aggravated 
language of law and politics, aſſertions of a ' ſettled deſign and. 
general confederacy among the -Iriſh to extirpate the whole 
race of Engliſh ſubjects. Their perfidious violation of treaties, 
and their cruelties are frequently diſplayed with great ſeverity. 
But ſuch charges are made on both ſides: the ſudden a 
rections and local quarrels of the Iriſh, which the writers of 
England repreſent as the exceſſes of an horrid irreclaimable 
race of | barbarians, are aſcribed, by the Iriſh Annaliſts, to the: 
inſincerity, injuſtice, and oppreſſion of their neighbours, to the 
warmth of juſt reſentment, or the efforts of ſelf-defence. It 
W D | would; 
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would be unreaſonable partiality to ſuppoſe that ſuch repre- 
ſentations were always groundleſs. 


THe acceſſion of Henry the fixth, an infant prince, and the 
attention of his guardians to the affairs of France, naturally 
impeded the effectual reformation of Ireland, and even en- 
creaſed its diſorders. An Engliſh government totally unſup- 
ported, factions unreſtrained among the Engliſh ſubjects, and 
no effectual controul or oppoſition to the impetuoſity of the 
Iriſh, afforded but a melancholy proſpect ; and the effects were 
ſpeedily diſcovered. While the enemy in different quarters 
roſe in- arms and infeſted the Engliſh pale, a parliament con- 
vened at Trim, under the archbiſhop of Dublin, could vote 
but a ſlender augmentation of twelve men at arms, and fixty 
archers, to be paid for forty days. While their borders were 
invaded and their faireſt ſettlements endangered, the ſubjects 
of the old Engliſh race found leiſure to indulge the particular 
reſentments of their party. Merbury, the delinquent chan- 
cellor of the late reign, was ſtill the peculiar object of their 
indignation. They made the fevereſt inquiſition into all his 
conduct, which appears to have been neither chaſte nor re- 
gular, brought him as a culprit before the council, charged 
him with many practices illegal and corrupt, by which he him- 


felf, and his aſſociates of Engliſh birth, received large ſums 


from the exchequer without due warrant, and by their proſe- 
cutions at length drove him into England; where they till 
purſued, and obliged» him tv anſwer, before the throne, to the 
ſeveral articles alledged againſt his conduct. 


To intimidate the enemy, and to repreſs theſe civil diſſen- 
tions, the regency of England thought it ſufficient to uſe the 
name of Edmund, earl of Marche and Ulſter, and to appoint a 
nobleman. to the government of Ireland, moſt reſpectable for 


his alliance and connexions with the royal blood. This earl, 
| at 
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at firſt diſdaining to adminiſter the Iriſh government in his own 
perſon, and filled with thoſe ideas of the inferiority of the 
Iriſh ſubjects, which his intercourſe and fituation naturally 
inſpired, thought his duty ſufficiently diſcharged by deputing Rot. Tur. 
a biſhop of Meath to govern in his abſence. The prelate, how- Berm. 
ever reſpectable and venerable in his proper ſtation, was yet 
both in rank and conſequence much leſs conſiderable than the 
lords of the old Englith race. But what was ſtill more offen- 
five, he was of Engliſh birth, and lately ſent into Ireland 
with all the proud and contemptuous prejudices of his country- 
men. The nobles were provoked at this appointment, and 
when aſſembled in council, it was obſerved that his commiſſion 
was ſealed only with the earl's private ſeal. They demanded 
a commiſſion under the great ſeal either of England or Ire- 
land, and conſiderable altercations roſe on this occaſion in the 
council, between the different parties of Engliſh and Iriſh 
birth. The deputy demanded his ſeat ; the archbiſhop of 
Dublin, then chancellor of the realm, proteſted againſt the 
mode of his appointment, and refuſed to adminiſter the oaths, 
or to receive him as governour. This prelate, though of 
Engliſh birth, yet united warmly with the oppoſing party, 
and poſhbly with particular reſentment ; that an inferiour per- 
ſonage ſhould be appointed to a ſtation which he himſelf had 
formerly enjoyed. The nomination of the earl was as warmly 
ſupported by ſome Engliſhmen of figure lately arrived. To 
one of theſe, who demanded that the biſhop ſhould be ad- 
mitted to the exerciſe of his office, in a manner the moſt pe- 
remptory and offenſive, the archbiſhop replied with ſteadineſs 
and temper, ** Sir, you are a ſoldier. The borders are harraſſed; 
* go and repel the enemy; you will thus ſerve the ſtate more 
c effectually than in this place.” The council however, after 
ſome delay, at length conſented to receive the deputy, with 
an expreſs declaration that they received him, not from any 
conviction of the Jegality of his commiſſion, but from the ne- 
D 2 ceſſity 
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ceflity of public affairs, and to prevent that damage and diſtreſs 


which might ariſe from a ſuſpenſion of government. Such 
was the violence of faction, and ſuch the general odium that 
fell on this biſhop of Meath, and which an excellent private 
character and conduct could not redeem, that ſome time after, 


by the infamous means of confederacy and ſubornation, he 


was accuſed of ſtealing a chalice from one of the churches in 
his dioceſe. The bill of indictment, found againſt him at 
Trim, was removed to parliament by certiorari ; and here the 
biſhop, with becoming dignity and ſpirit, pleaded his inno- 
cence, but demanded that his privileges, as an eccleſiaſtic and 


a lord of parliament, ſhould be preſerved inviolate. He was 


referred to his metropolitan, who received his compurgation, 
and pronounced him innocent. But his triumph over the vi- 
rulence of his accuſers was ſtill more complete, when one of 
the accomplices in the robbery was ſeized with remorſe, con- 
feſſed his guilt, and diſcovered the real perpetrators. 


Wr find this prelate ſummoning a parliament, which enaQted 
ſevere penalties againſt all defacers of the king's coin, and de- 
claring that it ſhould be reſtored to the Engliſh ſtandard ; 
voting a continuance of the penſion of eighty marks to Gerald 
Kevanagh, now leader of his ſept, which had formerly been 
paid to Mac-Murchad for his ſervices in preſerving the peace, 
and making ſome of the uſual proviſions againſt inſurgents ; 
but theſe were ſtill more effectually purſued by the earl of 
Ormond, who ſoon ſucceeded him as lord deputy, and ſeems 
to have been purpoſely appointed, as a popular and vigorous 
governour ; on account of ſome alarming commotions, parti- 
cularly in the northern province. The vicinity of ſome part of 
the coaſt of Ulſter to Scotland, afforded perpetual opportunities 
to the indigent rovers of that country to pour into Ireland, 
where they were retained by the Iriſh chieftains, and gladly 
aſſiſted them in ravaging the Engliſh ſettlements. The duputy 


now 
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now applied to parliament, repreſenting the imminent diſtreſs, 
and his own inability to repel the northern enemy ; and the 
parliament enabled him to purchaſe the aſſiſtance of the De 
Burgos, with their followers, as well as that of the citizens of 
Dublin, by particular bounties. The earl of Marche and 
Ulſter ſoon thought it neceſſary to repair to Ireland, in perſon, 
to reſcue his inheritants from theſe invaders ; but his ſudden 
death at Trim, ſerved to inflame their outrages and encreaſe 
the diſorders of the ſtate. Talbot, lord Furnival, was ap- 
pointed to ſucceed him as lord juſtice, and ſoon after the earl 
of Ormond was conſtituted lord lieutenant ; both noblemen of 
diſtinguiſhed ſpirit, and both juſtly dreaded by the Iriſh in- 
ſurgents. 


Tux printed annaliſts ſlightly paſs over the adminiſtrations 
of theſe noblemen ; and yet there is good reaſon to believe 
that they acted a diſtinguiſhed part, and reduced the Iriſh 
enemy to ſuch ſubmiſſions as ſhew they muſt have been con- 
ſiderably intimidated by the ſpirit of their military operations. 
The indentures of ſeveral of them till extant, are ample and 
explicit, ſubmiſſive, and highly favourable to the Engliſh 
claims. They acknowledge themſelves vaſſals to the king of Rot. Tur. 
England, promiſe not only to keep his peace, but to affiſt him Berm. 
againſt enemies and rebels; renounce all right and title to A. D. 1425. 
the lands of Engliſh ſettlers which they had ſeized, and con- 
ſent to atone for their offences by a fine ; utterly relinquiſh 
the tribute ſometimes received from the Engliſh ſettlements to 
purchaſe their protection, known by the name of Black-Rent, 
and even to take arms againſt thoſe who ſhould attempt to 
exact an impoſition ſo abominable. Some ſtipulate to ſerve in 
the king's army with their followers, when required by the 
deputy ; and O'Naal in particular reſigns all the lands, duties, 
and poſſeſſions formerly enjoyed by the earl of Ulſter; in the 
fulleſt terms, acknowledges his ſubmiſſion and vaſſalage to Ri- 
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chard duke of Vork, the heir and repreſentative of the noble 
family of De Burgo. The degenerate Engliſh alſo of moſt 
notorious delinquency were obliged to treat; we find the Ber- 
minghams particularly giving hoſtages to the ear] of Ormond, 
and all in general acknowledge themſelves obnoxious to ex- 
communication in caſe of failure, and reſign their lands to all 
the conſequences of an interdict. 


Wen we informed of the meaſures purſued, the ſucceſſes 
gained, or the treaties conducted, to the final accompliſhment 
of theſe pacifications, the particulars might probably do honour 
to the adminiſtration of this earl. We only know that they 
were followed by an interval of genera) tranquillity, without 
any thing of note enough to be recorded, but the ſucceſſion of 
governours, known by little more than their names, ſworn into 
office, appointing their deputies, and returning to England #. 

Rot. Tur. Yet in the courſe of four years we find an Iriſh parliament re- 
: wg preſenting to the king, that all the Iriſh enemies and Engliſh 
+ 1430. rebels, „in the londe, with great moltitude of Scottes bene 
« confedered and ſworne to Godyz, and have labored evermore 

“ and zet do, to make a finale conqueſte of the londe, and 

« to put the liege pepull to be tributarie unto thame.” In 

the remainder of the record we find the limits of the Engliſh 

pale, as it ſtood in the ninth of Henry the fixth, defined in 

ſuch a manner as gives a mortifying idea of the extent of the 

Engliſh power in this period. It informs us, that the enemies 

and rebels had conquered and put under their obeyſance and 

tribute, 


In this interval we find an inſtance of the poverty, or the œconomy of 
thoſe times ot unworthy of remark. It was agreed in council, that as the 
hall of the caſtle of Dublin, and the windows thereof were ruinous, and that 
there was in the treaſury “ a certain ancient ſilver ſeal cancelled,” which was 
of no uſe to the king, the ſaid ſeal ſhould be broken and ſold, and the money 
laid out on the ſaid hall and windows. Teſt. ed. Epiſc. Mid. Dep. 24 Jan. 


6 Hen. VI. 1427. 
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tribute, in the parts of Munſter, well-nigh all the counties of 
Limerick, Tipperary, Kilkenny, and Wexford; and in the 
nether parts, well-nigh all the counties of Carlow, Kildare, 
Meath, and Uriel ; fo that there is left unconquered, and out 
of tribute, little more than the county of Dublin. This re- 
preſentation, purpoſely made to gain ſupplies from England, 
muſt have been greatly aggravated. The county of Dublin 
indeed, and the adjacent diſtricts, might have been the only 
quarters where the Engliſh enjoyed a reſidence perfectly ſecure, 
and the juriſdiction of the crown was exerciſed in full vigour ; 
but the Engliſh in other parts enjoyed conſiderable poſſeſſions, 
and by force of arms, or by compoſitions with the Iriſh, main- 
tained them in a ſtate of rude diforder, ſomething between 
civility and war, declining gradually from the condition of 
loyalty and ſtrict political obedience, through ſeveral degrees 


of irregularity and diſregard to government; till, in the laſt. 


extreme of degeneracy, they were completely blended with 
the original natives and enemies to the Engliſh power. 


To prevent this gradual declenſion, and to preſerve and 


maintain the poſſeſſions not yet wreſted from the ſubjects of 
England, was the chief object of the ſhort adminiſtration ſub- 
ſequent to that of Ormond. Hence the endleſs repetition of 
ſtatutes againſt marrying, foſtering, or trafficking with the 
Iriſh ; againſt purveyance, protection of kerns or robbers, and 
againſt all arbitrary exactions for the ſupport of war. The 
old Engliſh race were at the fame time equally ſolicitous to 
aſſert their rights as Engliſhmen ; and to expreſs their diſcon- 
tents at the injuries or grievances they ſuſtained or apprehended. 
Hence, in the petitions of parliament to the throne, we find 
the king earneſtly entreated not to give credit to any miſ- 


repreſentations of his Iriſh ſubjects. They repeat their com- Rot. Tur. 
plaints of the total ignorance and inſufficiency of thoſe ſent Berm. 


from England to every office of truſt ; of odious diſtinctions 


propagated, 
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propagated, and the rights of ſubjects denied to them in Eng- 
land; and pray to be conſidered and treated as Engliſhmen, 
agreeably to their rightful claims, and expreſs ſtipulation of 


their anceſtors. The diſcontents which produced ſuch repre- 


ſentations, gradually encreaſed under the ſucceſſion of Eng- 
liſh governours, and ſeparated the ſmall extent of territory, 
which the Engliſh ſtill retained, into diſcordant intereſts and 
factions. Hitherto we find the families of Deſmond and Kil- 
dare, unnoticed during the reigns of the Lancaſtrian princes, 
and the earl of Ormond the only nobleman of Iriſh birth in 
whom the crown placed peculiar confidence. Jealouſies and 
ſecret animoſities were the natural conſequence, which were 
only ſuſpended till a favourable occaſion ſhould give free-courſe 
to their violence. James, the preſent earl of Deſmond, had 
acquired his title and poſſeſſions in an irregular and extraor- 
dinary manner. Thomas, his nephew and the heir of Deſ- 


mond, had accidentally been ſo engaged in the chace, that he 


was benighted near Tralee, and obliged to take ſhelter at the 
Abby of Feal, in the houſe of one of his dependents, called 
Mac Cormac. Catharine, a beautiful daughter of his hoſt, 
inſtantly inſpired the earl with a violent paſſion, which ſhe 
refuſed to gratify unlawfully, and which he could not ſubdue. 
He married her, and by this inferior alliance, alienated his 
followers, whoſe brutal pride regarded this indulgence' of his 
love as an unpardonable degradation of his family. James, 
his uncle, an aſpiring lord, ſeized the advantage of their pre- 
judices, and fomented their reſentment ; and ſo deeply had 
this family imbibed the manners of the ancient Iriſh, that he 
was enabled by his followers to expel earl Thomas thrice from 
his country, and at length to compel him to make a formal 
ſurrender of his eſtate and dignity. The unhappy lord retired 
to Roan, where anguiſh and melancholy ſoon put a period to 


his 
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his life. James, now conſtituted earl pf Deſmond, had the 
th and dignity confiramd to him by 3 of parliament , 5 


ye a man, mites: to "bes Bay ho ook a manner, was 
naturally ſolicitous to confirm and aggrandize his power. He 
contrived, by a. pretended. grant from Robert Cogan, to poſſeſs 
himſelf of an extended diſtrict called the kingdom of Cork, Ware. 
where, by means of his numerous. followers both of Iriſh and 
Engliſh race, he eſtabliſhed his authority, and lived i in rude mag - 
nificence, in deſpite of the legal, claims made by the families of 
Carew and. Courcey. By uniting with Ormond in a factious quar- 
rel between the houſes of Butler and Talbot, he ſo far ingratiated 
himſelf into the favour of this earl, at a time when he was in 
the government as lord lieutenant, that by his mediation he gain- 
ed ſeveral important favours from the crown. He had licence to 
purchaſe what lands he pleaſed, by what ſervice ſoever they were 
holden of the king; and this probably to ſcreen him from the con- 
ſequences of his late illegal grant from Cogan. , He was by par Pryn. 
tent conſtituted governour of the counties of Waterford, Cork, N. P. 1443. 
Limerick, and Kerry; and what is ſtill more remarkable, under 
pretence that his ſervices were neceſſary in the remoter diſtricts 
of the realm, that his journies to parliament were burdenſome, 
inconvenient, and dangerous to one ſo hated by the Iriſh, on ac- 
count of his attachment to the crown, he was licenſed to abſent 
himſelf from all future parliaments during life, and allowed to ſend 
a ſufficient proxy, Thus while his power and influence were raiſed 
to an enormous height, he was left to exerciſe a ſovereignty i in his 
own territories, detached from Engliſh government, with no mark 
of ſubmiſſion or allegiance, in all that ſtate of an independent 
chieftain which his family had frequently affected, but which 
was now en confirmed and . | 
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Tus effects of theſe incautious grants were 8 Aorrred 3 
While the degenerate Engliſh | in ſeveral quarters maintained MS. 
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the bloodieſt quarrels with their neighbours, upon the moſt 


frivolous pretences, Ormond was obliged to lead thoſe forces 


which might have quelled inferiour offenders againſt the earl 
of Deſmond. This nobleman inſtantly bad defiance to that 
government which had given him ſo much conſequence, and 
was ſurrounded by a troop of followers powerful enough to 
ſupport him in his diſſoyalty. Forces were collected on each 
fide, and hoſtilities commenced ; nor could Ormond put an 
end to the ſufferings of the wretched inhabitants viſited by 
their arms, but by treating with his antagoniſt as an indepen- 
dent ſovereign. A truce concluded for a year, gave Deſmond 
an opportunity to ſtrengthen his party, and to intrigue with 
the enemies of the governour. Ormond, once fo popular, 


now found his influence every day declining, and his opponents 


enabled to inſult him with impunity. Their repreſentations 
at the court of England had fo great effect, that the king was 
induced to ſend a ſpecial mandate that the earl ſhould repair 
to his preſence without delay, and explain the cauſes of thoſe 
public diſcontents which had been conveyed to the throne, and 
ſeemed to reflect ſo ſeverely on his government. | Ormond, 
whoſe ſentiments were liberal, and his manners poliſhed, ſaw 
the malice of his enemies with indignation and contempt. 


He ſummoned the nobility and gentry of the pale to attend 


him at Drogheda ; he informed them of the royal mandate, 
and that, after a government of three years adminiſtered with 
fidelity and ſucceſs, he was now preparing to render an ac- 
count of his conduct at the foot of the throne ;—The Engliſh 
agents, ſaid he, who bring the royal orders, are here before 
you ; and in their preſence I boldly appeal to my moſt invete- 
rate enemy, if any ſuch there be in this aſſembly. Let him 
ſtand forth, let him declare in what have I offended; let him 
point out the ſingle inſtance in which the ſubject hath ſuffered 


by my injuſtice, or the ſtate by my neglect. Here let me be 


been 
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brought to the ſevereſt ſcrutiny, not inſidiouſſy maligned in my 
abſence. 1 - nt 5301 Dog 234 nnn 1 "A 


Tur magnanimity of conſcious innocence could not fail of 
its effect. The moſt honourable teſtimonies were given to his 
integrity and to his ſervices; and the king, upon an addreſs 
from his Iriſh ſubjects, was prevailed on to ſuſpend the order 
for his departure. Yet a ſettled ſcheme formed to remove him 
from his goyernment was not ſo eaſily. , defeated. His enemies 
were indefatigable, and at length ſo far prevailed, even in par- 
liament, that an addreſs of a different nature was tranſmitted to 
the king, in which he was repreſented as inactive by age and 
infirmĩty, incapable of conducting the affairs of ſtate, unable to 
defend, much leſs to enlarge the royal dominions; he was ac- 
cuſed of procuring ſeveral of his retainers to be choſen members 
of the commons, who, for his factious purpoſes, oppoſed the 
king's ſervice, and refuſed their aſſent to ſuch laws as the in- 
tereſts of the realm evidently required. At the ſame time he was 
charged with receiving, ſums of money for diſpenſing with the 
attendance of ſeveral lords of parliament, and impriſoning divers 
ſubjects upon frivolous pretences, and in order to extort large ran- 
ſoms for their releaſe. For theſe reaſons the petitioners deſire 
that the earl of Ormond may be removed from the government . 
and though the biſhops of Cork and Cloyne, ſeveral temporal 
lords, and ſome corporations ſent to the king the ampleſt teſti- 
monials of the good conduct of this earl, yet the repreſentations 
of his enemies were ſo effectual, that Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, 
and now conſtituted earl of Waterford, was ſent into Ireland to 
take the adminiſtration of government. 
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IT was juſtly apprehended, that faction and diſſention among inn. Facts: 
the ſubjects muſt prove an encouragement to the inſurrections Ms. 
of enemies and rebels. Talbot, therefore, came attended with P. 1445. 
a troop of ſeven hundred choſen men, an uſeful and a neceſſary 


ow ſupply 
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ſupply. In deſpite of the moſt ſolemn ſtipulations, the Iriſn 


pleaded their numerous injuries and roſe in arms, as uſual, in 
ſeveral quarters; and in defiance of lawful authority the Engliſh 
maintained their local quarrels. The family of Butler became 
involved with the Iriſh chieftain of Offory, who was aſſaſſinated 
in the petty broil. The Berminghams, united with O'Connor 
of O'Fally, and the whole territory of Meath was expoſed to 
their depredations ; while the branch of the family of De 
Burgo, known among the Iriſh by the name of Mac William 
of Clanricard, became the aſſociates of O'Brien, and made war 
on the Engliſh not yet expelled from Thomond. | The . firſt 
care, therefore, of the new vice-gerent, was to ſuppreſs theſe 
petty commotions. The Iriſh chieftains were reduced, the 
degenerate Engliſh intimidated, and ſome of the moſt obnox- 
ious among them, particularly of the ſept of Bermingham. 
ſeized, condemned, and Executed. | 


THE public peace being thus rellored, che earl had leiſure 
to convene a parliament at Trim, to deliberate on the reforma- 
tion of the ſtate, and the more regular execution of government. 
Here it was once more declared highly penal to conform to 
the Iriſh faſhion of the hair and beard, or to abandon the oc- 
cupation in which a man had been nurtured in order to indulge 
and riot in the ſervice of ſome factious leaders. It was enacted, 
that the denized Iriſh, guilty of robbery or homicide, ſhould 
forfeit their privilege, and be treated as enemies. It was for- 
bidden to receive clipped or counterfeit coin, or the coin called 
O'Reily's, an adulterate ſpecies iflued by an Iriſh chieftain of 
this name. As a ſumptuary ordinance was neceſſary in an 
impoveriſhed ſtate, it was enacted, that no perſon ſhould uſe 
gold trappings, horſe furniture, or gilded harneſs, except 
knights and prelates ; and to diſcourage the tranſportation of 
"Bon; Waych had encreaſed by clipping the king's coin, a 


cuſtom 
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cuſtom of twelve-pence was impoſed on each ounce of filver fo 


tranſported. f 


TALBOT conducted hi government with the greater caſe, 
as he ſeems to have reſigned himſelf entirely to the reigning 
faction which oppoſed the earl of Ormond. He even fo far 
adopted the reſentments and paſſions of this party, that at his 
return to Englarid he accuſed this earl of treaſon before the 


duke of Bedford, conſtable of England. But the king, either Cox. 


from his own indulgent temper, or, which is more probable, from 
the policy of his miniſters, who deemed it prudent not to declare 
abſolutely in favour of any party of the Iriſh ſubjects, interpoſed 
his authority, and ſtopped the proſecution of this charge. Talbot, 
archbiſhop of Dublin, was left deputy in his abſence, and was. 
ſo poſſeſſed” with the ſentiments of his brother, the earl of 
Shrewſbury, that he even wrote a treatiſe on the abuſes of Or- 
mond's late government. The prior of Kilmainham, Thomas Fitz- 
Thomas, ſtill more violent, renewed the charge of high-treaſon 
againſt the earl, which was to be ' ſupported by combat. But 
here again the king interpoſed ; -and this repeated favour to the 
earl of Ormond ſeems to have laid the foundation of that laſt- 
ing attachment which the family of Butler afterwards diſco- 


vered to the houſe of Lancaſter and its intereſts. But the jea- 
louſies and factions which now ſubſiſted in England, produced 


a new appointment to the adminiſtration of government in. 


affairs of this country. 


Ireland, which had a laſting and n n influence open. the 
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Conteſts between the houſes of York and Lancaſter.— Death of the 
earl of Marche.—Richard duke of York appointed chief govern- 
our of Ireland. — His conduct and conciliating policy in this 
country. — His equity to the old natives. — His popular laws.— 
His departure. Inſurrections.— Generous conteſt betaveen O' Con- 
nor and his ſon. — Military conduct of Fitz» Euſtace.—- Adminiſ- 
tration of the earl of Kildare.—Duke of York defeated at Blore- 

 Heath.—Flies into Ireland. — His reception.—Zeal of the ſub- 
jects and parliament of Ireland in his ſupport.— He returns M 
England on the victory of Northampton.—ls. attended by the 
 Meathians and others from Ireland, I. defeated and flain at 
Wakefield. — Effects of this event on the native Iriſh.-Real in- 

fluence of the wars of York and Lancaſter on Ireland... 


W O reigns of Lancaſtrian princes, and the ſecond par- 

ticularly diſtinguiſhed by the brilliancy of victory and 
conqueſt, had yet not entirely extinguiſhed the pretenſions of 
the family of York, nor ſuppreſſed the zeal of thoſe partizans 
who ſecretly favoured the elder branch of Edward the third, 
and regarded the ſucceſſion of the Lancaſtrian line, however 
ſanctified by the deciſions of parliament, as an injurious uſur- 
pation. Even in the very commencement of the preſent reign, 
it had been deemed prudent to remove Edmund earl of Marche 
from public view. He was deſcended, in the female line, from 


Lionel, duke of Clarence, elder brother to the prince, from 


whom the preſent reigning family derived all that they could 
claim of hereditary right. In an infant reign, the moſt ſcru- 
pulous cautions were deemed neceſſary. Edmund was ſent 


to govern Ireland ; and by his ſudden * the rights of his 
family 
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me tyranny, iniquity, and corruption of his miniſtry, His title 
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family devolved on his brother Richard, a man poſſe of all 
the qualities neceſſary for ſupporting . them.; valiant, prudent, 
and temperate; determined, but not recipitate; with that 
juſtice and benignity of diſpoſition, which conciliated the af- 
fections of his followers, and that patient perſeverance which 
watched the incidents of ſtate, and waited to employ his power, 
when the favourable moment promiſed to crown him with 
ſucceſs. - On the death of the illuſtrious duke of Bedford, he 
had been appointed regent of France; and in this country for 
ſome years ſupported the declining intereſts of England with 
vigour and addreſs. He was ſucceeded by the earl of War- 
wick ; on his death returned to France; and when again re- 
moyed from his government, by. the intrigue and ſuperiour 
intereſt: of the earl of Shrewſbury, came into England at a time 
moſt favourable. for practiſing on the paſſions of men, and dif- 
poking them to ſupport his pretenſions. 


Tux rivalthip, hich, ſubſiſted betten TS cardinal of Win- 
cheſter and the duke of Glouceſter, produced the marriage of 
Henry the ſixth with Margaret of Anjou, which, brought this 
weak and pliant prince under the dominion of a conſort, poſ- 
ſeſſed with that ſtrength of underſtanding, extent of genius, 
and boldneſs of enterprize, which qualified her for all the tur- 
bulence of the political ſcene. She devoted herſelf to that party 
which had raiſcd her to the throne. The duke of Glouceſter, 
the darling of the people, was diſgraced, accuſed, and murder- 
ed. A ſeries of unpopular and odious meaſures, diſgraceful en- 
terprizes, inſidious conceſſions, and inglorious treaties ; the deſpi- 
cable eaſineſs of the king, and the headſtrong domination of 
his rulers, raiſed a dangerous ferment among the unquiet ſpirits 

of the Engliſh, which was encreaſed by the powerful partizans 
of the family of York. Complaints were propagated of the 


mean abilities and inglorious ſubmiſſions of the king, and of 
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to a crown which he ſo flagrantly diſgraced, Was conteſted 


without reſerve, and the pretenſions of Richard urgently en- 
forced. The queen and her partizans were not inattentive to 


the riſing danger, and juſtly conceived it a neceſſary precau- 
tion to remove the duke of Vork to a a diſtance U ne ue = 


— 1 n 1 
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Tux petitions ant to every Evgliſh partianldne, deſcribing 
the hoſtile diſpoſitions of the Iriſh; and the perpetual danger of 
the Engliſh ſettlements, in terms highly aggravated, ſeem to 
have afforded the pretence for appointing duke Richard vice- 
gerent in this kingdom. At a time when the old natives were 
entirely engaged by their provincial quarrels, and ' Connaught, 
Uliter, and Munſter, ſeverally embroiled in the conteſts of rival 
chieftains, it was aſſerted in England, that a general rebellion 
againſt the Engliſh government, demanded the immediate pre- 
ſence of an able and reſpectable lieutenant ; and the charge of 
ſuppreſſing the imaginary commotion was aſſigned to the duke 
of York. This prince, cautious and deliberate in his purſuits, 
deemed his noble and powerful connections ſufficient to ſupport 
the intereſts of his family, though his own preſence were 
for a while withdrawn ; and juſtly concluded that a prince of 
the blood, allied to the houſe of De Burgo, inveſted with the 
earldom of Ulſter, the lordſhips of Connaught, Clare, Trim, 
and Meath, and the inheritor of a vaſt eſtate in Ireland, could 
not fail to ſtrengthen his party by an extenſive following in 
this kingdom. He accepted of the office aſſigned to him, but 
took care that it ſhould be attended with all the honour and 
authority which had ever been conferred on the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed of his predeceſſors. He ſtipulated to hold his govern- 
ment for ten years, to receive the whole revenue of Ireland 
without account, with an immediate advance of two thouſand 
marks, and an annual penſion of two thouſand more from 
England, to be empowered to let the king's lands, to diſpoſe 

of 
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of all offices, to levy ſuch forces as he ſhould judge neceſſary, 
g to name his deputy, and to return at his pleaſure. ; 


His arrival, and appearance in the ſeat of government, was A. D. 1449. 
ſplendid and magnificent. The officers of ſtate ſurrounded him 
1 with expreſſions of extraordinary zeal and devotion ; and numbers 
. of dependents from his own lands, (eſpecially of Meath, where Ann. Ferbis. 
his patrimonial rights had been beſt preſerved) crowded to a MS. 
court where all were received with a conciliating addreſs and 
condeſcenfion. He entertained every party with equal kind- 
0 neſs, without declaring openly for any. His obliging deport- 
ment engaged their affections, his prudence and caution mo- 
. derated their violence. With the dignity of a prince of the 
A | blood-royal, he united the eaſe and affected cordiality of an 
aſſociate and kinſman of the Iriſh ſubjects; and this people, 
whoſe jealouſies had too often been awakened by the neglect 
of former governours, and their indignation rouſed by con- 
tempt, were captivated by a prince who treated them agreeably 
to their own ideas of their merits and conſequence. Among 
the great rival lords, Ormond was known to de remarkably 
1 attached to the reigning prince: yet he too was received by the 
4 new governour with the reſpect and attention due to his exalt- 
24H ed rank. His frequent intercourſe with the Engliſh court, 
1 and the exerciſe of Iriſh government with which he had been 4 
1 repeatedly entruſted, had formed him to the manners and de- 
portment of ſtation and political buſineſs, inſtructed him in the 
uy true value of the civilities of the duke, and taught him to return 
y them by a like exteriour of reſpect and deference. Deſmond, 
who lived retired from the ſeat of government, in the rude pride 
of vaſt poſſeſſions and numerous followers, and rather with the 
port of an Iriſh chieftain, than the ſubmiſſion of an Engliſh 
; ſubject, was leſs experienced, and of conſequence more capti- 
I vated by the obliging demeanour of the duke of York. The 
attentions of ſo great a prince were to him more valuable; 
Nos. H. F they 
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they confirmed his dependents in their notions of the grandeur 
and conſequence of their lord, and ſwelled his own pride ; but, 
with an undeſigning confidence, he accepted them as the ge- 
nuine marks of fincerity, and returned them by a real, warm, 


and generous attachment. The duke, ſoon after his arrival, 


had an opportunity of ſhewing an equal and impartial atten- 
tion to theſe great rivals. He had a ſon born in the caſtle of 


; Dublin, George, afterwards the ill-fated duke of Clarence. Or- 


mond and Deſmond were. the perſons choſen to be ſponſors to 
the infant prince; an incident which had its full effect on 
Deſmond, who, more poſſeſſed with the Iriſh ideas of Goſſip- 
red and its ties, was thus confirmed in his attachment to the 
duke, but at the ſame time ſo intoxicated, by what he deemed 
an extraordinary mark of reſpe&, that it is ſaid to have en- 
couraged him to very dangerous exceſſes of inſolence and op- 
preſſion. 


Tux duke had come to his government, nnaticaded by any 
forces ; and whatever repreſentations had been made in London, 
he found no conſiderable enemies to encounter, nor any very 
extenſive commotions to ſuppreſs. The ſon of a northern 


chieftain, called Mac-Eochaghan, either from a deſire to avenge 


ſome wrongs, or from the impetuoſity of youthful valour, had in- 
deed riſen up, and made an inroad into Meath, attended with con- 
ſiderable depredations. This incident was, repreſented by the 
duke in a letter to the earl of Saliſbury, his brother-in-law, as 
highly alarming and formidable ; and the king urgently en- 
treated to haſten the ſtipulated remittances to his lieutenant, 
that the ſtate of Ireland might not be entirely ruined. But 

when the duke came to lead the royal army againſt this in- 
vader, the danger was readily. diſſipated. A treaty was pro- 
poſed and accepted by York, which, with a ſpirit of equity and 
. Juſtice, he ſoon conducted to an ifſue ſatisfactory to both 
parties; ; and the Iriſh chieftain returned to his reſidence, con- 
tented 
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tented with boaſting to his rude followers, that he had given 
peace to the king's lieutenant. > pet! cet 


In theſe federal tranſactions with the native Iriſh, he was 
purpoſedly ſtudious to recommend himſelf to their favourable 
opinion, by moderation and impartial juſtiee. To the ſub- 
jects he was equally careful to expreſs his zeal and ſolicitude 
for their welfare, by repairing and erecting caſtles for the de- 
fence of their ſettlements, and by reviving and enforcing ſuch 
inſtitutions as might remedy thoſe diſorders, and correct thoſe 
abuſes which had been the ſubject of popular complaint. In 1. Stat. 

a parliament. convened at Dublin, a new law was enacted re- 28 H. VI. 
ſtraining the number of idle and diſorderly, followers, hitherto 
entertained by the marchers and other lords, notwithſtanding 
repeated prohibitions. : It ordains, that no lord ſhall entertain 
more horſe or footmen, than he can ſupport without burden 
to his neighbours, and that the names of all thoſe who form his 
retinue ſhall be returned to the magiſtrates of his county or 
borough : that all copn, coſherings, and other arbitrary exactions 
be utterly aboliſhed ; and that the violation of this ſtatute; in 
any part, ſhall be adjudged and puniſhed as felony x. To pre- 
vent the frequent harraffing of the ſubject in a time of ſuſpicion 
and diſorder, when complaints were raſhly or infidiouſly made, 
and too readily received, it was enacted in the ſame parlia- Rot. Can. 
ment, that the proſecutor ſhould give ſecurity to pay the juſt Hib 
damages, if it ſhould appear that the defendant had been wrong- 
fully accuſed ; that bail ſhould be accepted, and the aggrieved 
party allowed his ſuit for falſe impriſonment. It was not only 
declared lawful to kill every man found robbing or deſpoiling 
the ſubje& ; but a reward was to be levied on the diſſriet in 
„ 8 e es Which 


But to the end that ſome means might be raiſed to noriſh ſome forces 
« for defence of the pale, by another acte of parliament everie twenty pound land 


was charged with the fourniſhi 


Davi ing and maintenance of one archer on horſe- backe. 
avis. 


Rapin. 
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which ſuch ſervice was performed. And for the more effectual 


and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, it was enacted, that the 
officers of ſtate ſhould grant no privilege but to their menial 
ſervants. In another parliament held at Drogheda, ſome fur- 
ther ſtatutes were enacted, more eſpecially to prevent grievances 
m the proceedings of law. To ſtrengthen the government of 
the duke, an a& of reſumptzon was here paſſed of lands and 
offices; and to enable him to reſiſt the enemy without loading 
the ſubject with heavy ſubſidies, he was empowered to pro- 
claim the royal ſervice, and demand the attendance of all the 
king's ſubjects, notwithſtanding a late ſtatute which had for- 
bidden ſuch proclamation to be made within ten years enſuing. 
And fo favourable was this aſſembly to the earl of Ormond and 
his intereſts, that an addreſs of thanks was voted to the king 
for his late protection and generous acquittal of this earl from 
the groundleſs and malicious accuſations of his enemies. 


WHILE the duke of Vork thus adminiſtered his government 
in Ireland, in ſuch a manner as to recommend himſelf to po- 
pular favour, and encreaſe the number of his adherents, the 
partizans of his family in England were induſtrious to enflame 
the diſcontents conceived againſt the queen and her miniſter, 
and to improve every incident to the purpoſes of his faction. 
The proſecution, and death of the duke of Suffolk, (the violent 
effect of diſcontent too juſtly conceived, and induſtriouſly fo- 
mented,) freed him from a powerful adverſary. The progreſs 
of Cade, who aſſumed the popular name of Mortimer, and 
led his male-contents through a courſe of moſt alarming ex- 
travagancies, had diſcovered the diſpoſitions of the people to 
the houſe of York ; and it was (poſſibly with good reaſon) ſup- 
poſed that this Iriſhman had been ſecretly employed by the 
duke for that very purpoſe. At court it was without reſerve 
alledged, that Vork had raiſed this inſurrection, was forming 
mg againſt the king, and intended to lead an Iriſh army 

into 
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into England in order to dethrone him. Letters were dif- 
patched' to the ſheriffs of Cheſhire, Shropſhire, and Wales, no- 
tifying the traiterous intentions of the duke, and directing them 
to oppoſe his landing. Such raſh declarations of the fears and 
ſuſpicions of the court, taught the people to enquire into the 
grounds and reaſons of this procedure, and to examine the pre- 
tenſions of the duke. To him they afforded a fair pretence of 
returning into England, to juſtify his conduct, and to guard 
againſt the deſigns of his malicious enemies; and both he and 
his faction, when they found their ſchemes ſuſpected, became 
the more determined and the leſs cautious. The duke, em- 
barked, eluded the oppoſition on the coaſt of Wales, and ſoon 
appeared in London, but without any army, and with ſuch a 
train as could. give no fair or plauſible cauſe af complaint. 


10g 201-07 1 5110531 £ NSF cet t ligt 

IT doth not appear what particular, proviſions, this prince A. P. 1481. 
made at his departure for the adminiſtration of Iriſn govern* 
ment. It ſeems highly extraordinary that he ſhould co:ſtitute 
the earl of Ormond his depaty,. a. noted partizan of the. houſe 
of Lancaſter, and about this time honoured. with the additional 
earldom, of Wilts. And yet we. find this earl, ſummoning. a Pat. Rol. 
parliament at Drogheda, under the title of deputy to the duke, 9 * 
and ſoon after created lord lieutenant of Ireland by the king ; 2 
and as his preſence was neceſſary in England, he conſtituted the 
archbiſhop of Armagh his deputy. But ſuch were the diſ- 
orders, or ſuch the apprehenſions ariſing from: the appointment 
of an eccleſiaſtic to a government which required military abi- 
lities, that the earl ſoon received the king's command to return 
to Ireland; where, after a few inconſiderable excurſions to cor- | 
rect the diſorders of the ancient natives; he died, and the admi- Ann. rt. 
niſtration devolved on Sir Edward F itz-Euſtace, a warlike knight, ME 
and fitted for a government which required activity and vigour a 
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| if On the apparent reconciliation 'of the king and duke of York, and the 
retiring of the duke to Wales, he ſeems to have been reſtored to his Iriſh 


government, 


. 
© 
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The abſence of the duke of Vork had encouraged the native 


Iriſh to ſeveral petty: (quarrels: the death of the earl of Ormond 


enflamed their; ſpirits ſtill more violently. Innumerable incur- 


Hons and expeditions in different quarters of the iſland, are re- 


corded by their annaliſts, which neither deſerve nor admit of 
a detail. The lords of the Englith race, who were attached to 
the crown, exerted themſelves againſt the remoter inſurgents, 


while the deputy. himſelf was employed to teſtrain the vio- 


lences exerciſed in Leinſter. O'Connor, the turbulent Iriſh 


chieftain of O'Fally, had alarmed the deputy by an inroad into 
the diſtrict of Kildare. He was ſurprized by Fitz-Euſtace, 
and his troop put to the rout. The chieftain, in endeayouring 
to efcape from his purſuers, fell from his horſe ;z his ſon, the 
companion of his danger, ſtopt, and remounted him; but un- 
happily, the father fell a ſecond time to the ground. A ge- 
nerous conteſt was now commenced between the father and 
ſon, which of them ſhould be reſigned to the mercy of the 


enemy. The youth ' urgently preſſed his father to take his 


horſe, to leave him to his fate, and to ſeize the preſent moment 


of providing for his owh ſufety. The father obſtinately refuſed ; 


commanded his fon to fly, and was quickly made ptifoner ; 


but as it Appeared that he had taken arms merely for the fake 
of prey, not with any deliberate purpoſe of e to Eng- 


liſh government, he was releaſed without any huren 


Tar chieftains of the north were till more 6 Fe 
e greater ou and ſeverer execution to repreſs their 
| violences. 


ecvorienents or at leaſt acknowledged as the ns vice-gerent ; for in a patent 
of the thirty-firſt of Henry the ſixth, dated the twelfth of Auguſt, the king ſtiles 
Fuz - Euſtace deputy of our dearly beloved couſin Richard, duke of Vork, lord 
lieutenant of our land of Ireland. He was afterwards inveſted with this office, by 
virtue of the duke's commiſſion, bearing date the twenty third of April, in the 


thirty-ſecond of Henry the ſixth. Rot. Tur, Berm. 


vjolences. .. The ſept of O'Nial, was ever the moſt jealous. and Ann. Ferbis. 


'T | 


molt impatient of the Engliſh, power, as the dominion of the MS. 
crown of England was regarded as an uſurpation of the claims 
of royalty, which their own native lord neyer had reſigned. 
They had indeed gradually diſpoſſeſſed the Engliſh from ſeveral 
of the moſt valuable ſettlements in Ulſter ; hut ſince the Scot- 


with a war more formidable than they had for I 

perienced. An engagement, however, fought at Ardglaſs, and 

for ſometime obſtinately maintained, at length ended in the 

total diſcomfiture of the northern Iriſh. Their general was 
taken priſoner, and feveral of his affociates were ſlain, with five 

or ſix hundred of inferjour note; a ſeaſonab, e mortification to 
theſe turbulent ſepts, which confined them to their own local 
conteſts, and left the deputy at leiſure to attend to the regula- 

tion of government. He foon after ſummoned a parliament 

at Dublin, in which all ſtatutes, enacted. in England, againſt Ir. Stat. 
ſuing proviſions at Rome, were made of force in Ireland; A. PD. 1454. 
another ſtatute was enacted to prevent coroners from harraiſing 

and detaining jurors, who, on inquiſition for murder, return that 


„ they 
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they know not the perpetrator ; and a third: to prohibit appeals 
to England, except in caſes of treaſon. | 


Tuls attention to the rights of the crown, and Fe eaſe and 


convenience of the ſubje&, cloſed the adminiſtration of Fitz- 


Euſtace. The affairs of England became gradually more and 
more embroiled. The total loſs of all the F rench dominions, 
ſo mortifying to popular vanity, enflamed the general diſcon- 
tent ; and the birth of a young prince taught the Yorkiſts the 
immediate neceſſity of improving them. Duke Richard iſſued 
from his retreat, and under pretence of the king's indiſpoſition, 
was by the parliament appointed protector and lieutenant of 
the realm. The oppoſite faction endeavoured to wreſt this 


power from his hands. The conteſt came at length to be de- 
.cided by arms; the victory of St. Alban's gave the duke 


poſſeſſion of the king's perſon, and the whole authority of the 
crown; he determined to ſtrengthen his intereſt in Ireland ; 
Fitz-Euſtace was removed, and the reins of government en- 
truſted to the earl of Kildare, whoſe family had formed a ſtrict 
connexion with the duke of York during his reſidence in Ire- 
land, and were till the partizans and aſſertors of his cauſe, as 
well as the rivals of Ormond, whoſe attachment to king Henry 
was equally avowed. A nobleman, one of the moſt powerful 
and diſtinguiſhed friends to his brethren of Engliſh race, whoſe 
houſe had been their great ſupport, againſt all the weight and 
all the oppreſſions of the later and more favoured party, ſent 
from England to the various departments of adminiſtration, 
proved an acceptable and ſucceſsful governour. The deaths 
of ſeveral native Iriſh chieftains, as well as of ſome of the moſt 
werful lords among the degenerate Engliſh, contributed to 
the caſe of his goverament,. and the tranquillity of the ſtate. 
He ruled unmoleſted, except from ſome inſurrections of the 


Butlers, who joined with ſome Iriſh chiefs, and attempted to 
diſturb his government, But although the commotion was at 


firſt 


* 
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firſt ſo conſiderable as to occaſion an application to the throne, 
yet it was ſoon ſuppreſſed, and the deputy left at liberty to 
enact laws, for the ſpace of four years, till new revolutions in 
the affairs of England diſmiſſed him from his charge. 715 


Tur ſpirit of Margaret renewed the conteſts with the A. P. 1452. 
Vorkiſts, which, after an affected reconciliation, broke out 
again; and at Blore-Heath, near Staffordſhire, duke Richard 
was betrayed, defeated, and driven for ſhelter into Ireland. 

He was here received, not as a fugitive, but with all the marks 

of deference due to a chief governour, and all the warmth of 
affection which his former conduct had excited; and while his Cotton. 
adherents were proclaimed rebels and traitors, and he himſelf 
formally attainted in a parliament held at Coventry, the body 

of Iriſh ſubjects declared almoſt unanimouſly in favour of his 
cauſe, and zealouſly reſolved to ſupport it with their lives. 

The vengeance of the crown, though it could not reach the 
duke, yet purſued ſome of his party into Ireland. Writs were 

ſent over to ſeize and bring them to juſtice. But here the 
king's authority proved of little weight againſt the influence 

of the popular viceroy, He not only controuled the execution 

of theſe writs, but had the addreſs to prevail upon an ' Iriſh 
parliament to enact a law, declaring, that it had been ever 
cuſtomary, in their land, to receive and entertain ftrangers , . 
with due ſupport and hoſpitality ; that the cuſtom was good ag VIL 
and laudable, and that it ' ſhould be'deemed high-treaſon for ). 
any perſon, under pretence of any writs, privy ſeals, or other 
authority, to attach or diſturb the perſons ſo fupported or en- 
tertained. Nor was this law, evidently dictated by the ex- 
treme violence of faction, ſuffered to lie dormant. An agent | 
of the earl of Ormond, who probably was totally unacquainted 
with it, ventured into Ireland to attach ſome of thoſe, now 
called rebels, by virtue of the king's writ, but was inſtantly 
ſeized, condemned, and executed as a traitor. 
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Bu the temper of the Iriſh ſubjects, and the policy of the 
duke of York, will appear more fully by an abſtract of ſome 


laws, paſſed in the Iriſh parliament immediately aſe his re- 
turn. 


TE adembly in the firſt place aſſumed the power of con- 
firming the patent made to the duke, conſtituting him lieute- 
nant of Ireland for ten years. They enacted, that if any per- 
{on ſhould imagine, compaſs, or excite his deſtruction, or death, 
and for this purpoſe confederate with the Iriſh, or any other 
- perſons, they ſhould be attainted of high-treaſon. By an act, 


calculated to guard the duke and his adherents from all the 
attempts of his enemies in England, they declared in the fulleſt 


manner, that Ireland is, and always has been, incorporated with- 
in itſelf, by ancient laws, and cuſtoms, and is only to be go- 
verned by ſuch laws, as by the lords and commons of the land, 
in parliament aſſembled, have been adviſed, accepted, affirmed, 
and, proclaimed ; that by cuſtom, privilege, and franchiſe, 
there has ever been a royal ſeal, peculiar to Ireland; to which 
alone the ſubjects are to pay obedience: that this realm hath 
alſo its conſtable and marſhal, before whom all appeals are 
finally determinable ; yet, as orders have been of late iſſued 
under another ſeal, and the ſubjects ſummoned into England 
to proſecute their ſuits before a foreign juriſdiction, to the great 


grievance of the people, and in violation of the rights and 


franchiſes of the land, they enact, that for the future no per- 


ſons ſhall be obliged by any commandment, under any other 
ſeal but that of Ireland, to anſwer any appeal, or any other 
matter, out of the ſaid land, and that no officer, to which ſuch 
commandment may come, ſhall put the ſame into execution, 
under the penalty of forfeiture of goods and. chattels, and one 
thouſand marks; half to be paid to the king, and the other to 
the proſecutor; and further, all appeals of treaſon in Ire- 
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land be determinable before the conſtable and marſhal of Ire- 
land, and in no other place. „ a 


To give the final ſtroke to all oppoſers of the preſent Iriſh 
government, and effectually to intimidate all the partizans of 
Henry, this act is cloſed with a proviſion truly formidable; 
« That if any perſon ſhall appeal any other perſon, within the 
land of Ireland, and the matter be found falſe, that the pro- 
« ſecutor ſhall ſuffer death, and that no pardon in this caſe 
«« ſhall ſerve him.“ he A took care effectually to en- 
courage the uſe of the Engliſh bow, by enacting that every 
man, for every twenty pounds of lands, or other poſſeſſions 


which he enjoyed in Ireland, ſhould entertain an archer arrayed 


abſentees forfeited, and conclude with a reſumption of all grants, 


4 


occaſion the attachment of his adherents in this country was Rs 
They attended him in great, numbers, Dai: 
G 2 with 


44 
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FinglasBrev. the moſt violent profeſſions of reſolution and fidelity. The 


diſtrict of Meath in particular was almoſt exhauſted of its 


Engliſh inhabitants, who enabled Richard to appear.in London 
at the head of a gallant and formidable troop. He was de- 


clared ſucceſſor to Henry in a parliament ſurrounded and inti- 


midated by his united forces. Margaret, that intrepid and 
indefatigable princeſs, prepared to oppoſe him. He. haſtened 
to ſuppreſs the riſing diſorder, but found it already too power- 
ful for his arms. With five thouſand men, moſtly compoſed 
of his Iriſh followers, he was encountered at Wakefield by 
twenty thouſand, and, in this unequal conteſt, fell, with num- 
bers of his adherents, upon the field of battle. 


Tux conſequences of this fatal action, to the Engliſh intereft 


in Ireland, were but too quickly perceived by the. old natives. 


Ann. Ferbis. They conſidered it as a final determination of the Engliſh power, 


MS. 
Davis. 


and proceeded each to poſſeſs himſelf of the lands which were 
abandoned by the Engliſh, or were indefenſible by their weak- 


neſs, ſo as gradually to circumſcribe the bounds of the Engliſh 


province. Meath was deſolated by incurſions from Leinſter and 
the North; and, in a ſtate of anarchy and public conſternation, 
the only method to ſecure peace and protection, was to treat 
with the turbulent Iriſh chieftains as ſuperiours. The inſur- 


Arch. Lamb. gents of Leinſter received their penſions, and conſented to lay 


MS. 


down their arms. The ſame method of pacification was pur 


ſued in other quarters of the iſland. O'Nial. in the North, 


O'Brien and Mac-Arthy in the South, and other chieftains, 


received- annual tributes from their Engliſh neighbours. Their 
pride was fully gratified by what they deemed the great mark 
of ſovereignty ; and the Engliſh, as a particular ſept, were 
ſuffered to live unmoleſted, under the protection of other par- 
ticular ſepts, who purſued their on private conteſts undiſturb- 


Ann. Ferbis. ed, with a faſtidious diſregard to the affairs of the SAXONS, 


MS. 


(as they were called.) 


IT 
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Ir is indeed generally imagined and repreſented, that the 
Bloody wars, between the-families of Lancaſter and York, had 
a violent and dangerous effect upon the native Iriſh, in exciting 
them to a general confederacy, and raifing their whole powers 
againſt the Engliſh pale. But we have, from their own anna- 
liſts, more particular accounts of the tranſactions of the diſtin- 


45 


guiſhed ſepts, at this period, than theſe jejune remains uſually Ann. Ferbis. 


afford. And, had any conſiderable attempts been made againſt MS. 


the Engliſh, theſe writers would have gloried in diſplaying 
them. They tell us indeed of ſome petty inſurrections againſt 
particular ſettlements of the Engliſh, and record, with triumph, 
that they were averted by the payment of tribute. But they are 


particular in relating the conteſts, invaſions, and engagements, 
in which their chieftains were involved with each other, which 


are generally ſo futile, and ſometimes ſo horrid, as to raiſe no 


ſuſpicion of art or fallacy in their annaliſts. The repreſenta- 
tions, made in England of this people and their conduct, were 
generally falſe and intereſted, to magnify the zeal of the great 


lords, to procure remittances for a chief governour, or to con- 


ceal the offences and irregularities of either. The Englith . 
vicegerents, even of the very beſt diſpoſitions, were kept in 
ignorance during their reſidence, and ſhut up in the ſeat of 
government from any knowledge of the native Iriſh, or any 
general intercourſe even with the moſt peaceable among them. 
They received their information through corrupted channels: 
it was tranſmitted and believed. But the truth is, that the 
conteſt for the crown of England, during this period of car- - 
nage, had its principal. effect, in Ireland, on the great lords 
entruſted with the adminiſtration, or pofleſied of power and in- - 
fluence. Vicegerents unnoticed, and unreſtrained by the throne, .. 
were tempted to exerciſe their authority. with an intemperate 
and . unjuſt ſeverity. Slight pretences, or : falſe repreſentations, : 
ſerved for loading the ſubjects with oppreſſive taxes... Different 


parliaments. 
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parliaments were ſummoned at the interval of a few months, 
and repeated ſubſidies impoſed without neceſſity, and beyond 
the abilities of the people: a grievance ſo flagrant and ſo ſe- 
vere, that, by a law made in the thirty-fourth year of this pre- 
ſent reign, it was forbidden to hold more than one parliament 
in a year; and, if the chief governour ſhould iſſue his writs for 
ſummoning another within the year, it was enacted that the 


perſons ſummoned might without peril refuſe to appear, and 


that the acts of ſuch a parliament ſhould be void. The law, 
however, was but temporary, to continue for three years. The 
great lords, Who were ever rivals to each other, were at the 
ſame time leſs reſtrained; and by mixing in the conteſts of 
England enflamed their. reſentments, and were ready to ruſh 


againſt each othas in all the Ons of political and perſonal 
animoſity. 


CHAP. 
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Intelligence received of the depofition of king Henry the fixth -N... 
dare chief governour.— I removed. Fita-Euſtace deputy to the 
duke of Clarence. Death of the earl of Ormond. —His brother 

ſeeks refuge in Ireland. — His faction riſes againſt the government of 
the new king. Defeated by the earl of Deſmond.—Power and 
pride of this lord —He is created lord deputy.— Marches againſt 
the inſurgentr.— I. taken priſoner, and reſcued —His enemies 
take advantage of his diſgrace.—His quarrel with the biſhop of 
Meath.—His parliament.—Their partiality to the deputy.— - 
His departure to England. —Retfurns to bis government in tri- 
umph.— Marriage of king Edward the cauſe of the earls ruin. 
Tiptoft, earl of Worcefter, lord deputy.—Deſmond diſgraced. — 
His adherents proſecuted in parliament.— Act of attainaer againſt 
the Geraldines.—Deſmond beheaded. —Earl of Kildare reſtored 
by the king.—Inveſted with the government. of Ireland.—Ob- | 
fequious compliances of Iriſh parhiaments.—Inſtitutian of the Fra- 
ternity of Saint George. Revival of the houſe of Ormond.— - 
Kildare removed from the government.—Sudgenly reſtored — + 
Refuſes to deliver the ſiword to lord Grey. Public confufion.— - 
Rival parliaments and councils.——Kildare reſtored to tbe gu- 
vernment.— King Edward's. inſtructions for the adminiſtration of 
Ireland. —Encreafing- power . of Kildare, — His alliance wir 
Conn O' Nial.— His in 


Huence during the reigns of Edward the 
fifth and Richard the third. | Rs 


HEN the firſt commotion in Ireland, raiſed by the 

; fatal ation of Wakefield, had.once ſubfided, the king's 8 
council proceeded to exerciſe their ancient right of electing a Rot. Can 
governour until the royal pleaſure ſhould be known, and on ©, 


* 


Ed. IV. 
this 3 


STIs. 
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this occaſion demonſtrated their affection to the houſe of York ; 
for Thomas, earl of Kildare, was choſen. lord juſtice, and 
by virtue of his appointment, immediately ſummoned a par- 
A. D. 1461 iament at Dublin. It was prorogued ; intelligence arrived, that 
Henry had already been depoſed, and Edward the fourth ſeat- 
ed on the throne of England: two further prorogations were 
Rot. Can. deemed neceſſary: in the mean time Kildare was confirmed 
Hib. in his ſtation by patent from the new king; and the acts of his 
| adminiſtration, exerciſed in the name of Henry the ſixth, were 
3 Ed. IV. afterwards confirmed and ratified in the Iriſh parliament. His 
commiſſion was however ſpeedily ſuperſeded by the appoint- 
ment of George, duke of Clarence, to the lieutenancy of Ire- 
land for life. To reward the adherents of the reigning family, 
Pat:2Ed.IV. in this kingdom, Sir Rowland Fitz-Euſtace, lord treaſurer, 
vas created baron of Portleſter, and Sir Robert Barnwall, baron 
of Trimbleſton ; the firſt of theſe was entruſted with the admi- 
niſtration of government, as deputy to the king's brother ; and, 
by the acts of his parliament, appears to have conducted him- 1 
Rot. 2 Ed. ſelf with a laudable attention to the eaſe and ſecurity of the ian 
; hy ſubjects, and to the correction of the uſual abuſes and diſorders 5 
of theſe early periods. 


„ TürE earl of Ormond, who had been one of the firſt victims to 
the revenge of the triumphant Vorkiſts, was attainted, and execut- 
Rot. 2 Ed. ed upon a ſcaffold. The Iriſh parliament, echoing the ſentiments 
IV. c. 10. of their aſſociates in England, and eager to expreſs their loyalty 85 
| and affection to the king, paſſed an act for the attainder of » 
the late dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, John late lord of Roſſe, BD 
James late lord of Wilts and Ormond, John de Ormond be” 
knight, Thomas de Ormond, and many others of the family 8 
of Butler, for adhering to the king's enemies. Yet this could „ 
not deter Sir John, brother and heir of the late earl, from "I 
Ann. Ferbis making trial of the ſtrength and attachment of his Iriſh ad- 00 
NIS. herents. He fled into Munſter, from the fury of his enemies, y 11 
with 1 


with no inconſiderable train of followers from England, who, 

in the deſperate ſtate of the Lancaſtrian intereſts, ſought re- 

fuge under his protection, in a country, where the name of 

Ormond could ſtill call together a numerous body of depen- 

dents. Theſe flocked round him on his arrival, profeſſed the 

moſt ardent zeal for his ſervice, and ſoon / flattered him into an 

opinion, that he was powerful enough to bid defiance to the 

uſurper's.Iriſh deputy, and to aſſert his own. rights as well as 

thoſe of the dethroned king. Hoſtilities were thus commenced) 

which Fitz-Euſtace might have found it difficult to repel, had 

not the earl of Deſmond been zealous to take arms agai 

the enemies of his royal maſter, and the rivals of his houſe. 

He collected his followers, to the number of twenty-thouſand, 

(if we may believe the declarations of parliament,) and, with- Stat. be 

out demanding any aſſiſtance from government, marched 65. 

againſt the inſurgents, truſting for the ſupport of his army, 

to the uſual method of arbitrary impoſition, which the ſevereſt 

legal reſtraints never could aboliſh. His conduct, however, Ann. Ferbis. 

which appears not to haye been equal to his ſpirit, gave, the M MS. 

advantage, for a while, to the Ormondians. His brother 

Gerald was made their priſoner; they pierced into Leinſter, 

and poſſeſſed themſelves of Wexford ; but, agreeably to the ro- 

mantic uſage of their time, . inſtead of gradually purſuing their 

advantage, they raſhly accepted the challenge and defiance of 

Deſmond, and conſented to engage in a pitched battle. Here 

they were to encounter numbers much ſuperior to their own; 

and had the mortification to receive a ſignal overthrow. They 

were driven from their conqueſts, and vigorouſly purſued into 

their own territories. Kilkenny, and others of their towns, 

were ſeized and plundered, the lands of their adherents were 

expoſed to the ſevereſt military execution ; and, although they 

had received a reinforcement from England, they fill found 

it neceſſary to ſhelter themſelves from the rage of a victo- 
Vor. II. H | rious 
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rious enemy, in their diſtant . forts and moſt inacceſſible ſta- 
tions. | | . 


Such was the ſucceſs of the only effort made in Ireland to 

oppoſe the prevailing faction of York. The triumphant Deſ- 

mond was now appointed lord deputy, in reward of his diſtin. 

guiſhed fervice, and thus united the authority of government 

to his own perſonal conſequence. The inexperienced young 

lord (for fach he was) grew giddy with ſucceſs and exaltation. 

Ann. Ferbis. The Iriſh natives and degenerate Engliſh, their affociates, 

1 crowded round him in confiderable numbers, more from at- 

A. . 403. ., __ tachment to his perſon, than reſpect to his commiſſion ; ſo that, 

| ac em 4hoWEDT a, if All on his own lands, he had his motley train of fol- 
& Sar pit enz P&7-lowers, and ſupported the appearance of a prince or leader of 
Fe ? Wan a ſept. But the enemies of his houſe were provoked at the 
Perfurle 14 4c aj} ſuceeſs of his arms, and mortifted at his preſent greatneſs. . 
eee &<h n & They watched the ſuſpicious parts of his conduct, with ſeve- 
2 & bem v It), and induſtriouſly whiſpered their jealouſies. Fo embolden 
"tld | e em to propagate this diſaffection, they had the malignant 
feed Sth fatisfaction of obtaining new pretences for complaint. The ſept 
brag oj mar Fb of Melachlin, the ruling Iriſh family of Meath, had, on ſome 


oo” F 


afl. M5 4 chaff Sn an Wreal or pretended' provocation, been invaded by Petit, one of 
$aſv gl jm ve ν the moſt ancient Englith ſettlers in this diftrict ; and in revenge 
28. 55 > * ,- = his Ie —_ up- in mere rer mh, were power- 
. 1 eno to obli etit to atone for his offence, an extraor- 
flag e OY ; dinary tin: yet their incurſions,” once hot could 
| us en an 192 not be immediately repreſſed. Particular parties ſtill continued 
{ af ah =dbqp,4 cet? their ravages, and by ſucceſs ſoon became conſiderable enough 
leu le sf. do command the attention of the lord deputy. He collected 
| 550-300 be . 519 ſome forces and marched againſt the plunderers, with a con- 
| na 2052 . Ann. Cm: tempt of their power. But the neighbouring clans flew to 
| their affiſtance with ſuch ſpeed, that, inſtead of diſperſing, they 
gave Deſmond battle, and with ſuch ſucceſs, that his troops 


were 
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were totally routed, and he himſelf, wich ſevetal of bis moſt 
diſtinguiſhed followers, became their priſoners. 5 

Tur Triſh were diſpoſed to treat Deſmond with the reſpect Ann. Ferbis. 
uſually paid to one of their own great chieftains ; and happily, . 


2 ” . 
that ſon of O'Connor of O'Fally, who on a former occaſion Ce cal we 


: 44, Con- diſplayed fo generous a concern for the ſafety of his father, 5 e vale iti I bs 


41 conſidered the noble priſoner as his kinſmin, by foſterage, or . re? 
edby_ ſome of thoſe Arian bands of connexion, held ſo te by — or ag ES 
cljam— his countrymen, and 'which, in deſpite of Jaws, had in ſeveral , ; Nie . | 
an fla inſtances united them with Engliſh families. He had now a N47 l and + 
fair occaſion to repay the indulgence ſhewn to his father; and , * l a 
he had generoſity to embrace it. He conveyed Deſmond, (his Fer an <0F 1 4nd 
brother, as he called him, ) to a place of ſecurity, and diſmiſſed erf Pines fa 
him with a conſiderable number of his followers. But al- he doo raf 7 
though he was enabled by this mortifying act of kindneſs to®* 41 
regain the ſeat of government, yet ſuch was his weakneſs and 
conſternation, that the enemy was encouraged to collect from  .* 1”. 
different quarters, round the helpleſs ſettlers of Meath, and"to - 3 
ravage them without controul ; while the ſept of O'Brien - ol P4:1- n 4 
iſſued from the South, and croſſing the Shannon, in a bormida- 47 2 yo 
ble body, ravaged and expelled the Engliſh ſettlers of Munſter, Heeg. 3 46 
practiſed ſecretly with the Iriſh of Leinſter, and ſeemed on the : - WEED 3 
point of forming a general confederacy with theſe, as well as Stays ny; 4FA 28 
the inſurgents of Argial and Breffney, fo as to overwhelm the #44159) In hey P4555 
whole Engliſh pale. Deſmond had no other method of avert- m4 S Fm 
ing the danger but that of a treaty with his enemies. The r. 3 
chieftain, O'Brien, was left in poſſeſſion of a conſiderable part Et von Fat n 
of his conqueſts, and an annual tribute of ſixty marks ſecured lame e — 
to him from the citizens of Limerick : and having thus pro- 2 ene #7 Arch 
vided for his own particular intereſts, the real object of his A a 
attention, be returned to his uſual reſidence, in all the pride Ege ene 
of an Iriſh prince, leaving his countrymen to make the like”. ky? wo [11a 7 a hs 
compoſitions with Engliſh government. 351 F. N 
| H 2 | Sv] ma pdt 
11 « rauflen Ghar bit roll anrmyoee rin DI 
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Sven mortifications naturally diminiſhed the conſequence 
and popularity of Deſmond, and afforded matter of particular 
triumph to his enemies. They now inveighed againſt his ad- 

- miniſtration with leſs reſerve, his ſuſpicious intercourſe with 
the Iriſh, his illegal and oppreſſive exactions upon the Engliſh, 
for the ſupport of inglorious expeditions, his pride and affecta- 
tion of royalty, . his precipitate weakneſs in war, his diſgraceful 
compoſitions with the enemy; and, while they affected to la- 
ment the misfortunes ariſing from his miſconduct, ſecretly 

exulted over his declining greatneſs. An accident ſoon con- 

== Ferbis. veyed their complaints to the ear of Deſmond. Among the 
DO diſordered crowds which uſually attended him, a petty brawl 
was raiſed in- the neighbourhood of Dublin, in Which nine of 

> his followers were ſlain. The biſhop of Meath was repreſent- 
ed as the inſtigator of this ts and the utmoſt violence of 
reſentment, in conſequence, denounced againſt him by the 

deputy. The prelate recriminated with equal warmth, and 
inveighed loudly againſt the conduct of the carl. He accuſed 

him as the oppreſſor of the ſubjects, and the violator of the 

laws; the deputy with ſtill greater violence, accuſed the pre- 

late of ſedition and diſloyalty: the quarrel grew by degrees to 

ſuch conſequence, that each party threatened to lay their com- 

plaints, before the throne : the biſhop firſt ſent his agents into 

England to make ſuch repreſentations as were beſt ſuited to his 
purpoſes ; and then, while Deſmond was employed in holding 

1 3 Ed. a pachament, repaird to the court of Edward. FEY 


* 
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IV this firſt parliament, convened by Deſmond at Wexford, 
we find a ſfatute enacted ſecuring the privilege of members, oc- 
caſioned by la ſuit at law, commenced againſt Barnwall, a zeal- 
ous Yorkiſt, and calculated expreſsly for his intereſt. That 

Ibid. for regulating fees in the king's courts hath a more equitable 

| appearance, and a third for ſupprefling clipped money, was 

RI followed by a new coinage. * n regulation, which the 
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poverty of the kin gen had rendered neceſſary, whereby every 
denomination of coin was raiſed, one fourth above it; former 
value and preſent currency in England. The moſt | zealous 5 
attachment to the deputy was expreſſed in this aſſembly. As 
he. had declared his intentions of repairing to England, they 
empowered him to name a vicegerent during his abſence, 
A citizen of Drogheda, who, as their act expreſſes it, had 
« paſſed into England, and there of malice propenſe, had ac- 
<«. cuſed Thomas earl of Deſmond, the king's deputy; for ex- 
« torting coyne and livery from ſeveral inhabitants of Meath, 
and was of counſel and ſupport to ſeveral traitors and rebels, 
*.to the great ſlander and rebuke of the faid deputy, was 
ordered to ſurrender himſelf to the conſtable of the caſtle 
of Dublin; and, in caſe of default, his lands and goods were 
« declared forfeit.” - The better to ſupport his government, 
they purſued the uſual method of a reſumption of offices: 
and their long ſeries of futile laws was cloſed with an addreſs. 
to the king in favour of the carl of Deſmond, in which his 
ſervices againſt the Ormond faction are repreſented in the moſt 
favourable view, and an extraordinary degree of merit afcribed. 
to him, even from his tranſactions in Meath. While they 
ſuppreſs the diſgraceful part of his military conduct, they 
dwell upon his policy and diſcretion in reducing the enemy 
to a treaty; and conclude with imploring the king's highneſs 
to give no faith or-credence to any accuſers of the earl, but to 
entruſt the adminiſtration of government, and the revenues of 
che kingdom, ſolely to his n uin : Dl A 3o ea 
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Wirn ſuch honourable Ame of. his i condi; 
Deſmond repaired to England, and was graciouſly received by. 
the king. His enemies were diſcountenanced, and their ac- 
cuſations diſmiſſed. He returned to his government in tri- 
umph ; and in the pride of royal favour, was leſs cautious, to. n. Ferbis. 
guard againſt the ſecret practices of enemies, who; however S. 
diſappointed 
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diſappointed in their attempts, were ſtill implacable. His 
ſhort excurſion ſeems to have reformed his notions, and in- 
ſpired him with ſchemes of polity more favourable to the Eng- 


liſh intereſt. In his ſubſequent parliament, we find the ſtatutes 
particularly calculated not only for the defence of the pale, 


but for refining the manners of its inhabitants, and forming 
them by the Engliſh model. The Iriſh, permitted to reſide 
among the Engliſh ſubjects, were obliged to aſſume the Engliſh 
garb and faſhion of the hair, to be ſworn liege men to the king 
within one year, and to take Engliſh ſurnames. Every inha- 
bitant was bound to uſe the long-bow. A conſtable was ap- 
pointed for every town, where butts were to be erected; and 
all, from the age of ſixteen to ſixty, to be exerciſed in archery 
on every holyday. And, to prevent the Iriſh diſtricts from re- 
ceiving any aſſiſtance or ſupplies from other countries, all fiſhing 
on their coaſts was abſolutely prohibited, unleſs by ſpecial licence 
from the king's deputy. | 


BuT while the earl thus adminiſtered his government in the 
full tide of power and proſperity, his enemies, far from re- 
lenting, were the more inflamed by their diſappointment ; 
and new incidents at the court of England ſerved to give free 
courſe to their virulence,- and to precipitate his ruin. The 
marriage of the king with Elizabeth Grey, attached him cloſe- 
ly to her family. Her father, lately created earl of Rivers, 
was to be ſtill further dignified with the place of lord high 
conſtable of England : and Tiptoft, earl of Worceſter, who 
reſigned it in his favour, was conſoled with the office of lord 
deputy of Ireland, attended with the moſt honourable and 
extenſive powers: an event which afforded particular triumph 
to every adverſary of the Geraldines. Their rivals for influence 
and authority, the ſecret enemies of the Engliſh faction which 
they eſpouſed, all thoſe who had been inſulted by their pride 
or injured by their power, crowded to the new governour on 
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his arrival, inveighed bitterly againſt this aſpirin family, 
repreſenting the conduct of their late deputy in the moſt of- 

fenfive colours, and clamorouſly demanded juſtice againſt the 
lawleſs oppreflors of the king's ſubjects. It was even alledged 

that Deſmond intended to renounce his allegiance, and to make 

himſelf independent ſovereign of Ireland: nor was the falſe- Stat. 5 Ed. 
hood of this charge detected, until it had already produced its IV. 
effect. Tiptoft was provoked nod: md and to _ 
accuſations without reſerre. | 
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Turkr is a tradition recorded by the Irith, has Deſmond Hollingſ. 
had particularly offended the new queen by ſome diſreſpectful 
obſervations on. her family, which fo provoked her reſentment 
that his ſucceſſor had ſecret inſtructions to examine ſtrictly into 
the conduct of this earl, and to execute the utmoſt rigour of 
the law upon him, ſhould he be found in any reſpect obnoxious 
to its power. However this may be, Tiptoft was certainly 
diſpoſed to treat him with rigour and — and the deſigns 
of his enemies were ripening to execution. - A parliament was K. D. 1467. 
convened at Dublin, which affected to ſupport the intereſts of 
the crown, by more vigorous ordinances than had uſually been 
made. It was enacted, that whereas the Hege people had been 
heretofore reduced to pay a tallage called Black-Rent, to the Stat.) Ed. 
Iriſh enemy and Engliſh rebels, ſuch tallage ſhould for the IV. c. 6. 
future be paid ro the King's deputy, for the better ſuſtenance 
of his army ; an act merely calculated to reflect diſgrace upon 
the treaties lately made by Defmond: any attempt to execute 
it muſt, have produced the moſt deſperate and dangerous in- 
ſurrections. Another ſtatute of this parhament deſerves ſome 
notice, whatever might have been the motive for framing it, 
as it formally and expreſsly defines the right of dominion. in 
Ireland ; and reſts the ſovereignty of the crown of England on 
the only foundation which theſe times acknowledged. Im all 
the indentures of the Irifh,. executed on their ſubmiſſions to 
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diſappointed in their attempts, were ſtill implacable. His 
ſhort excurſion ſeems to have reformed his notions, and in- 
ſpired him with ſchemes of polity more favourable to the Eng- 


liſh intereſt. In his ſubſequent parliament, we find the ſtatutes 
particularly calculated not only for | the defence of the pale, 


but for refining the manners of its inhabitants, and forming 
them by the Engliſh model. The Iriſh, permitted to reſide 
among the Engliſh ſubjects, were obliged to aſſume the Engliſh 
garb and faſhion of the hair, to be ſworn liege men to the king 
within one year, and to take Engliſh ſurnames. Every inha- 
bitant was bound to uſe the long-bow. A conſtable was ap- 
pointed for every town, where butts were to be erected ; and 
all, from the age of ſixteen to ſixty, to be exerciſed in archiery 
on every holyday. And, to prevent the Iriſh diſtricts from re- 
ceiving any aſſiſtance or ſupplies from other countries, all fiſhing 
on their coaſts was abſolutely "Rio mats unleſs by ſpecial licence 
from the king's deputy. IS 


Bur while the earl thus adminiſtered bis government in the 
full tide of power and proſperity, his enemies, far from re- 
lenting, were the more inflamed by their diſappointment; 
and new incidents at the court of England ſerved to give free 
courſe to their virulence, and to precipitate his ruin. The 
marriage of the king with Elizabeth Grey, attached him cloſe- 
ly to her family. Her father, lately created earl of Rivers, 
was to be till further dignified with the place of lord high 
conſtable of England : and Tiptoft, earl of Worceſter, who 
reſigned it in his favour, was conſoled with the office of lord 
deputy of Ireland, attended with the moſt honourable and 
extenſive powers: an event which afforded particular triumph 
to every adverſary of the Geraldines. Their rivals for influence 
and authority, the ſecret enemies of the Engliſh faction which 
they eſpouſed, all thoſe who had been inſulted by their pride 
or injured by hes power, crowded to the new governour on 

his 
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his arrival, inveighed bitterly againſt this aſpiring family, 
repreſenting the conduct of their late deputy in the moſt of- 

fenſive colours, and clamorouſly demanded juſtice againft the 

lawleſs oppreflors of the king's ſubjects. It was even alledged 

that Deſmond intended to renounce his allegiance, and to make 

himſelf independent fovereign of Ireland: nor was the falſe- gtat. 3 Ed- 
hood of this charge detected, until it had already produced its IV. 
effect. Tiptoft was provoked and alarmed, and liſtened to fuch 
accuſations without reſerve. e. 


 Turre is a tradition recorded by the Irith, that Deſmond Hollingſ. 
had particularly offended the new queen by ſome diſteſpectful 
obſervations on her family, which fo provoked her reſentment 

that his ſucceſſor had ſecret inſtructions to examine ſtrictly into 
the conduct of this earl, and to execute the utmoſt rigour of : 

the law upon him, ſhould he be found in any reſpect obnoxious ' 

to its power. However this may be, Tiptoft was certainly 

diſpoſed to treat him with rigour and ſeverity ; and the deſigns 

of his enemies were ripening to execution. - A parliament was A. D. 1467. 

convened at Dublin, which affected to ſupport the intereſts of 

the crown, by more vigorous ordinances than had uſually been 

made. It was enacted, that whereas the liege-people had been 

heretofore reduced to pay a tallage called Black-Rent, to the Stat.) Ed. 1 
Iriſh enemy and Engliſh rebels, ſuch tallage ſhould for the IV. c. 6. bh 
future be paid to the King's deputy, for the better fuſtenance | 
of his army; an act merely calculated to reflect diſgrace upon | 
the treaties lately made by Defmond: any attempt to execute | 
it muſt, have produced the moſt deſperate and dangerous in- | | 
ſurrections. Another ſtatute of this partiament deſerves ſome | 
notice, whatever might have been the motive for framing it, 

as it formally and expreſsly defines the right of dominion- in 

Ireland ; and reſts the ſovereignty of the crown of England on 

the only foundation which theſe times acknowledged. Im all 
the indentures of the Irifh,, executed on their ſubmiſſions to 
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Stat. 7 Ed. 
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the chief governour, there is an expreſs proviſion, that, in caſe 
of any violation of their compact, they will ſubmit to the ex- 
communication of the church. The Iriſh biſhops, ſituated at 
a diſtance from the ſeat of government, were not always ready 
to denounce this formidable ſentence againſt their countrymen. 
Tiptoft, with more 'of the dignity of ſtation than real power, 
procured an ordinance to the following *purport.—* Whereas 
* our holy father, Adrian, pope of Rome, was poſſeſſed of all 
ce the ſeigniory of Ireland, in right of his church, which for a 
« certain rent he alienated to the king of England and his 
« heirs for ever; by which grant the ſubjects of Ireland owe 
their obedience to the king of England, as their ſovereign 
% lord; it is therefore ordained, that all archbiſhops and bi- 
« ſhops, of Ireland, ſhall, upon the monition of forty days, 
« proceed to the excommunication of all diſobedient ſubjects; 
e and if ſuch archbiſhop or biſhop be remiſs in doing their 
« duties, in the premiſes, they ſhall forfeit one hundred 
unds.” The flatterers of Tiptoft, and the enemies of 


his predeceſſor, affected to exult in ſuch appearances of a vi- 


gorous adminiſtration ; but for the preſent contented them- 
ſelves with proſecuting the friends of Deſmond, and diſ- 
charging others, 0 had been proſecuted n his . 


ment. 


THE parliament was adjourned to Drogheda *. And here 
the enemies of the Geraldines gave free ſcope to their reſent- 
ments. Too powerful, and too well ſupported to have any 
occaſion for further reſerve, they in the firſt place procured an 
act for attainting, of treaſon, Thomas earl of Deſmond, 
Thomas earl of Kildare, and Edward Plunket, eſquire, for 
ce * alliance, (foſtering, and alterage with the king's 1 riſh ene- 
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* Of a number of laws, paſſed 3 in this parliament, two only are printed ; 
one of them remarkable. It appoints the Engliſh ſtatute againſt rapes, of the 
fixth of Richard the ſecond, to be of force in Ireland, and that all Aatutes 
made in England be adapted and made current in this kingdom. 
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mies, for furniſhing them with horſes, harneſs, and arms, 
and ſupporting them againſt the king's ſubjects ; declaring 

« their lands and goods forfeit, and that whoever ſhall not 

« diſcover their goods to the earl of Worceſter, within four- 

<« teen days after the riſing of parliament, ſhall be attainted Stat. 13 Ed. 
« of felony.” Kildare was impriſoned, but either contrived to! 
eſcape, or was afterwards releaſed. Deſmond, relying either 

on his innocence or his power, had the hardineſs to repair to aun. Ferbis 
the chief governour to juſtify his conduct; but, to the aſtoniſh- Ms. 

ment and confuſion of his party, was inſtantly brought to A. D. 1468. 
the ſcaffold and beheaded. The execution of this unhappy 

lord may be regarded as one of the melancholy effects of thoſe 

factious animoſities which ever ſubſiſted among the Iriſh ſub- 

jects of greater rank, and by which the Engliſh intereſt had 

been frequently endangered, The laws, on which he was con- 

demned, had neither been uniformly obeyed, nor ſtrictly execut- 

ed. If he had exacted coyne and livery, (which, by the way, 

is not at all urged againſt him in the a& of attainder,) the 
impoſition had been frequently practiſed without queſtion or 
controul ; and they who in this reſpe& were more obnoxious, 

had not only been unimpeached, but enjoyed a conſiderable 

ſhare of royal confidence and favour. If he had correſponded 

with the enemy, the intereſts of his government -might have 

been pleaded for it; and the diſtreſſes and neceſſities of the 

ſtate, ſuperiour to all written laws, might have forced him to 

ſuch conceſſions, as a malicious interpreter of dormant ſtatutes 


might have eafily conſtrued into a treaſonable ſupport and aſ- 
fiſtance. 5 | 


Sou ineffectual attempts were made to revenge the death 
of this earl, by Gerrat, one of the ſurviving branches of the 
family of Deſmond, for which he was attainted. But the 
enemies of this houſe enjoyed but a ſhort-lived triumph. Stat. 8 Fd. 


: IV. c. 69. 
Kildare, who had eſcaped to England, boldly repaired to the AY 
Vor. II. I king, 
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king, urged the injuries done to his family, pleaded their 
ſervices to the crown, and was ſo favourably heard, that he 


Stat. 8 Ed. IV received his pardon. The very parliament which condemned 


837 


A. D. 1470. 


Stat. 10 Ed. 


IV. 


Stat. 13 Ed. 
IV. 


him, proved fo obſequiouſly ſubmiſſive to the royal pleaſure, 
that they paſſed an a&, reverſing his attainder, and reſtoring 
him to his eſtate and dignity. To complete his triumph, he 
was ſoon after conſtituted lord deputy, in the room of Tiptoft, 
who was called away by the diſorders of England, and there 
ſuffered by the ſame ſentence which he had executed upon the 
ear] of Deſmond. 


Tu Geraldines were thus once more conſtituted, and for 
ſome time continued the ruling family among the Engliſh 
ſubjects. The new deputy, as uſual, ſummoned his parliament, 
eaſily compoſed, as he directed, and ready to echo the dictates 
of his paſſions. They began with condemning and reverſing 
ſome ordinances made in the ſeſſions of the earl of Worceſter : 
and in particular repealed all acts in prejudice to the earl of 
Kildare. They declared, that whoever ſhall ſecrete or refuſe 
to give intelligence of the goods belonging to the late deputy, 
ſhall be outlawed, and theſe goods they veſt in their preſent 
governour, as a compenſation for his impriſonment and other 


damages ſuſtained. To intimidate his oppoſers, and to defeat 


their hopes and purpoſes, the acts and grants made by Kildare 
in one ſeſſion, are formally confirmed, and pronounced irre- 
verſible in the next. Sir John Cornwallis, baron of the ex- 
chequer, who had warmly arraigned his adminiſtration in the 
council, and attempted to form a faction againſt him in the 
city of Dublin, was treated with the ſeverity due to an high 
crime and miſdemeanour. He was deprived of his office, 
declared incapable of receiving or holding any office in Ire- 
land, and his lands ſeized into the king's hands during his life. 
But as an oppoſition, however weak and diſcouraged, ſome- 
times proves of ſervice to the public, Plunket, one of the moſt 
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devoted creatures of the governour, was ſo boldly accuſed, 
and ſo clearly convicted of extortion and oppreſſion, in his 
office of ſeneſchal of the liberty of Meath, that the deputy was 
obliged to paſs an act, diſmiſſing him from his charge, and 
annulling this liberty for ever. But what the earl could not 
do for his friend and favourite in parliament, he endeavoured 
to effect by repreſentation to the king. Sir Robert Bold, creat- 
ed in this reign baron of Ratoath, was diſpatched to England 
with advices from the deputy and council, of ſeveral particu- 
lars relative to the ſtate of Ireland, and returned with ſuch 
inſtructions as Edward judged neceſſary, from the infor- 
mations laid before him. Among other particulars, he re- A. D. 1472. 
commended that the liberty of Meath ſhould be reſtored, and 
Plunket reinſtated in his office. Cornwallis, who ſeems to 
have led the oppoſition, alledged theſe inſtructions to be a forge- 
ry. His charge was heard in council, and declared to be 
falſe and ſcandalous. In the enſuing ſeſſion of Parliament, 
the king's pleaſure was moſt obſequiouſly fulfilled. The act 
relating to the liberty of Meath was repealed, and Plunket 
reſtored to his office. Such proceedings may be deemed un- 
worthy of particular notice; but if thoſe tranſactions which 
mark the temper and diſpoſition of the Iriſh parliaments, and 
the factions which ſubſiſted in the ſtate during this reign, be 
recorded too minutely, it is for the ſake of thoſe conſequences 
which they produced, and which will be better underſtood, 
by tracing their gradual progreſs and operation. 


On the reſtoration of Henry the ſixth, by the vigour of the 
earl of Warwick, the duke of Clarence had been created, by a 
new patent, lord lieutenant of Ireland for twenty years: but Rymer, 
no change had been made in the actual adminiſtration of Iriſh Tom. ii. 
government by this ſhort-lived revolution. Kildare was con- P. 93. 
tinued in the ſtation of lord deputy; and when he had firſt 
I 2 laboured 
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laboured to eſtabliſh the intereſts of his faction, could not 
with decency or ſecurity negle& to take ſome meaſures for the 
public defence. In the preſent diſorders and calamities of 
England, the ſubjects of Ireland were left to deviſe their own 
ſchemes, and make their own proviſions againſt their invaders ; 
and the proviſions now made mult have been ridiculouſly futile, 
if they had a general confederacy of the Iriſh to encounter, 
and if their principal apprehenfions had not been from local 


inroads and accidental quarrels. 


Tux firſt ſcheme deviſed by Kildare for reſiſting and ſub- 
duing the Iriſh enemies, and driving out the extortion and op- 
preſſion of the Engliſh rebels (as the act of his parliament 
recites) was an eſtabliſhment of one hundred and fixty archers, 
and fixty-four ſpear-men, of which twenty-four ſpears were to 


A. D. 1474. be the particular retinue of his ſon Gerald, They were to be 


retained for three months in the counties of Dublin, Meath), 
Kildare, and Argial ; and to be commanded by lord Portleſter 
and ſome other officers, Their wages were to be raiſed by a 
ſubſidy of one hundred and ſixty marks, with forty-two pounds 
thirteen ſhillings and four pence out of the revenue : and in 
aid of this appointment, the officers were empowered to quarter 
their ſoldiers in all ſuch places as they ſhould reſort to, for 
the public weal. But his next parliament, improving on this 
ſketch, provided a more permanent military eſtabliſhment. A 
fraternity of arms was inſtituted, conſiſting of thirteen perſons 
of greateſt conſequence and moſt diſtinguiſhed loyalty in the 
above counties, in which the great body of Engliſh ſubjects 
was at this time included. The earl of Kildare, lord Port- 
leſter, and Sir Rowland Euſtace, were appointed for the county 
of Kildare; lord Howth, the mayor of Dublin, and Sir Ro- 
bert Dowdal, for that of Dublin ; lord Gormanſton, Edward 
and Alexander Plunket, and Barnaby Barnwal, for the county 
of Meath ; and for Argial, the mayor of Drogheda, Sir Laurence 
Taaf, 
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Taaf, and Richard Bellew. They were to aſſemble annually 
at Dublin on Saint George's day, to expreſs their zeal for Eng- 
liſh government, and thence were ftiled the Fraternity of 
Saint George. To their captain, who was to be choſen for 
one year, on their anniverſary, were aſſigned as his train, one 
hundred and twenty archers on horſeback, and forty other 
horſemen, with one attendant to each. The archers were to 
receive fix pence daily pay, the others for themſelves and their 
attendants five pence, with an annual ſtipend of four marks. 
Thus was the defence of the Engliſh pale entruſted to two 
hundred men and thirteen officers, with ſuch tumultuary levies. 
as might be raiſed on any ſudden emergency. To ſupport this: 
armament, the fraternity was empowered to demand twelve- 
pence in the pound out of all merchandizes fold in Ireland, 
except hides, and the goods of freemen of Dublin and Droghe- 
da. They were alſo empowered to make laws for the re- 
gulation of their ſociety, to elect new members on vacancies ;: 
and their captain had particular authority to apprehend out- 
laws, rebels, and all who refuſed due obedience to law.. 


WHILE the earl of Kildare thus exerciſed. his government, 
the rivals and enemies of his houſe watched the favourable mo- 
ment to ſupplant him. Ever ſince the execution of the earl of 
Wiltſhire and Ormond, and the ineffectual attempt made by 
his brother againſt the earl of Deſmond, this noble houſe had 
remained in diſgrace and privacy: till John the elder of the Carte. Orm. 
ſurviving brothers, who, after his defeat, had fled to England, Introd. 
contrived to recommend himſelf to Edward, and to obtain his 
pardon. After the battle of Tewkſbury, he attended the king 
into France; and by his poliſhed manners and graceful de- 
portment, ſoon became a diſtinguiſhed favourite with a prince, 
who naturally eſteemed thoſe qualities. in another, by which 
he himſelf had captivated men's affections. He is the. 
« goodlieſt knight, ſaid Edward, and fineſt gentleman in. 


* Chriſtendom 5; 
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* Chriſtendom ; and if good breeding, nurture, and liberal 
“qualities were loſt in the world, they might be found in 
«© John earl of Ormond.” EO 


Sue favour ſhewn to him by the king, gave ſpirit and con- 
ſequence to his partizans in Ireland. They now ventured to 
brave their rivals, and being oppoſed with equal ſpirit, threat- 
ened to revive the whole fury of private and political feuds. 
They repreſented the conduct of Kildare as beſt ſuited their 
purpoſes ; and their repreſentations were conveyed to the throne, 
by Ormond, with all poſſible advantage. The aſſiduity with 
which they practiſed againſt the deputy, could not in the end 
fail of its deſired effect. The earl of Kildare was removed 
from his government ; and had the additional mortification to 
find Shirwood, biſhop of Meath, the old enemy of his houſe, 
appointed to ſucceed him. It is ſcarcely neceſſary to add, that 
the parliament ſummoned by this prelate repealed the act of 
attainder formerly paſſed againſt John, now earl of Ormond, 
and declared him fully reſtored to his eſtate and dignity. 


Tux triumph of the family and faction of this houſe being 
thus completed, ancient quarrels were rekindled, and obſolete 
pretenſions revived ; the flame of diſcord was ſpread through 
the ſeveral partizans of the great lords, and threatened to in- 
volve the whole Engliſh territory, if not the whole iſland, in a 


deſperate combuſtion. Repeated complaints and alarming re- 


preſentations were conveyed to the king, of the diſtracted and 
dangerous ſtate of Ireland; but Edward could only fend his 
commiſſion to the archbiſhop of Armagh, to act as umpire 
between the contending parties, to enquire into the cauſes of 
ſuch alarming diſcord, and to adjuſt, and determine them in 
the fulneſs of royal authority. What was ſtill more prevalent 
than this mandate, a ſudden fit of ſuperſtition drove the earl 


of Ormond into a pilgrimage to the Holy Land ; and about the 
ſame 
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ſame time Thomas earl of Kildare ended his life ; which for a 

while allayed the animoſities of theſe leading families ; but at 

the ſame time gave occaſion to new competitions for royal 

favour, and authority. The biſhop of Meath was requeſted by 

the parliament to repair to the king, and to inform him authen- 

tically of the dangers and diſorders of the ſtate. The Geral- stat. 16 Ed. 
dine faction, who dreaded the conſequence of his repreſenta- IV. 

tions, endeavoured to defeat them; addreſſes were procured A. D. 1476. 
from their partizans in oppoſition to the deputy and parlia- 

ment ; the parliament thundered out their reſolutions againſt 

this unwarrantable proceeding ; and whatever was the vigilance 

and integrity of the biſhop, ſuch diſcord ſeemed to have caſt 
diſhonour on his adminiſtration, and to have diminiſhed his- 
conſequence with the king. At leaſt we find, that after a weak 

and diſtracted government of about two years, the adminiſtra- 

tion of the kingdom reverted once more to the family of Kil- 

dare; and Gerald, the young earl, was appointed lord juſtice Stat. 18 pg: 
to the king. But ſcarcely had this appointment been made, IV. 

when Edward found reaſon to repent of it; and poſſibly con- 

ceiving that, among the never-ceafing factions of Ireland, no 

native could be found of ſufficient impartiality to conduct his 
government, without complaint or murmuring, he conſtituted 

Henry lord Grey, deputy to the duke of Clarence, and ſent 

him into Ireland, attended with a train of three hundred men 

at arms, and a company of archers, as the moſt effectual means Rymer. 


of giving weight and authority to his government. Ono xii. 


THe nobility of Ireland felt their pride too deeply wounded, 
and their fears too violently alarmed, to receive the Engliſh 
deputy with the leaſt degree of favour. Some informality was 
diſcovered, or pretended, in Grey's commiſſion. Kildare re- 
fuſed to obey the king's. letters of diſmiſſal, authenticated only 
by the privy ſignet. He continued his ſtate, ſummoned and Sear. 18-042 


prorogued his parliament, and acted in every particular as the Iv. 
rightful. 
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rightful governour. Portleſter, the chancellor, withdrew with 
the great ſeal; and Keating, prior of Kilmainham, a turbulent 
eccleſiaſtic, refuſed to admit Grey into the caſtle of Dublin, 
of which he was conſtable; fortified it againſt him, and re- 
pelled his train. Grey convened his aſſembly as the only re- 
gular and legal parliament; annulled the acts paſſed in that 
held by Kildare; declared the great ſeal in the hands of lord 
Portleſter to be cancelled and void; and, if not reſigned, direct- 
ed a new ſeal to be made. Keating was ſummoned to ſur- 
render, and to repair the damages he had made in his caſtle, 
on pain of being deprived of his benefice. The death of the 
unhappy duke of Clarence, by which the place of lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland became vacant, ſerved to encreaſe theſe con- 


teſts. Edward conferred the office on his infant ſon George; 


and Grey, by a new commiſſion, was appointed his deputy. 
But in the mean time the Iriſh lords in oppoſition, ſeem to 
have taken advantage of this incident, and to have proceeded 
to an irregular election of Kildare into the office of chief go- 
vernour, in an aſſembly purporting to be the king's council. 
The flame was thus rekindled, between rival governours, con- 
tending parliaments, and oppoſite privy councils. The par- 
liament convened by Grey, exerted all their authority againſt 
the factious proceedings of their opponents. They made a law, 
that the election of a juſtice for the future, ſhould be by the 
king's council, afſembled in one body, the archbiſhops of Dub- 
lin and Armagh, biſhops of Meath and Kildare, mayors of 
Dublin and Drogheda, and all lords, ſpiritual and temporal, 
of the four Engliſh counties. All other forms of election were 


declared null and void *. 
SUCH 


* 'This law was nothing more than a reſtoration of the antient and regular 
manner of election, as appears from an act of the ſecond of Richard the third, 
in which the right of chuſing a governour in time of vacancy is founded “ on 
*'a ſtatute of Henry Fitz-Empreſs, and -agreeably to the tenour, uſage, and 
© execution of the ſaid ſtatute, veſted in the council, with the aſſent of the 
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such alarming, repreſentations were made to. Edward of the 
anarchy and confuſion which ſubſiſted in the ſtate of Ireland, 
of - factions among the nobles, miſconduct in his officers, ir- 
regular parliaments, pernicious ſtatutes, and oppreſſive ſubſi- 
dies, that he deemed it neceſſary to ſummon the earl of Kil- 
dare, the archbiſhop of Dublin, and ſome others, to attend 
him in England, to inform him diſtinctly of the nature and Rymer. 
cauſes of ſuch diſorders, and to receive his inſtructions for Jom. xi 
allaying them. Lord: Grey either proved unequal to the con- 5 
duct of a diſtempered ſtate, or was unwilling to be longer 
embroiled in the contentions of Ireland. He returned to Eng- 
land, and Preſton. lord Gormanſton, was appointed his ſuc- 
1 ceſſor. But this appointment was not, nor doth it ſeem in- 10 
tended to have been, permanent; for on the return of thoſe 
whom the king had ſummoned into England, Preſton reſigned 
to Gerald earl of Kildare, whoſe repreſentations had been ſo 
ſatisfactory, and. his influence ſo highly eſtimated, that he 
was again entruſted with the government, as deputy to Richard 
duke of Vork, who had ſucceeded to the office of lord lieu- 
tenant on the death of prince George. He was commiſſioned 
to hold this office for four years *, to haye a ſtanding force 
conſiſting of one hundred and forty. horſemen; and if the 
Iriſh- revenue ſhould prove unequal to this eſtabliſhment, he 
was to be ſupplied from England. Such was now the miſer- 
able condition of this revenue. A ſmall troop, the annual ex- 
pence of which was eſtimated at five hundred pounds, was 


Vol. II. | Ian at ſuſpected 


id. p. 109. 


1% nobles of. this land; as is ſpecified in the ſame. ſtatute of Henry Fitz- 
by Empreſs.” | 


Cox takes notice that the earl's commiſſion was by patent from. the duke, 
under the king's privy ſeal ; the very ſame form of appointment, to which the 
Iriſh: council, or that part of it which aſſumed the name and authority of the 
whole, had obje&ed but juſt now in the caſe of lord. Grey; and to which they 
refuſed to pay obedience. 
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ſuſpected to be too confiderable for the reſources o 
vernment. ** een 35 ttios 


Rot. 10 Ed. 
IV. 


Stat. 19 Ed. 
IV. 


f 


* 
* 


B. III. 


Iriſh go- 


KILDARE was diſmiſſed to his charge, with full inſtructions 
from the king to compoſe the diſorders of the late ſhort and 
tumultuous adminiſtrations. The controverſy between two 


contending aſſemblies, each purporting to have been the legal 


and regular parliament -of the realm, was ſubmitted to the de- 
cifion of the king; but inſtea of pronouncing peremptorily in 
favour of either, we find him directing what acts made by 
either he deems neceſſary to be eſtabliſhed or annulled in the 
enſuing parliament, and pointing out ſuch other proviſions as 
the intereſts of the crown, or the welfare of the ſtate required. 
Theſe directions were attended with ſpecial inſtructions to his 
officers of ſtate, who, among other particulars, were enjoined 
not only to remit and forget all their own malice and ill will 
expreſſed to their opponents, but to labour to the utmoſt to 
compoſe all variances among the king's ſubjects. Among other 
inſtructions to the lord deputy, we find it particularly en- 
joined, that in no parliament to be hereafter holden there, 
ſhall more than one ſubſidy be demanded in a year, and this 
not exceeding the ſum of one thouſand two hundred marks, 
as hath been accuſtomed. And to prevent thoſe factious di- 
viſions which had lately ſubſiſted in the council, and thoſe 
irregularities which had been ſcreened under its pretended au- 
thority, he directs that for the future nothing ſhould be taken 
in ſtrength as an act of council, unleſs the king's lieutenant or 
deputy give his aſſent thereto, by advice of the moſt part of 
the king's council there, that is to ſay, the chancellor, trea- 
ſurer, chief juſtice, chief baron of the exchequer, clerk of the 


rolls, and king's ſergeant. 


In the next parliament, convened by the earl of Kildare, 
we find particular attention paid to the king's inſtructions ; 
and at the ſame time ſuch confidence repoſed in the deputy, 


that 
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that in paſſing an act for the reſumption of grants and offices, 
he is empowered, upon the adjournment or prorogation of par- 
liament, to make ſuch exceptions in favour of particular per- 
ſons, as he ſhall judge proper. He now enjoyed his pre- emi- | 
nence / unrivalled, - and proceeded in the uſual courſe of admi- 
niſtration, without, any conſiderable difficulty or interruption ; 
guarding the four Engliſh counties, and regulating the affairs 
of this diſtrict, the great object to which the attention of every 
governour was at this period confined, and to which the op- 
poſition of the native Iriſh was but caſual. With theſe he had 
greater weight and favour than any lord of Engliſh birth. 
And to encreaſe his influence and to improve their friendly 
diſpoſitions, his fiſter was given in marriage to Con O'Naal, 
ſon to the chieftain of the North, diſtinguiſhed by that name, 
the firſt in pride and power of the Iriſh lords. The huſband 
on this occafion was by an act of parliament declared a liege 
ſubject of the king, and completely inveſted with all the rights 
annexed to this character. But ſuch alliances ſerved to attach Stat. 20 Ed. 
the Iriſh rather to the family with whom they united; than t * FA 
the crown of England. The intereſt-and power of Kildare, 
thus encreaſed, afforded an additional reaſon far continuing 
the reins of government in his hands. As deputy to the king, 
he exerted himſelf with peculiar vigour in repreſſing all pre- 
datory incurſions on the Engliſh pale, and chaſtiſing the delin- 
quents with ſuch ſeverity, as ſtruck a terrour neceſſary to be 
impreſſed on a turbulent and lawleſs people. As a lord, the 
firſt in power and following in Ireland, he is repreſented by 
the Iriſh annaliſts as taking a conſiderable part in the local 
quarrels of the old natives, and frequently deciding their com- 
petitions in favour of his own faction. In this ſtate of power 
and authority, he continued to exerciſe his government with- 
out interruption, during the remainder of the preſent reign, 
the ſucceſſion of Edward the fifth, and the uſurpation of Ri- 
K 2 chard,, 


Stat. 2 Ri. III. 
13. 


We. 13. 


Ib. c. 10. 
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chard, a period which exhibits nothing more of Iriſh affairs 
than the unintereſting conteſts which the old natives ſtill con- 
tinued to maintain againſt each other, and the uſual proviſions 
for the defence and ſecurity of the Engliſh ſettlements. The 
acts of the Iriſh parliaments, convened in the reign of Richard 
the third, plainly ſhew the great influence of the deputy, and 
expreſs an extraordinary attention to his intereſt and the dignity 
of his government. One act of ſubſidy mentions a confede- 
racy of Iriſh enemies to make war upon the king's ſubjects ; 
but ſuch expreſſions are to be underſtood with great reſtriction. 
The Iriſh ſepts were ſtill unconneQedy and their attention 
confined chiefly to their own local intereſts. Several lived 
peaceably in the Engliſh countries, and ſome rectived penſions 
in reward of their ſervices in repelling invaders. - Others in- 
deed maintained an independent ſtate, even in the very neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin; fo that a parliament, convened by the 
deputy, deemed it neceſſary to relax the ſeverity of former 
ſtatutes, and to empower the archbiſhop of Dublin to preſent 
Iriſh clerks to benefices within their diſtricts, for the ſpace of 
two years. They found employment for the valour and vigi- 
lance of Kildare ; but his reſources were abundantly ſufficient 
for repreſſing fuch inſurgents. 


HH. t N «© Yi vil 
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Acceſſion of Henry the ſeventh diſpleaſing to the Iriſh ſubjetts,— 
Kildare continued lord deputy, and the Yorkiſts ſtill employed 
in Ireland. Motives aſſigned for this condutt.—Unrivalled 
power of tbe earl of Kildare.—-D!: iſeontents i in England. Henry 
alarmed.— Apprehends ſome ſecret plots in Ireland. —Summons 
Kildare to attend him.—The earl evades the mandate.—Simnel 
aſſumes the character of Richard duke of York.—Is commanded 
to perſonate the earl of Warwick.—Real policy of this ſudden 
change.—He arrives in Dublin.Is received by the deputy, and 
favoured by all the Yorkifts.—Is ack nowleaged and proclaimed 
king.—Ts oppoſed by the Butlers and the city of V. aterford. A228 
Aſpfted by the dutcheſs of Burgundy.—Arrival of the lords 
Lincoln and Lovel in Ireland. —Two thouſand German troops 
Jent to the aſſiſtance of Simnel.— His coronation.—An Iriſh par- 
liament ſummoned, and the government adminiſtered in his name. 
— His intereſt in Ireland really weak.——He is attended into 
England by à great body of partizans.— Engagement at Stoke. — 
Valour and ſlaughter of the Iriſh forces. —Simnel taken priſoner. 
— Submiſſion of his Iriſh adberents.— Apparent lenity and real 
policy of the king. — Kildare continued in the government.— 
Sir Richard Edgecombe ſent into Ireland. — Kildare treats 
haughtily, and receives his pardon upon his own terms.— At- 
tends the king at Greenwich, with other lords of Ireland. —They 
are diſmiſſed with marks of favour.—Condutt of Kildare on his 
return to the government.—Laconic letters of two Iriſh chief- 
tains.— Plot of Perkin Warbeck.—Kildare removed. —Warbeck 
arrives at Cork.—Supported by 'the earl of Deſmand.—Called 
into France.—Houſe of Butler reſtored to power. — Dangerous 
 feuds.— Adminiſtration of archbiſhop Walter. — He is ſummoned 
into England. — Inſtance of his 2 einm. againſt the 

govern- 
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government of lord Gormanſtown.—The earl of Kildare aſſerts 


his loyalty before the king —Sir Edward Poynings appointed lord 
deputy of Ireland. 


HE defeat and death of Richard the third, a prince 

whoſe evil qualities had not been experienced, nor were 
generally. underſtood by the Iriſh ſubjects, and the acceſſion of 
Henry the ſeventh, a deſcendant of the Lancaſtrian line, were 
events by no means favourably received in Ireland, where far 
the greater number of noble families were zealouſly attached to 
the houſe of York. They heard the intelligence of this revo- 
lution with the gloom of helpleſs diſcontent ; and, like the 
majority of ſubjects in England, hated the government which 
they could not ſubvert. To caſt ſome ſhade on the defects of 
his titles to the throne, the ceremony of his coronation was 
haſtily performed, and among other creations, previous to this 
ſolemnity, his uncle, Jaſper, earl of Pembroke, was made duke 
of Bedford, (a title which had remained dormant fince the 
death of the illuſtrious duke, brother to Henry the fifth, )- and 


this nobleman was appointed to the office of lord lieutenant of 
Ireland. | 


Tux titles and emoluments annexed to the government of 
this kingdom, had for a conſiderable time been conferred on 
ſome prince of the blood, who reſided in England and acted 
by a deputy ; and as the appointment Was now continued in 
the ſame channel, it became in the next place neceſſary to 
provide for the actual adminiſtration of Iriſh government. On 
this occaſion, to the aſtoniſhment of thoſe who were acquainted 
with the circumſtances of this kingdom, the earl of Kildare 
was continued lord deputy, his brother Thomas, lord chancel- 
lor; Rowland lord Portleſter, another zealous Yorkiſt, ſuffer. 
ed to enjoy the place of treaſurer ; and the old officers of ſtate 
and former privy council continued, wirhout change or addition, 


THE 
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Tux officers of ſtate, indeed, by an act of the:Iriſh par- 
liament in the ſecond year of Richard the third, had been ad- 
judged to hold their reſpective places during life; nor was there 
now leiſure or opportunity for an act of reſumption. But hiſto- 
rians affect to condemn the improvidence of Henry, in not at 
leaſt adding ſome of the Lancaſtrian party to the council. Poſſi- 
bly he might not yet be perfectly informed of the real diſpoſitions 
of his Iriſh ſubjects, or have conceived that any ſudden changes 
in the ſtate might be tampering -with a political conſtitution, 
already weak and diſordered. We can ſcarcely! agree with thoſe 
who aſcribe this conduct to an affected dignity of mind, ſu- 
periour to fear and ſuſpicion, when we conſider that meanneſs 
of jealouſy and terrour which appears throughout this prince's 
conduct. But whatever were his motives, this careleſs inat- 
tention to his Iriſh intereſts, : veſted his ſecret enemies with 
dangerous power, and proved the means of conſiderable diſ- 


quiet to his government. 


Tux uncontrouled influence, of the 3 and his boundleſs 
attachment to his party, immediately appeared in the inſolence 
and violence of one of his moſt zealous adherents. Keating, Ware. 
prior of Kilmainham, who had already taken a diſtinguiſhed 
part in the political conteſts of Ireland, had in full aſſurance 
of ſupport, - alienated the revenues, and even fold the orna- 
ments and reliques of his houſe. He was deprived by his 
principal the grand maſter of Rhodes; Lomley, an Engliſhman 
of diſtinguiſhed family, was appointed to ſucceed him; but 
immediately on his landing, to take poſſeſſion of this dignity; 

was aſſailed by Keating with a band of armed men, ſeized, and 
compelled to reſign the inſtruments of his election. Lomley 
complained both to the king and to the maſter; Keating was 
excommunicated, which ſo provoked the imperious eccleſiaſtic, 
that he again ſeized his competitor, and by force caſt him 
into priſon, in which he languiſhed without redreſs, and died; 


nor 
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nor could Keating be a wo notw. Pending his enor- 
mous and en, offences. 


THe tly ack who could have ſtood in competition 
with Kildare, was Thomas ear] of Ormond ; but he was now 
reſident at the court of England, reſtored by: an act of the Eng- 
liſh parliament. to all his honours, and admitted into the privy 
council. His Iriſh adherents, though numerous, were by the 
abſence of their chief, deprived of the neceſſary guidance, and 
prevented from uniting. The family of Deſmond had alfo 
been reſtored, but the ear] of this name lived in the enjoyment 
of his ample poſſeſſions, at a diſtance from the ſeat of govern- 
ment; and, ſatisfied with his rude magnificence, left the ſtate 
entirely to his noble kinſman, ſo far from the leaſt ambition of 
ſharing in any part of the adminiſtration, that he accounted it 
the honour and diſtinguiſhed eminence of his houſe, that by 
law and antient uſage, they were exempt ſrom the duty of 


| attending in the legiſlative aſſemblies of his countrymen. 


Kildare, therefore, not only poſſeſſed the conſequence of a chief 
governour, but was the only nobleman of Ireland, whoſe weight 
and influence could attract the reverence or notice of foreigners. 


To ſuch a man, the malecontents of England naturally 
turned their attention, as an uſeful inſtrument, of approved 
zeal for the intereſt of the houſe of York. The ſevere and 
impolitic averſion expreſſed by the new king to all of this 
party, rouſed their utmoſt reſentment. They ſaw the young 
earl of Warwick, ſon of the unhappy duke of Clarence, in- 
ſtantly committed to cloſe durance, with an unmanly jeolouſy; 
the daughter of their favourite Edward, to whom the kin 
was ſolemnly affianced, treated with coldneſs and neglect; and 
when he at length vouchſafed to take her to his bed, that 
neither her youth, beauty, nor amiable diſpoſitions, could ob- 
tain a ſuitable return of affection, or even a decent exteriour 


of 
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of reſpect. Their friends were airfield by ſevere attainders, 
forfeitures, and confiſcations; their favourite queen, though 
the had borne a ſon, yet could not = n to the u a an 


naur of a coronation. ive Heilt z 201 eiii ge . 


1 bates naked with 3 thets 3 was a conf. 
and by obſerving Henry's anxiety to eſtabliſh his title to the 
throne, they were taught that he himſelf was conſcious of its 
weakneſs. Murmurs were raiſed, and ſpread abroad; the king's 
actions ſeverely interpreted, the moſt odious ſuſpicions propa- 
gated, and countenanced by the ungraciouſneſs and ſeverity of 


his conduct. It was whiſpered that, with a malignant jealouſy 


equal to that of the tyrant whom he had depoſed, he was 
on the point of putting the young. earl of | Warwick to death. 
But they comforted each other with the hopes of a new revo- 
lution, as it was confidently reported that one only of Edward's 
children had fallen a ſacrifice to Richard, and that the other 
had fortunately eſcaped from. the Tower. 


Tur ſpirit of ee found a powerful and dangerous 
fomenter, in the widow of king Edward, a reſtleſs and enter- 
prizing princeſs, who, had diſplayed her talents for political 
intrigue during the reign of her huſband, had ſchemed the 
overthrow of Richard; but now, ſtung. with the neglect and 


inſignificance to which, ſhe. was reduced, the contempt and 
coldneſs with which her daughter was received, and the ſevere 


perſecution which her partizans experienced, conceived a mor- 
tal hatred to king Henry, and was but too juſtly ſuſpected of 
encouraging popular diſcontents, and forming ſchemes of faction 
and inſurrection. The ſecret conſultations and ſuſpicious prac- 
tices of her friends, could not entirely eſcape the notice of a 


jealous king and his officious emiſſaries. Henry was; alarmed. 


with imperfect rumours of ſome plots ſecretly ripening to exe- 
cution ; Ireland was even pointed out as a place of dangerous 


Vor. II. L intrigue.. 
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MS. Trin. intrigue. He was reminded of the manner in which his 


Col. Dub. 


Bacon. 


tisfied, rather than avow his ſuſpicions. 


marriage with Elizabeth was there received: That the diſ- 
patches were brought to the lord deputy at Dublin, while he 
was attending on divine ſervice; that with the utmoſt exultati- 
on he conveyed them to the archbiſhop, who in a ſudden fit 
of zeal, ordered the holy offices to be inſtantly repeated, with 
all the moſt ſolemn forms of thankſgiving ; that the intelli- 
gence was 'from thence ſpread abroad, and every where re- 
ceived by the Iriſh ſubjects with ſuch extravagance of tumul- 
tuous joy, as manifeſted an univerſal favour to the houſe of 
York. He was aſſured that they had at this time ſome ſecret 
deſigns in agitation to revive the claims of this family ; and 
that the earl of Kildare in particular was a perſon from whom 
eſpecial danger might be apprehended. Henry was fo alarmed, 
that he ſummoned this earl to repair to his court, under pre- 
tence of conſulting with him about the ſtate of his Iriſh intereſts. 
But Kildare eafily ſaw through this artifice, was poſſibly too 
conſcious. of his ſecret practices and correſpondence with the 
malecontents of England, and too juſtly dreaded to expoſe him- 
ſelf to the power of a ſevere and vindictive prince. He art- 
fully contrived to ſummon the lords ſpiritual and temporal of 
the Engliſh pale, he communicated the royal mandate, urged 
the imminent danger of his abſence from Ireland, and prevailed 
upon them to tranſmit an addreſs to the king, in which they 
earneſtly repreſented the pernicious conſequences to be appre- 
hended from the abſence of their deputy, and entreated that 
his highneſs would recal his mandate, or at leaſt ſuſpend it, 
until the earl ſhould firft ſummon a parliament to deliberate on 
ſome points of greateſt conſequence to the ſtate, and to eſtabliſh 
ſome regulations which could not with ſafety be delayed. 
The earl by this meaſure deemed himſelf ſufficiently authoriſed 
to defer his journey; and the king at leaſt affected to be ſa- 


IN 
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In the mean time. thoſe ſecret deſigns of which Henry 
had been imperfectly informed, were fully brought to light. 


A youth called Lambert Simnel, of lowly parentage, but of 


an underſtanding above his years, and a deportment ſuperiour 
to his birth, was marked out by an aſpiring and turbulent 
eccleſiaſtic of Oxford, called Richard Simon, as the inſtru- 


ment of an ambition apparently the moſt precipitate and miſ- 


guided. His ſcheme was nothing leſs than that of giving a 
new monarch to England. He entertained, Simnel at his houſe, 
flattered his inexperience, and taking advantage of the rumour 
induſtriouſly ſpread, and not diſcouraged by the king, that 


Richard, younger ſon of Edward the fourth, was ſtill alive, 
prevailed upon his pupil to aſſume the character of this prince. 


But this part of the deſign was quickly changed ; a new report 


prevailed 'that the earl of Warwick had juſt eſcaped from the 
Tower, and Simnel was again directed to perſonate this earl. 
Although his age agreed more nearly with that of Warwick, 


yet this ſudden change appears, at firſt view, raſh and unac- 


countable, as the part now choſen was much more difficult 
to be ſuſtained. He was not to perſonate an infant taken from Bacon. 


his cradle, and known to few, but a lord entertained at the 


court of Edward to the age of ten years; one with whom the 


nobility of the realm had frequently converſed, and were per- 
fectly acquainted. He was to be accurately inſtructed in many 
circumſtances, and to Tpeak. with eaſe and correctneſs of va- 
rious perſons and incidents, in which the leaſt failure or miſtake 
muſt prove fatal to his deſign. But the truth is, that this 
ſcheme, firſt conceived by a wild and ignorant eccleſiaſtic, 
was inſtantly adopted by perſons of much, greater conſequence 
and penetration, who - ſought to excite ſuch a civil commotion 
as might expel Henry, not to raiſe Simnel to the throne. 
Although they had inſtructed him in the part he was to aſſume 
to that perfection which he could not have acquired from the 
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«documents of an obſcure prieſt, and although he ſuſtained it 
with conſummate eaſe and dignity, yet, to avoid any untoward 
accident which might produce an immediate detection, it was 
reſolved that the ſcene of his adventure ſhould be firſt laid 
in Ireland, at a diſtance from ſevere ſcrutiny. It was there- 
fore with the utmoſt propriety that the new part of the earl of 
Warwick was aſſigned to him; ; for, beſides the general pre- 
poſſeſſion of the Iriſh ſubjects in favour of the houſe of York, 
it was reaſonable to preſume that they would ſhew particular 
affection to the family of Clarence, a prince of Iriſh birth, and, 
inſtead of objecting to the ſuppoſed earl's pretenſions to the 
throne, would at once open a jo arms to the ſon of their coun- 


trym zan. 


SIMNEL and his attendant arrived at Dublin; where the 
voath preſenting himſelf to the lord deputy, in all the dignity of 
the exalted character he aſſumed, declared himſelf the fon of 
Clarence, pathetically related his impriſonment, his eſcape, the 


hardſhips he had ſuſtained, the dangers he had experienced; 
and inveighing, with a well affected paſſion, againſt the uſur- 


| pation of the earl of Richmond, required his protection for 
a prince of the blood-royal, and rightful heir to the crown of 
England. The deputy, who poſſibly was neither ſurprized 
at the application, nor unprepared for it, communicated' this 
extraordinary event to his brother, the. Iriſh lord chancellor, 
and Portleſter, the treaſurer, the firſt a man of enterprize, 26d 
both zealous partizans of the houſe of Vork. They received 
the adventurer with every expreſſion” of reſpet and affection, 
and reſolved at once to devote themſelves to his ſervice, But 
in order to make experiment of the temper of the Iriſh ſub- 
jets, before they declared publicly in his favour, they art- 
fully contrived to have it ſpread abroad that the earl of War- 


wick was arrived at Dublin, without any further circumſtance, 


or any account of the intention or declarations of the chief 
governour. 
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governour. The citizens at once caught the flame of party 
zeal, it ran quickly, with the important intelligence, through 
the Iriſh quarters; the people almoſt unanimouſly declared in Bacon. 
favour of the ſon of Clarence, and in the phrenzy of faction, 
and the vanity of giving a king to England, never once at- 
tended to the legal objections to his title, or the prior claims 
of Edward's female iſſue. Octavian de Palatio, primate of 
Armagh, though a foreigner, and unconnected with the Iriſh 
factions, ſeers to have at firſt joined in the confederacy, but 
to have ſpeedily repented, and receded. The citizens of Wa- 
terford, the prelates of Caſhel, Tuam, Clogher, and Oſſory, 
the family of Butler, and the baron of Hoath, were the only 
perſons not infected with the popular contagion ; but utterly 
unable to defend the intereſts of the reigning prince, they 
could but diſpatch their emiſlaries to inform him of the com- 
motions in Ireland. The Iriſh ſubjects clamoured in favour Ware. 
of their new prince : Kildare ſummoned his council ; a per- 
fect ſatisfaction was expreſſed in the evidence of his birth and 
validity of his claim; Simnel was conveyed in pomp to the 
caſtle of Dublin, received the homage and acclamations of his 
numerous adherents with the moſt gracious dignity, was en- 
tertained and treated as a ſovereign, and in a few days pub- 


licly proclaimed king, by the name of Edward the fixth. 


HAVING proceeded thus far in his revolt, Kildare was na- 
turally prompted; to expreſs his zeal by a rigid treatment of 
thoſe who were in the leaſt reluctant to comply with him. 
The citizens of Waterford, who had been ſpirited by the 
Butlers and ſome of the ſept of Bermingham his enemies, to 
oppoſe the preſent innovations, were peremptorily required to 
proclaim the new king. An haughty anfwer was returned; 
their meſſenger in a ſudden fit of rage was ordered by the lord 


deputy to be hanged : they again received his mandate by an Ma TH 


herald, with terrible denunciations of vengeance, - ſhould they Col. Dub. 
| make 
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make the leaſt delay or difficulty of complying with his com- 
mands ; yet ſtill obſtinately firm to the intereſts of the reign- 
ing prince, they and their aſſociates bad defiance to the rebels, 
and expected-and prepared for an invaſion. 


HENRY 's fears were ever ready to take the alarm; and the 
events in Ireland, notwithſtanding the zeal of his few friends 
in this country, were more than ſufficient to give them all 
their violence. His Engliſh miniſters were conſulted, and 
ſchemes formed for his defence. The queen dowager, who 
was ſuſpected to have framed, or at leaſt to be a conſiderable 
agent in the conſpiracy, was ſeized and committed to a nunnery ; 
a ſeverity the more offenſive, as it was neceſſary to recur to a 
ſtale pretence, that of her having delivered up her daughters to 
the tyrant Richard, in order to conceal the real motive and 
cauſe of her diſgrace. To demonſtrate the infatuation of the 
Iriſh ſubjects, and to prevent it from being caught by thoſe of 
England, the next neceſſary ſtep was to fatisfy the people that 
the real earl of Warwick was actually in the king's poſſeſſion. 
For this purpoſe his priſoner was taken from the Tower, con- 
veyed through the city of London in open view of all ſpectators, 
engaged in converſation with many of the nobility, eſpecially 


of thoſe moſt ſuſpected by the king, and who could not plead 


ignorance of the perſon of this Plantagenet ; and to point the 
general attention ſtill more diſtinctly to the young prince, he 
was conducted to the church of St. Paul in a folemn religious 
proceſſion, amidſt the concourſe uſually collected on ſuch oc- 
caſions. But whatever effect this might produce in London, 
the Yorkiſts of Ireland ruſhed too violently into the extrava- 
gance of party zeal, to be reſtrained by ſuch devices. The 
charge of artifice and impoſture was there boldly retorted upon 
Henry, who, it was confidently alledged, had impoſed on the 
credulity of the vulgar by an imaginary prince, tricked out in 
form of the real Plantagenet, and profanely abuſed the awe- 


ful 
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ful ceremony of a proceſſion, to give ſome colour to his trai- | 
terous falſehood. Emiſſaries were ſent into England, where gal. 

thoſe ſuppoſed to be moſt friendly to the houſe of York, were | | 
invited to aſſiſt their rightful prince, and ſoon learned that ] 
their cauſe, notwithſtanding the vigilant precautions of Henry, | 
was to receive a powerful ſupport. 


MaROGARET of York, the ſecond ſiſter of Edward the fourth, Bacon. 
and now widow of Charles duke of Burgundy, was a princeſs 
of a bold and maſculine ſpirit, childleſs, rich, popular, and 
powerful. She had ſeen the reſtoration of the Lancaſtrian line 
with deep concern, was provoked by the ſeverity with which F 
Henry treated the partizans of her family, confirmed in her 
averſion to this prince by his contemptuous treatment of her 
niece Elizabeth, and highly gratified by every event which = 
promiſed to diſturb his reign. If ſhe had not originally aſſiſted K 
in exciting the revolt in Ireland, ſhe was at leaſt known to 
approve and countenance the deſign. Nor did the Iriſh emiſ- 
ſaries neglect to make their preſſing applications to this prin- 
ceſs, informing her of the late tranſactions in their country, 
imploring her ſuccour for a cauſe to which Providence had 
given a beginning ſo miraculouſly proſperous, and which they 
offered to ſubmit to her will and guidance, as ſovereign pa- 
troneſs of their juſt and pious enterprize. 


HER court was now the reſidence of all the fugitives and1yig. 
malecontents of England. Francis lord Lovel, chamberlain 
to Richard the third, who had already engaged in an unſuc- 
ceſsful inſurrection againſt Henry, repaired thither on the in- 
telligence of Simnel's firſt ſucceſs in Ireland ; and was quickly 
followed by John earl of Lincoln, a nobleman poſſeſſed with 
the moſt ſanguine hopes of advantage from the preſent diſ- I 
orders. He was the ſon of John de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, A" 
and Elizabeth, ſiſter to Edward the fourth. The partiality of L 
Richard the third, who had formed the deſign of appointing L 
Pol. 2. him 
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him ſucceſſor to the throne, if he ſnould die without iſſue, had 
inſpired him with exalted ſentiments, and the ſeverity of the 
king to all the eminent perſons of his party, determined him 
to ſeek ſecurity in the moſt deſperate counſels. He knew the 
futility of Simnel's pretenſions, but was ſenſible, that if by his 
means he could dethrone Henry, the inſtrument could be eaſily 
ſet aſide. He therefore readily obeyed the ſummons of the 
dutcheſs of Burgundy, and leaving Sir Thomas Broughton, a 
truſty agent in England, to manage the correſpondence between 
the malecontents, entered fully into the Iriſh adventure, and 
was the great counſellor and aſſiſtant to the dutcheſs in con- 
certing meaſures for the ſupport of Simnel. 


HenRy, in the mean time, fully informed of theſe dangerous 
commotions, took ſuch meaſures as were in his power to ſup- 
preſs them. Orders were iſſued for guarding the coaſts both 
of Ireland and Flanders, and preventing any ſupplies being 
conveyed to the enemy. Care was taken that the papal bulls, 
by which the dreadſul ſentence of excommunication was de- 
nounced againſt all thoſe who prefumed to queſtion the right 
of Henry's ſucceſſion, ſhould be promulged in Ireland; new 
complaints were made at the court of Rome, and the 
entreated to exert his ſpiritual authority againſt the Iriſh re- 
volters. 'But ſome biſhops only were deterred by the appre- 
henſions of papal vengeance. A northern Iriſh chieftain, of no 
inconſiderable power, took advantage of the commotions in the 
ſeat of government, and ravaged the Engliſh pale without 
controul. Still the lord deputy and his adherents were totally 
engaged by a more intereſting concern, that of deciding the 
right of ſucceſſion to the throne of England: and now, to ani- 
mate their hopes, two thouſand veteran troops arrived from 
Flanders, under the command of Swaart, a valiant and expe- 
rieficed leader, attended by the earl of Lincoln, viſcount Lovel, 
and other conſiderable malecontents of England. 


THE 
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Tux appearance of ſuch ſupport, inſpired the partizans of 
the young adventurer with the utmoſt confidence. They re- 
collected the ſmall beginnings from which the invaſion made 
by Henry had become ſo formidable and ſucceſsſul, and exulted 
in the ſuperiour advantages of their own cauſe. Uncontrouled 

in Ireland, except by the impotent diſſent of ſome individuals, 
they imagined that no great difficulties could be experienced 
in England, and fancied themſelves already poſſeſſed of ſove - 
reign authority, and inveſted with all the advantages to be 
expected from a revolution. In the mean time it was reſolved 
to proceed to the ſolemn coronation of their favourite prince. 
He was conducted in due ſtate to the cathedral, called Chriſt 
Church, attended by the lord deputy and officers of ſtate, the 
Engliſh nobles, and all his other adherents. The biſhop of 
Meath explained and enforced his right to the crown from 
the pulpit; it was formally recognized by all who attended on 
the ceremonial; a crown, ſaid to have been taken from a ſtatue 
of the Virgin, was placed on his head, amidſt the acclamations 
of the people ; and from the church he was conveyed in pomp Ware 
to the caſtle of Dublin, elevated on the ſhoulders of Darcy, 
chief of a conſiderable Engliſh family of Meath ; a ceremony "ZE 
which ſeems to have been adopted from the native Iriſh. 


To complete the royal character, the young king iſſued his 
writs of ſummons, and convened a parliament, in which laws 
were enacted, and ſubſidies granted, the utmoſt vengeance x, Stat. 
denounced againſt thoſe who preſumed to reſiſt him, and par- 8 Hen. VII. 
ticularly againſt the city of Waterford, whoſe poſſeſſions and 
franchiſes were declared forfeit, on account of their perverſe & 
oppoſition to the new government. Thomas Butler, a princi- | 
pal branch of the family of Ormond, who had fled into Eng- 
land to inform Henry of theſe commotions, was attainted and 
his poſſeſſions ſeized. William his brother was alſo treated as 
a rebel, and obliged to fly for ſafety into the neighbouring 


kingdom. The clergy voted a ſubſidy to the pope to ſoften 
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his reſentment, and to procure abſolution from the ſentence 
denounced againſt the oppoſers of Henry. The whole admi- 
niſtration of government, the procedure of law, and execution 
of juſtice, pafled for ſome time regularly, in the name of Ed- 
ward the ſixth. But this pageant of royalty was too flight to 
ſatisfy the ſecret views of thoſe who ſupported the adventurer, 
not to eſtabliſh his dominion in Ireland, but to expel the reign- 
ing prince from England. A council was aſſembled to deli- 
berate on means of employing the powers they had obtained, 
and improving the ſucceſs which had already attended their 
young king. It was propoſed to continue in their preſent ſitua- 
tion, and by mak ng Ireland the ſeat of war, to draw Henry 
into this country, His jealouſy would prompt him to attend 
the expedition in perſon ; and his abſence from England could 
not fail of raiſing dangerous commotions in the ſtate. 


Bur however wife and politic this counſel might appear at 
firſt view, the circumſtances of affairs in Ireland rendered it 
utterly impoſſible to be purſued. The Engliſh noblemen, 
who reſided in the ſeat of government, ſaw nothing of the 
country but what wore the faireſt and moſt flattering aſpect, 
and imagined themſelves already in poſſeſſion of a whole 
kingdom. Such were the repreſentations which they tranſ- 


mitted to their friends, and ſuch is the ſtrain in which grave 


and judicious hiſtorians ſpeak of their ſucceſs. But in effect, 
this adventurer and his adherents, amidſt all their ſpecious 
ſhew of royalty and magnificence, commanded but in a very 
confined, harraſſed, and impoveriſhed quarter of the iſland. 
Far the greater part of it was poſſeſſed by warlike ſepts, who. 
neither feared their power, nor interfered in their intereſts or 
conteſts, unleſs perhaps a ſingle chieftain, who was provoked 
er tempted to take advantage of their preſent phrenzy, and lay 
waſte ſome of their borders. Many of the reſt could boaſt 
that the Engliſh ſettlements ſubſiſted only by their protection, 
and left them. to enjoy their power in thoſe diſtricts from whence 

they 
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they had not been yet expelled, as an inferiour ſept now na- 
turalized in their country. The names of Kildare, Deſmond, 
or de Burgho, could indeed command numerous followers ; 
yet not as Engliſh lords, but Iriſh princes, not completely afh- 
milated, but bearing a ſtrong reſemblance to the old native 
chieftains. The new king, aſſiſted with all the influence of 
the lord deputy, could with difficulty contrive to maintain his 
houſhold, and ſupport the ordinary eftabliſhment of the ſtate 
for any conſiderable time. All the reſources he could extort 
from his Iriſh ſubjects were utterly unequal to the charge of 


a numerous army: ſo that it became abſolutely neceſſary to 
change the ſcene of their adventure. 


Men whoſe warm tempers hurry them into enterprizes of 
danger and innovation, poſſeſs their imaginations with hopes 
of vaſt advantage from the ſucceſs of their deſigns. The de- 
ception ſpreads through all orders ; and even the moſt inferiour 
followers in ſuch enterprizes indulge their dreams of riches 
and honours, The violence of thoſe of Engliſh deſcent, and 
the ſanguine inexperience of their Iriſh adherents, were not to be 
reſtrained by their ſuperiours. They preſſed clamourouſly to be led 
into England; the reſolution which ſuited the neceſſities of the 
Rate and the paſſions of the people, was ſoon adopted, and the em- 


barkation prepared. Henry in the mean time levied his troops, 
eſpecially in thoſe parts where the invaſion was expected to fall, 


continued his progreſs, made the neceſſary diſpoſitions in the ſuſ- 
pected countries ; and, to captivate the people by an appearance of Bacon. 
piety, viſited the ſhrine of our Lady of Walſingham, a great ſcene 

of popular devotion, where he offered his prayers and vows for de- 
liverance ; and returning to London, was there informed that the 
rebels from Ireland had landed in Lancaſhire, at a place called Fou- 

drey, and were joined by Sir Thomas Broughton and his troop. 


Tux earl of Kildare had been left in Dublin to attend the 
affairs of government. His brother, lord Thomas Fitz-Gerald, 
M 2 was 
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was poſſeſſed with ſuch perfect confidence of ſucceſs, that he 
reſigned the place of Iriſh chancellor, to follow the fortunes of 
Simnel, and with Maurice, another brother, attended on the 
earl of Lincoln, who took the lead in this expedition. His 
courſe was directed towards Vork, a meaſure deemed highly 
injudicious, as Lovel had been lately diſcomfited in this part 
of England, and the popular diſcontents allayed by Henry's 
perſonal appearance. His army, through their whole progreſs, 
affected the ſtricteſt and moſt inoffenſive regularity, as if their 
young king were tenderly ſolicitous for the peace and welfare 
of his people. But they were every where received with ſilent 
aſtoniſhment. The people, awed by the reputation which 
Henry had acquired of conduct and ſucceſs, ſuffered this army 
of foreigners, who preſumed to obtrude a ſovereign on England, 

to paſs unaſſiſted, to the utter confuſion 'of their leaders,, who: 
had now no hopes but in a ſpeedy and deciſive action. The king. 
advanced upon them, and was reinforced by the well-affected ;. 
the rebels with equal alacrity marched to meet him. They 
had bent their courſe towards Newark, with intent to ſurprize 
it. Henry, to prevent them, advanced his army between their 
camp and the town, a motion ſoon followed by an engagement 
near a village called Stoke, in the county of Nottingham. 


Tux deſperate valour of the rebels, affiſted by the conduct: 
of Swaart and his veteran Germans, kept the fortune of the 
battle a long time doubtful, notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of 
the king, both in the number and quality of his troops. It is 
ſaid by his hiſtorians, that the van- guard of his army only was 
engaged, and yet the aſſault of the enemy was violent and 
obſtinate, and attended with conſiderable ſlaughter. The forces 
of Ireland took their ſhare in the action with a furious valour; 
but being lightly armed after the faſhion of the native Iriſh, 
for which even thoſe of Engliſh race had unhappily renounced. 


the old Engliſh weapons, they were unable to reſiſt. the im- 
preſſion: 
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preſſion of the royal army: though broken, they till diſdained 
to fly, and were ſlaughtered with ſuch unrelenting havock, as 
was hideous and appaling to their affociates, and principally 
determined the victory in favour of the king. The earl of 
» T.incoln, the lords Thomas and Maurice Fitz-Gerald, Plunket, 
and other Iriſhmen of diſtinction, the gallant Swaart and Sir 
Thomas Broughton, all fell upon the field of battle. Lord 
Lovel having never been heard of more, was ſuppoſed to have 
undergone the ſame fate. Four thouſand of the rebels are ſaĩd 
to have been lain in this battle. And among the priſoners, 
Simnel himſelf attended by the prieſt his tutor, had the mis- 


fortune to fall into the king's hands, and thus cloſed his ſhort 
career of greatneſs. Henry affected too great magnanimity to 
take the life of this wretched inſtrument: he conſigned him 
to the menial offices of his kitchen, as the moſt effectual means 


to mortify his adherents, and to preſerve a living memorial of 
their infatuation, ſo as to deter others from the like factious 
enterprizes. Simon the prieſt was treated with greater rigour: 
while his pupil was indulgently advanced to the rank of fal- 
coner to the king, he was kept in cloſe and ſevere confine-- 
ment, and moſt probably ſuffered all. the puniſhment due. to, 
his attempt. 


Txvs were the ſubjects of Ireland awakened from their 
dream of victory, riches, and honour, to a fearful ſenſe of their. 
temerity, and the reſentment of that. rigid prince whom they 


had offended. Letters arrived. from Henry to the citizens of AIS. Tn. 
Waterford,. commending their fidelity, and encouraging. them Col. Dub. . 


to perſevere in a. brave and loyal. oppoſition. to the earl of Kil- 


dare and the citizens of Dublin. A papal bull was directed 


to thoſe prelates who had not been accuſed of the rebellion, . 


the archbiſhops of Caſhel: and Tuam, biſhops of Clogher and Rymer: 


Oſſory, to inflict the uſual eccleſiaſtical cenſures on the delinquent. 
clergy,. in which number were involved the primate of Armagh, 
| (though. 
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(though he had refuſed to aſſiſt at the coronation of Simnel,) 


the archbiſhop of Dublin, and the prelates of Meath and Kil- 


dare. The ſtorm of vengeance was thus gathering; but to 
avert it, the earl 6f Kildare and other lords inſtantly diſpatched 
their emiſſaries to the king, by whom they acknowledged their 
fault, and palliated it by ſuch pretences as they could deviſe, 
humbly imploring pardon, and promiſing by their future good 
conduct to atone for their late errour. A prince ſo bulily oc- 
cupied in ſuppreſſing the remains of civil commotion in Eng- 
land, found it neceſſary to ſuſpend his attention to the ſtate of 
Ireland; any violent proſecution of the revolters in this country 
would require to be ſupported by a conſiderable force, and the 
whole fabrick of Iriſh government might probably be diſſolved 
in the conflict. The very nobles, who had eſpouſed the cauſe 
of his rival, were abſolutely neceflary to his intereſts in repel- 
ing the Iriſh inſurgents ; nor was there any power in this coun- 
try which could he raiſed in competition. to that of Kildare 
and his aſſociates. The few lords who had been untainted by 
the late revolt, were of inferiour note, the family of Butler 
diſperſed, and their adherents diſcouraged. The houſe of 
Deſmond, which had indeed taken no part in the late diſorders, 
was favourably diſpoſed to their kinſman, or if they might be 
flattered into an oppoſition to Kildare, were at this time too 
much embarraſſed by their particular diſorders. James, ear] 
of Deſmond, during the courſe of Simnel's rebellion, had been 
treacherouſly murdered by a vindictive ruffian whom he re- 
tained, and dying without male iſſue, left his heir and 
brother entirely involved in purſuing the aſſaſſin and his 
accomplices. Such circumſtances were maturely weighed by 
Henry and his council. He contented himſelf for the preſent 
with anſwering the ſubmiſſions of his Iriſh ſubjects by declara- 
tions of pardon, attended however with ſevere reflections on 
their folly and diſſoyalty. Kildare in particular was hy 

| at 
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that the royal grace muſt entirely depend upon his future loyal and 

dutiful conduct, was ſtrictly enjoined and inſtructed to ſupport 

the king's intereſt, and thus for the preſent, was continued in 

the government. The citizens of Dublin taking advantage of — 
theſe apparently favourable diſpoſitions of king Henry, ad- | 
dreſſed the throne, acknowledging their offence, pleading the 

powerfut influence and example of the great lords, and even 8 

of their venerable prelates, by which they had been ſeduced, 

and humbly imploring to be included in the grace and pardon 

extended to the offending ſubjects of their land. 


BuT notwithſtanding this general appearance of ſubmiſſion: 
on the part of his ſubjects in Ireland, and the affected lenity of 
the king, notwithſtanding the patents of pardon were pre- 
pared in favour of all the lords and prelates guilty or ſuſpected, 
or whoſe conduct might hereafter be expoſed to any attack, 
ſomething further was ſtill neceſſary to compoſe the affairs of 
Ireland, after ſuch a commotion, and to eſtabliſh the king's. 
intereſt and authority in this country. Sir Richard Edgcombe,, 
who had been already employed in negotiations with the king 
of Scots, an officer of his houſhold, and one in whom he re 
poſed. peculiar confidence, was ſent into Ireland with a troo v ; 
of five hundred men, to oblige the ſubjects to renew their oaths gu N Ede 
of allegiance, and to tender the royal pardon, upon ſuch con combe. 


ditions as might aſſure the king of their future loyalty. = 2 


EDGCoMBE, on his arrival at the harbour of Kinſale, poſſibly 
from ſome apprehenſions of the temper and diſpoſitions of the 
people, at firſt refuſed to land, but obliged Barry, a principal 
lord in this diſtrict, to attend him on. board his ſhip, there to 
take the oath of allegiance, and do homage for his barony. 
He was however prevailed upon to honour the city with his 

| preſence, and the oaths and homage of lord Courcey were re- 
ceived in the church with greater form. Hence he proceeded. 


In. 
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in a coaſting voyage to Waterford where his only part was 
to commend and confirm the loyalty of the inhabitants. On 
his arrival in the harbour of Dublin, the magiſtracy were pre- 
pared to receive him with the utmoſt ſubmiſſions. But Kildare, 
when he had once recovered from his firſt alarm and ſur- 
Prize, began to recolle& his own power and conſequence, nor 
was he ready to attend the king's commiſſioner, or_ decided in 
the part he was now to take. Under pretence of his being at 
preſent engaged in a pilgrimage to ſome of the Iriſh ſeats of 
devotion, ſeven days were ſuffered to elapſe, before he vouch- 
ſafed to repair to Dublin. And when he at length conſent- 
ed to an interview with Edgcombe, the haughty ſeve- 
rity of the commiſſioner was returned with a cold civility. 
His overtures were examined, and diſcuſſed with freedom : 
the earl conſented to do homage and fealty, and to give aſ- 
ſurance of the moſt ſolemn oaths for his future fidelity. But 
ſome additional ſecurity was demanded, (the nature of it is not 
diſtinctly mentioned) which was either offenſive to the pride, 
or prejudicial to the intereſt of the earl and other great lords. 
Objections were raiſed, and the parties at firſt ſeparated i in dif- 
guſt. The treaty was renewed, but Kildare perſiſted in dictat- 
ing the terms on which he would accept his pardon ; and 
Edgcombe, after ſome delay, deemed it prudent to acquieſce. 
Homage and fealty were performed in a ſolemn and public 
manner by the earl of Kildare, the lords Portleſter, Gorman- 
ſton, Slane, Hoath, Trimbleſton, and Dunſany ; they were 
abſolved from the pope's ſentence of excommunication ; the 
prelates of Dublin, Meath, and Kildare, with ſome abbots 
and priors, ſubmitted in like manner, and received the like 
abſolution ; and ſuch were the prevarications apprehended, 
and ſuch ridiculous pretences were uſually deviſed for break- 
ing through the moſt aweful forms of obligation, purpoſedly 
adminiſtered with every circumſtance that could ftrike the 
mind with terrour and veneration, that Edgcombe is exact in 


ſpecifying, 
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ſpecifying, that the Hoſt on which the Iriſh lords were ſworn, 
had, by ſtipulation, been conſecrated by a chaplain of his own, 
on whom he had particular reliance, | 


Wirz his patent of pardon, Kildare was now preſented 
with a chain of gold from the king, in token of grace and re- 
conciliation. The citizens of Dublin, Drogheda, and Trim, 
the primate of Armagh, and ſome other offending clergy were 
alſo received into favour, and ſwore allegiance. The only 
perſons to whom the royal favour was denied, were Plunket, 
Chief juſtice, and Keating, the prior of Kilmainham, who had be- 
come particularly obnoxious by their zeal in the cauſe of Simnel. 
The moſt urgent ſolicitations were uſed in favour of theſe of- 
fenders; and in the caſe of Plunket they were at length effectual. 
But the inſolent and turbulent prior was declared unpardonable. 
He was ejected from his office of conſtable of Dublin caſtle, 
obliged to fave himſelf by flight, and ended a life of faction 
and contention, in the moſt abjeQ poverty and contempt. 


Tuus were the affairs of Ireland ſettled, and the ſubjects 
reconciled to the government of Henry ; the earl of Kildare 
was continued lord deputy, and left to purſue the uſual courſe 
of adminiſtration, and to repel the Iriſh invaders, whoſe out- 
rages had encreaſed, and were extended without ſufficient 
controul, during the late commotions. But a general pardon 
could not at once. allay the jealouſies and animoſities of rival 
lords. The few who boaſted their attachment to the throne 
in a time of general revolt, rated their own ſervices and ſuf- 
ferings at the higheſt value, inveighed againſt their late op- 
preſſors, inceſſantly ſolicited for favours and preferments, and 
repreſented to the king that they themſelves alone, of all his 
Iriſh ſubjects, were worthy of the royal confidence. Octavian, 
the primate of Armagh, was particulariy aſſiduous to ſupplant 
the earl of Kildare, and urgently repreſented the neceſſity of 
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being appointed to the office of chancellor, in order to form 
a balance againſt the enormous power of the deputy. Kildare 
was no leſs aſſiduous in defeating theſe ſecret practices ; ahd for 
this purpoſe, Payne, biſhop of Meath, was made his emiſſary 
to the king. Henry heard the ſeveral repreſentations with 
caution and reſerve, and although he deemed it imprudent to 
make any. preſent | innovation in the ſtate of his Iriſh govern- 
ment, and therefore rejected the petition of Octavian; yet 
ſuch were the fears and ſuſpicions raiſed in his mind, that he 
deemed it neceſſary to ſummon the earl of Kildare, with other 
lords of greateſt conſequence, into England. They attended 
him at Greenwich, and there, after 5 expoſtulations, re- 
ceived a confirmation of the royal grace. At a banquet to 


which they were invited, Simnel was appointed to officiate as 


a butler, to ſtrike his great partizans of Ireland with the more 
forcible impreſſion of their own folly. But this mortification 
of beholding the Idol to whom they had bowed the knee, de- 
graded to his original meanneſs, was followed by the moſt 
engaging expreſſions of indulgence and favour. The baron of 
Hoath, who although for greater ſecurity he accepted the king's 
pardon, yet had not engaged in the rebellion, received, a pre- 
ſent of three hundred pounds; and all were diſmiſſed with 
marks of confidence, and gracious aſſurances of being honour- 
ed and diſtinguiſhed, according to their future loyal fer- 


VICES. - 


THe earl of Kildare reſumed his government with full power 
and conſequence, and exerciſed it for ſome time in peace and 
ſplendour. His rivals were depreſſed, and their factions and 
clamours ſilenced. His forces were ſufficient to defend the 
borders from any danger to be apprehended from occaſional 
inſurgents, and the Iriſh chieftains of greateſt note were too 
well affected to his perſon, or too deeply engaged in their own 
quarrels, to make any important attempt upon the Engliſh 

ſettlements. 
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ſettlements. In the Sonth, the new earl of Deſmond acted 
entirely as an independent ſovereign, made wars and treaties 
with his neighbours, without any - oppoſition to Englith go- 
vernment, but without any interference with the king's mi- 
niſters. His power was greater than that of any chieftain in 
Munſter. and his renown encreaſed by two victories gained, 
one in Thomond, over O'Carrol, prince of Ely, the other in 
Deſmond, over Mac-Arthy, a potentate of (till greater figure 
and authority. Each of theſe, Iriſn chieftains fell in battle; 
and ſuch ſucceſſes, though not gained in the cauſe of Engliſh 
government, yet contributed to its ſecurity, by employing, 
weakening, and intimidating, ſome of. its moſt dangerous rivals. 
In the North, O' Nial, !:inſman to the lord deputy, and confi- 
dent in the ſupport of his authority attempted to oppreſs the 
neighbouring chieftain of Tirconnel, and ſoon kindled up a 
deſperate provincial war in Ulſter. The deputy. attempted to 
compoſe the conteſt by his mediation, but without eſſect. It 
continued with all the circumſtances, of barbarity incident to 
ſuch quarrels, , until the murder of O'N ial, and the infirmities of 
his rival for a while , ſuſpended: the animoſities of each party; 
which had nothing more conſiderable for their immediate cauſe, 
than the pride of O'Nial, who demanded that his enemy 
ſhould recognize his ſuperiority by paying tribute, The la- 
conic ſtate with which the demand was made and rejected, 
would . deſerve to be admired in a nobler conteſt. Send me 
tribute, or elſ. was the meſſage of O' Nial. The anſwer was 


expreſſed with the ſame princely brevity. I owe you en, 
and if- 


Dor: e futile conteſts left the Engliſh ſubjects. free 
from any extenſive inſurrection or dangerous invaſion, the af- 
fairs of England afforded new occaſion: to the revival of their 
factions. Another pretender to the crown aſſumed the name: 
of Richard duke of York, and was encouraged and patronized 
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by the reſtleſs dutcheſs of Burgundy. Tt was again reſolved 
that the adventurer ſhould make his appearance in Ireland ; 
in the mean time Perkin Warbeck (fo was he called) retired to 
Portugal, till a fair occaſion ſhould preſent itſelf for aſſerting 
his pretenſions. The deſign, however ſecretly conducted, could 
nor eſcape the vigilance of Henry, and determined him to make 
ſuch diſpoſitions in the Iriſh government, as he deemed beſt 
ſuited to his intereſts. The earl of Kildare was removed from 
the adminiſtration, and Walter, the archbiſhop of Dublin, 
ſubſtituted in his room, as deputy to the duke of Bedford. 
The chief juſtice, Plunket, was raiſed to the ſtation of lord 
chancellor; ſuch was the confidence now repoſed in him; and 
the baron of Portleſter, who had enjoyed the office of treaſurer 
for forty years, was obliged to reſign in favour of Sir James 
Ormond, a natural ſon of that earl who had died on his pil- 


grimage to the Holy Land. Theſe changes ſhew the ſecret 


aſſiduity of the prelate, and Plunket in particular, in practiſing 
at the court of England, and ſupplanting their former aſſociates; 
nor could they fail to excite jealouſies and diſſatisfactions. 
The earl of Kildare, diſguſted at his abrupt removal, was till 
more provoked at ſeeing Ormond return to Ireland, veſted with 
high authority, to revive the power of his rivals, the Butlers, 
and to ſupply the abſence of the preſent earl of Ormond, who 
was in high favour with the king, and employed on an embaſſy 
in France. The knight, on his part, was little careful to keep 
terms with the hereditary enemy of his houſe, whoſe power 
and influence he conceived to be conſiderably in their wane. 
The mutual pride and animoſity of theſe competitors, burſt 
forth at once on the arrival of Ormond. They flew to arms 
without the leaſt regard to the authority of government, and 
continued their petty brawl to the great annoyance and con- 
fuſion of the Engliſh ſubjects, as well as the encouragement of 


the Iriſh inſurgents. 
ARCHBISHOP 
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ARCHuB1SHOP Walter in the mean time convened his parlia- 
ment, where every tranſaction ſeems to have been purpoſedly 
calculated for the mortification of Kildare and his aſſociates. 
Some proceedings and inquiſitions which Portleſter had former- ow 5 
ly carried on againſt the archbiſhop, and by which he was a 
deprived of a conſiderable part of his temporalties, were pro- 
nounced grievous and malicious, and utterly annulled. This 
nobleman was declared to have converted the revenues of the 
kingdom to his own purpoſes, for more than forty years, and 
ordered to account in the exchequer, and pay the whole arrears 
of this long period, on pain of forfeiture and impriſonment. 
The tranſactions of Kildare during the inſurrection of Simnel, 
were invidiouſly recalled to view, and condemned with great 
ſeverity. The citizens of Waterford, who (as it is expreſſed 
by this aſſembly) had by falſe ſurmiſes been attainted by au- 
thority of parliament, in the time of Gerald earl of Kildare, 
lord deputy, in the reign of the preſent king, were fully reſtored 
to all their grants, authorities, and privileges : the fame favour 
was ſhewn to thoſe of the family of Butler, who had been at- 
tainted and driven from their poſſeſſions, during the admi- 
niſtration of Kildare. Theſe proceedings, evidently dictated 
by party rather than juſtice, were attended by an act of re- 


ſumption of all grants from the firſt year of Henry the ſixth; 
an uſual inſtrument of faction and revenge. 


SUCH was the ſituation of the Iriſh government, when Perkin 
Warbeck was ſent by his ſecret abettors into this kingdom. 
He landed on the ſouthern coaſt, without troops or retinue, A. D. 1493. 
or any proviſions for exciting an inſurrection, appeared in the Ware 
city of Cork in the character of Richard Plantagenet, who had 
eſcaped from the Tower, and was received and entertained by 
the chief magiſtrate with the honour due to this young prince. 
Hence he ſent letters to the earls of Kildare and Deſmond, 
acknowledging their loyal attachment to the family of York, 


notifying 
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notifying his arrival in their country, and entreating their 
aſſiſtance for the recovery of his rights. Kildare, beſides his 
attachment to the ſamily of Edward the fourth, had lately been 
mortified and provoked by Henry. Deſmond lived at a diſtance 
from his power, and unconnected with his government. The 
manner in which the former received this invitation, though 
not explicit, was at leaſt ſuſpicious. Deſmond, without re- 
ſtraint, at once declared in favour of the new adventurer. But 
before his appearance in Ireland could produce any conſiderable 
effect, he was ſuddenly called into France by the preſſing ap- 
plications of King Charles, who deemed him a convenient in- 
ſtrument to his purpoſe of forcing Henry to a peace. 


THE real character, the progreſs and the fortunes of this ad- 
venturer, do not properly belong to the preſent hiſtory. It is 
only pertinent to obſerve, that his ſhort reſidence in Ireland 
ſerved to enflame the violence of faction, to excite rumours 
and jealouſies, and to afford occaſions for intereſted reports 
and accuſations at the court of England. The Engliſh pale 
had been ſeverely viſited by that extraordinary malady called 
the Sweating Sickneſs. This had been ſucceeded by famine 
and peſtilence; yet ſuch calamities could not ſuſpend the faction 
and rivalry of the great lords. Perpetual complaints were made 
to Henry by every party, of the dangerous practices and deſigns 
of their competitors. This prince, harraſſed by repeated ac- 
counts of the diſorders ſubſiſting among his ſubjects of Ireland, 
and impatient of the contradictory advices received from this 
country, ſuddenly diſpatched a mandate to the archbiſhop of 
Dublin to repair to England, and lay before him a full and 
clear detail of all the circumſtances of his Iriſh government. 
Preſton, lord Gormanſton, was appointed lord deputy in his 
room: and although his powers were more confined, than 
thoſe uſually annexed to his office, yet as he was well known 
to be a partizan of the Geraldines, his advancement could not 


but 
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but prove offenſive to their oppoſers. Kildare and thoſe lords 
who had formerly been united with him, chearfully con- 
curred in ſupport of this new deputy, and aſſociated for the 
protection of the Engliſh borders. Their antagoniſts were 
violent in oppoſition to Gormanſton. He convened a parlia- 
mena at Drogheda : they refuſed obedience to its ſtatutes, for 
they pleaded that it had been aſſembled irregularly, and with- 
out due authority; that the deputy had no power by his com- 
miſſion to hold a parliament ; that the duke of Bedford, from 
whom his authority was derived, had reſigned his office pre- 
vious to the convention ; that the writ of ſummons which 
ſhould have been general, had been ifſued only to four coun- 
ties. Such pretences ſerved to excite new clamours, and af- 
forded the factious a fair pretence of equity and public ſpirit, 
to conceal their intereſted and malignant purpoſes. 


In the mean time archbiſhop Walter attended on the king. 


and was received with ſufficient favour. His aſpect command- Ware. 


ed reſpect, but his piety and gravity were more conſpicuous 
than his penetration and abilities. In his converſation on the 
ſtate of Ireland, Henry expreſſed his ſurprize that his ſubjects 
of this land ſhould be ſo prone to faction and rebellion, and 
that ſo little advantage had hitherto been derived from the 
acquiſitions of his predeceſſors, not withſtanding the fruitfulneſs 
and natural advantages of Ireland. Walter, with the ſimplicity 
of an eccleſiaſtic, rather than the deep reſearch of an able 
ſtateſman, aſcribed this entirely to the idle and wandering life 
which had been learned from the native Iriſh, and which made 
the people ready for innovation, eafily led aſtray, irritable and 
turbulent. Henry was too much verſed in the extenſive range 
of policy to be thus fatisfied. But an apparent goodneſs of 
heart, ſincerity, and unaffected integrity have more powerful 
attractions than even knowledge and penetration. Walter was 
entertained at the-court with particular attention, Being pre- 

ſent 
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ſent when a foreign ambaſſador was introduced, and in a florid 
harangue expatiated on the glory and renown of the Engliſh 
monarch, Henry, turning to the archbiſhop deſired his opinion 
of this oration which his courtiers ſo applauded. It pleaſeth 
* me well,” ſaid Walter with an undeſigning eaſe and fincerity : 
but methinks it flattered your highneſs too much.” In ſooth, 
replied the king with great compoſure, © the very ſame fault, 
good father of Dublin, occurred to us, and we were minded 
eto obſerve it.” 


Tut favourable reception of this prelate could not but 
alarm the party who had offended and oppoſed him, or whoſe 
conduct had been obnoxious or injurious to the intereſts of 
the crown. The earl of Kildare particularly dreaded the effect 
of his repreſentations. To guard againſt them, he reſolved to 
repair to the court of England; and there pathetically repre- 
ſented to the king the indefatigable malice of his enemies, in 
abuſing the royal confidence with falſe accuſations of his con- 
duct, and infinuations of his diſloyalty; and, with the moſt 
zealous profeſſions of fidelity, boldly offered to juſtify his con- 
duct againſt every ſuggeſtion of his adverſaries. But Henry 
was by this time fully prepoſſeſſed againſt this earl. The arch- 
biſhop had diſcloſed every ſuſpicious circumſtance of his con- 
duct; and the partizans of the earl of Ormond, Henry's diſ- 
tinguiſhed favourite, had induſtriouſly laboured to convince the 
king of his diſaffection and turbulent diſpoſition. He was told 
that various articles of accuſation had indeed been urged againſt 
him; but that it was in Ireland only where ſuch matters could 
be accurately examined and diſcuſſed: that his defence muſt 
be made there, and for this purpoſe he was to attend a new 
lord deputy now preparing to embark ; that Sir Edward Poyn- 
ings, an Engliſh knight, in whom the king placed peculiar 
confidence, was inveſted with this office, accompanied with 
ſuch powers as would effectually quell the diſaffected; that he 


would 
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would hear all complaints, and decide all controverſies, puniſh 
the delinquent, and reward the meritorious, fo as to leave no 
juſt grounds of diſcontent among the Triſh ae 


HexRY about this time had taken ſevere vengeance on * 
enemies ſo as to terrify the diſaffected. He had leiſure to attend 
to the neceſſary meaſures for regulating his dominions, and 
eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion of his family. But the pretenton 
of a competitor Kill ſubſiſted: Ireland had already-,proved 2. fit 
ſcene for commotion and conſpiracy ; ſo that his perfonal 


ſecurity; as well as the intereſts. of his crown, neceſlarily ob- 


liged him to make the affaits of this country an eſpecial object 


of his care . For the preſent he determined to begin with 
an 


* The — pills ©} i 3 the bold 8 in 3 of Simnel, 
and the deſperate valour diſplayed by the troaps led into England by the 
| Geraldines, had made this country the ſubje& of general diſcourſe and ſpe- 
culation ; and the riſing ſpirit of praject and enquiry had engaged individuats 
to ſearch deeply into che revolutions experienced in Ireland, ever ſince 275 
reign of Henry the ſecond 3 the declegſion of the * interaſt, the diſ- 
poſitions, temper, and power of the old natives, the deſigns and competitions 
of great lords, the conduct of the king's , officers, and the means of rendering 
an . appendage. to the crown of England, in. itfelf ſo valuable, of real weight 
and conſequence to the general weal, There is a diſcourſe ſtill extant in ſome 
repoſitories of curious papers, ſaid to have been preſented to the king and 
council, not later than the preſent period, in which the affairs of Ireland are 
copiouſty examined. The author labours to engage the king in the complete 
reduction und ſettlememt of this country. His hopes of ſucceſs he founds 
on a ſuppoſed prophecy, that abaut the preſent time, this great and important 
undertaking was to be completed, and that, in + conſequence, an united army 
of England and Ireland was to ſeat the king upon the throne of France, 
to reſtore the Greeks, to recover, Conſtantinople, and to make him emperour, 
of. Rome. Vet notwithſtanding this ridiculous fanaticiſm of the projeQor, 
his reſearches were accurate, and bis policy judicious. | He | recounts no leſs 
than ſixty regions of different dimenſions, all governed by Iriſh chieftams, 
after their antient laws and manners, together with a long catalogue of dege- 
nerate Engliſh, who had renounced all obedience to government, in the ſeveral 
provinces. The pale of Engliſh law and civil obedience, he confines within 
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an entirely new adminiſtration of Iriſh government, compoſed 
of men of approved attachment to the throne, and unconnected 
with any of the different factions, which had for ſome time 
raiſed ſuch commotions in Ireland. It was reſolved that Sir 
Edward Poynings ſhould be attended to his government, with 
a force conſiſting of about one thouſand men. An Engliſh lord 
chancellor was appointed to accompany him. Dean, biſhop of 
Bangor, and prior of Lanthony; Sir Hugh Conway, an Engliſh 
knight, was appointed lord treaſurer; the former judges were 
removed, and Engliſh lawyers of good repute ſubſtituted in 
their place. All theſe embarked with Poynings, and on | his 
arrival in Dublin were ſworn of the privy council. 


: CHAP. 


the narrow bounds of half the counties of Uriel, Meath, Kildare, Dublin, 
and Wexford, and the common people of theſe diſtricts he repreſents as en- 
tirely conforming to the Iriſh habit and language, although they profeſſed 
obedience to the laws; ſo general had been the intercourſe of foſtering, mar- 
riage, and alliance, with the enemy, of which the deputy himſelf had ſet 
the example, and which of conſequence he could not reſtrain. The griev- 
ances of theſe counties, from oppreſſive exaQtions, unnatural feuds, expe- 
ditions undertaken by (deputies from perſonal animoſity, or private intereſt, 
to the utter ruin of the ſubject, and without the leaſt advantage to the ſtate ; 


laws forgotten, neglected, and defied ; an encreaſing degeneracy, a general 


ignorance, and ſcandalous inattention to inſtruct and reform the people, are 
all detailed fully. The remedies propoſed are, a competent force ſent out 
of England to ſupport the authority of a chief governour of integrity and 
equity; a ſtrict attention to training the people to the Engliſh art of war; 
garriſons ſtationed ſo as to awe the-Iriſh enemies and rebels, to put an end 
to local quarrels, and gradually to reduce the whole body of inhabitants to 
obedience ; equitable and moderate taxation, ſubſtituted in the place of arbitrary 
impoſitions, with other particular regulations, many of which were afterwards 
adopted. Such remains of antiquity are not unworthy of notice, as the ſen- 
timents and opinions of cotemporaries ſerve to illuſtrate and confirm the re- 
preſentations collected from hiſtory or records. Pandarus five Salus Populi. 
MS. Trin. Col. Dub. . | 
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Arrival of Sir Edward Poynings.—Objefts of bis adminiſtration.— 
1 an Iriſh chieftain.—Poynings takes the field. — 
Prepoſſeſſed againſt the earl of Kildare.—The earl accuſed of a 
correſpondence with the enemy.—His brother ſeizes, Carlow.— 

Poynings alarmed. —Treats with the Iriſh—Summons a par- 
liament.— As of the tenth of Henry the ſeventh. —Poynings 
Law.—Second attempt of Perkin on Ireland. — He is ſupported 
openly by the earl of Dejmond.—He retires to Scotland. Kildare 
accuſed of diſloyalty, and ſent priſoner to the king.——His beha- 
viour to the king. — His contemptuous treatment of his accuſers. 
— The king's final anfwer to their charge. — Kildare reftored to 
the government of Ireland. — Deſmond pardoned. —Iriſh ſubjects 
reconciled to the king, —Device for reſtraining the-Iriſh enemies. 
—— igourous conduct of Kildare.—Htis quarrels with the Butlers 
accommodated. Practice of his enemies defeated. —His fiſter 
given in marriage to Pierce Butler, Who kills Sir James Or- 

mond, and ſucceeds to his power and poſſeſſions. —Daughter of 
Kildare married to Uliac Clanricarde Dangerous conſequence 
of this alliance. — Battle of Kuocktow. Its conſeguences.— Re- 
vival and encreaſe of the Engliſh power in Ireland. , 


H E arrival of Sir Edward Poynings to aſſume the office | 

of vicegerent, was an event attended with -confiderable % 

expectation. It evidently appeared to be the fixed purpoſe of A. D. 1 j 

the king, to break the power of thoſe lords, who by their ſta= Pp | 5 

tion and reſidence had gained an extenſive influence in Ireland, , 
who could raiſe numerous followers, and by authority of their 
name, lead them to any factious enterprizes; who, when en- 
truſted with the government, could model the legiflative aſ- 
ſemblies at their will, and dictate ſuch laws to their creatures, 
O 2 as 
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as might beſt ſerve the purpoſes of their power, their intereſt, 
or their revenge; who had connived at the growing degeneracy 
of the old Engliſh, and by their own pernicious examples had 
encouraged a contempt and diſregard of law and civility; who 
by their wars harraſſed the ſubjects, and by their parliaments 
loaded them with repeated taxes, ever grievous, frequently un- 
neceſſary, and almoft always. miſapplied. The ſcheme of this 
chief governour was nothing W. than that of a general | and 
extenſive reformation of the ſtate, to put an end to the i inigui- 
ty of miniſters, and the opprefſions of the people, as well as 
to extinguiſh every remaining ſpark of diſaffection and re- 
bellion. A general reduction of the old natives, or a conſider- 
able extenſion of the Engliſh dominions in Leland, could not 
as yet make any part of his deſign. | The pale was to be. firſt 
reformed, and the preſent. body Vor ſubjects to be taught the 
ſalutary ens of order and polity, to be drehgthencd and 
invigorated by wholeſome diſcipline. | 


Some. commotions however i in the Northein province, gave 
Ui an opportunity to employ. his military force before he 
could proceed to any 1 ortant meaſure of civil government. 
An Iriſh chieftain, alle O' Hanlon, had proved 'tematkably 
turbulent during all the late time of commotion. Though 
vigourouſly oppoſed by Kildare, yet his incurſions were con- 
tinued, and had grown more formidable by the concurrence 
of ſome other petty leaders of the northern, Iriſh, Poynings 
marched out to oppoſe him, and was attended by Sir James de 


Ormond, and by the earl of Kildare. This lord affected the 
moſt zealous attachment to the. Englich intereſts, in order to 


efface all former ſuſpicions, and to regain the royal favour. 


But his rivals watched. his conduct with an invidious aſſiduity; 
and the earl incautiouſſy afforded them ſome pretence for en- 


flaming the jealouſy, and alarming the ſuſpicions of Poynings. 
He was aſſured that Kildare laboured inceſſantly to oppoſe him, 
that 
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that he had even a into a eng correſpondence with 
the Iriſh enemy, aſſiſted them clandeſtinely, and was actually 
engaged in a conſpiracy with O' Hanlon, to maſſacre the king's 

deputy. To countenance theſe ſuggeſtions, they appealed. to 
his former conduct, his diſloyalty, has pride, and 515 oppreſſion, 
the importance he affected, and the intemperate averſion to 
an Engliſh governour, expreſſed by all his followers. Poyn- 
ings was alarmed, and to confirm his fears, intelligence was 
received that lord James, brother to Kildare, had poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the Caſtſe of Carlow, in defiance of the royal au- 
thority. The private inſinuations of the enemies to the houſe 
of Kildare, were now converted into an open and direct charge 
of treaſon againſt the earl. He was arreſted and confined; 


the deputy thinking it dangerous to continue in his preſent 
ſituation, haſtily concluded a treaty with the Iriſh inſurgents 3: 
and marching to Carlow, laid ſiege to the caſtle, which, after 


the reſiſtance of a week, was ſurrendered upon articles. 


Tur deputy and his: Engliſh forces had found in the Iriſh - 
an embarraſſing, thoygh not a very honourable enemy. In- 


ſtead of marching to the field in all the pomp. and pride of 


chivalry, and engaging in an open and regular battle, they 
darted upon their prey from inacceflible woods and moraſſes; 
to theſe they retired at the approach of the royal army; from 
theſe they again iſſued upon any proſpect of advantage, but 
before the deputy could draw out his forces, were already 
vaniſhed, ſo as to keep him in perpetual terrour and perplexity, 
without pexmitting him to ſtrike any deciſive blow. In this new 
kind of war, and in a ſtrange country, little glory was to be ac- 
quired, and much damage to be apprehended. He therefore re- 
ceived the intelligence, of Kildare' s traiterous practices with ſecret - 
pleaſure, as they afforded ſome colour for his retreat, and was in- 
tereſted in repreſenting them at the court of England in the ſevereſt 


manner, as this conveyed a juſtification of his military cond ut... 


As 
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Bacon. As he had derived no credit from his actions in the field, 

he was of courſe more ſolicitous that his civil adminiſtration 

ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by vigour and abilities. He ſummoned 

a parliament to meet at Drogheda, on Monday after the feaſt of 

Ir. Stat. Saint Andrew, one thouſand four hundred and ninety five, 

10H. VII. fourteen months after his firſt arrival in Ireland, an interval 

which afforded him ſufficient opportunity of hearing the po- 

pular complaints, and the devices of ſtateſmen, perfectly in- 

forming himſelf of the diſorders of the country, and confidering 

the remedies neceſſary to be applied. The principal intent of 

this aſſembly was to relieve. the ſabje&s from oppreſſion, and 

leſſen the enormous influence of the great lords; to reſtrain 

the degeneracy, and reform the manners of the pale; to 

ſtrengthen and ſecure the intereſts of the crown; to reviſe 

former laws, and regulate the proceedings of future parlia- 

ments. Their ſtatutes had a permanent and remarkable. effect 

on the political conſtitution of Ireland ; and demand ſome no- 

tice, not ſo much to correct the careleſs miſrepreſentations of 

fome Engliſh hiſtorians, as to ſtate facts without refinement 

or perplexity, ſome of which, at the diſtance of two hundred 

and ſeventy-five years, are matters of particular diſcuſſion. in 

Ireland, and at the very time I now write, there afford an 
intereſting ſubject of debate. | 


A.D. 1495. IT was the firſt care of this aſſembly, met purpoſely and 
avowedly for the effectual reformation of the Engliſh pale, to 
relieve the ſubject from thoſe grievous impoſitions called coyne 
and livery, by which the great lords had deſolated the land; 
baniſhing the freeholders, ſeizing their eſtates, and filling FR 
with the old natives, over whom they reigned, and by whom 
they were attended, in all the ſtate of barbarous ſovereignty, 
In the place of which was ſubſtituted a tax of twenty-ſix ſhil- 
lings and eight pence on every fix ſcore acres of arable land, 
belonging either to hy or eccleſiaſtical proprietors, to be paid 

for 
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for five years to the king. It was even forbidden to receive 
the uſual contributions from the landholder under the name of 
gift or reward, and the very giver was made liable to a penalty 
of one hundred ſhillings. Where the neceſſities. of the ſtate 
required the quartering of ſoldiers, the rates of their mainte- 
nance were defined and preſcribed, the poundage paid to the 
brotherhood of Saint George, as it had been by this time abuſed 
and perverted, was made payable anly to the king ; ſeveral 
penſions which had been extorted by the marchers and other 
lords, both lay tenants and ecclefiaſtics, for the pretended pur- 
poſe of ſecuring their poſſeſſions, were utterly revoked and 
annulled. The inferiour orders of ſubjects were thus bound 
only to a certain ſtated contribution to the exigencies of ſtate, 


without any additional charge, but that of ſecuring the marches 


from inroads, . by throwing up a competent entrenchment, for 
which each tenant was to be allowed one year's rent. 


THe preambles of theſe ſeveral ſtatutes contain ſevere reflec- 
tions on thoſe lords by whom the people had been fo grievouſly 
oppreſſed, on the extortions daily exerciſed by perſons of great 
authority in the land, and the ſubtle and crafty means. of un- 
ſpeakable impoſition practiſed under colour of juſtice, by per- 
ſons pretending to be of the king's council. To circumſcribe 
the power of theſe great leading perſonages, it was. enacted 
(and the laws themſelves point out their practices) that no 
citizen, burgeſs, or freeman of any city, ſhall receive pay or 
wages, as the follower of any great lord; “ foraſmuch' as the 
« cities and great towns, and eſpecially the city of Dublin, 
have of late been abuſed, and inordinately have demeaned 
«« themſelves, contrary to their natural faith and allegiance, 
« for the amity and favour they did bear to diverſe lords and 
« gentlemen of the land.” It was alſo provided that no 
lords or other perſons, not immediately connected with cor- 
porate towns, ſhould. be admitted into their councils, as free- 


men: 
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men or mogiſtrates, and that none ſhould be choſen magiſtrates 


or freemen but ſuch as had ſerved apprenticeſhips, and were 


conſtant inhabitants of the reſpectiye cities. The great lords 
themſelves were forbidden to retain any followers, but their 


houſhold officers and menial ſervants, except the marchers, 
who were neceſſarily allowed a larger following, but were to 
certify the names and number ef their retinue. For the fame 

purpoſe of diſolving particular aſſociations, it was forbidden 
to make war or peace, without licence of the deputy and to 
excite the Iriſh againſt the- inhabitants of the pale, or to raiſe 
any war againſt the governour, was declared high-treaſon. 
All thoſe compulſory alienations of church lands, by which 
the great oppreſſors had been enriched, were revoked-; they 
were forbidden to keep any great gun, or | hand-gun, without 
ſpecial licence: and all their military' cries, and words of 
diſtinction uſed by the ſeveral factions, were prohibited as 
utterly ſeditious and illegal. To reform the lower orders of 
ſubjects, they were ſtrictly enjoined the regular and conſtant 
uſe of archery. 'They were forbidden, in cafe of murder, to 
proſecute the offender in the old Iriſh method of compelling 
his ſept to pay a fine, but to proceed regularly according to 
the Engliſh law; and this crime of murder, by a ſeverity moſt 
expedient and neceſſary in times of turbulence, was declared 
to be high-treaſon. For the like purpoſe” of redncing the 
ſubje& within the bounds of civil polity, the ſtatutes of Kil- 
kenny were revived and confirmed, except that which prohi- 
bited the uſe of the Iriſh language, which had by this time 
ſpread through all the Engliſh ſettlements, and that which 
preſcribed the uſe of faddles, in which particular the Triſh 
cuſtom had 10 prevailed, as to render it impoſſible to be #bo- 
liſhed, or at leaft too inſignificant to be regarded, when it was 
no longer a mark of national diſtinction. All other ſtatutes 
made 1 in — PXHainerite or the common weal, were by the 
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ſame law confirmed ; and ſuch irregularity had been produced 
by the public diſorders, and ſuch confuſion, in the records of 
ſtate, that the act direQs that theſe ſtatutes be enquired of, and 
executed, and for the future carefully —ů by the lard 
treaſurer in the king's bench and common ne 


low this confirinaticn of 1 ſtatutes was not without 
particular exceptions. By an act which entruſted the govern- 
ment to the lord treaſurer, in caſe of the death or ſudden ſur- 


render of a deputy, the ſtatute which had veſted the election 


in the council was repealed, and this to prevent the incon- 
veniences experienced from the advancement of a factious lord. 
The law of elections of ſheriffs and other officers accountant, 
was alſo repealed, by veſting the nomination: of theſe in the 
treaſurer, who, to guard againſt the long abuſe experienced, 
particularly in the caſe of lord Portleſter, was by the ſame 
ſtatute to account annually before a committee of council. 
With the ſame diſregard of that law which had made the of- 
ficers of ſtate for life, and which indeed had been the act of 
ſaction, it was enacted, that in conſideration of the inconve- 
niences experienced from patents granted for life, which had 
emboldened officers to miſuſe their authority, contrary to all 
natural allegiance, no perſons entruſted with adminiſtration of 
juſtice, that is to fay, the chancellor, the treaſurer, judges, 
barons, and clerk of the rolls, and officers accountant, ſhall 
have any authority by patent, but only at the king's pleaſure. 
All grants to be hereafter made, or any ſtatute formerly enacted 
to the contrary, were declared null and void. The act made 
in the reign of Henry the ſixth, during the adminiſtration of 
the duke of York, and which confirmed the ſuppoſed preſcrip- 
tion in favour of foreigners, and entitled them to protection 
and ſupport, notwithſtanding the king's writ or letters miſſive 
for apprehending them, was recited with particular ſeverity ; 

all the diſorders raiſed by the partizans of Simnel and War- 

Vor. II. 4 beck, 
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beck, were imputed to it; the ſuppoſed preſeription was utter- 
ly denied and the ſtatute repealed. All acts of the parliament 
ſummoned under the authority of Simnel were totally an- 
nulled, and all records, proceſſes, ordinances of council, or 
other acts of ſtate done in the Ladd's name (as he is ſtiled) 
forbidden to be received, under the penalty of high - treaſon. 
The ſtatutes paſſed in the parliament held by lord Gormanſton, 
after the reſignation of his principal, the duke of Bedford, 
without due authority, and without general writs of ſummons 


to all the king's ſubjects, were alſo totally annulled; and poſſibly 


the tenour of thoſe acts might have influenced this reverſal (till 
more than the reaſons publicly aſſigned. 


BRSIDESs ſome ſtatutes relative to individuals, we find in the 
proceedings of this famous parliament, an act of attainder 
paſſed againſt Gerald Fitz-Thomas, earl of Kildare, for treaſon 
and rebellion, correſponding with the king's. enemies, conſpir- 
ing with O'Hanlon to flay the deputy, cauſing his brother 
James to ſeize the caſtle of Carlow, practiſing the extortion of 
coyne and livery, in diverſe parts of the ſhire-land; to which 
was added a charge of. his engaging in a correſpondence with 
the king of Scots, and practiſing with this avowed enemy of 
his liege lord, in order to procure forces for himſelf and the 
ear] of Defmond, that they might deſtroy the deputy, and the 
king's true ſubjects. The vengeance of parliament was ex- 
tended to his adherents and kinſmen, of whom we find a long 
catalogue attainted of high-treaſon, ſo as to reduce this noble 
family, which had long maintained the firſt rank in Ireland, to 
the loweſt ſtate of depreſſion and diſgrace. 


To ſecure the intereſts of the crown, and to controul the 
diſaffected, it was provided that none but men of Engliſh 
birth ſhould be entruſted with the care of the principal places 
of ſtrength throughout the whole Engliſh ſettlements ; and 
the turbulent and ſeditious conduct of prior Keating, ſuggeſted 


another 
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another ſtatute, whereby an Engliſhman alone was to be inveſted 
with the priory of St. John of Jeruſalem. | 


Tur only ſtatutes made in this aſſembly, which Engliſh 
hiſtorians have defigned to record, remain ſtill to be ſpecified. 
One of theſe purports, that “ whereas many ſtatutes lately 
% made within the realm of England would contribute to the 
« wealth and proſperity of Ireland, if uſed and executed in 
«« the ſame, it is ordained and eſtabliſhed by the authority of 
« parliament, and by the affent of lords and commons, that 
« all ſtatutes lately made within the realm of England, be- 
„ Jonging to the public weal of the fame, be deemed good 
« and effectual in law, accepted, uſed, and executed within 
« this land of Ireland, authorized, approved, and confirmed 
„ jn the ſaid land.” This, which lord Bacon calls a memorable 
law, was in his days tiled, by way of emingnce, the Law of 
Poynings ; and is repreſented by this author as the firſt pro- 
viſion for making the ftatutes of England to be of force in 
Ireland. But this adoption of Engliſh ſtatutes in the Iriſh 
parliament, was neither new nor extraordinary. We find the 
very ſame proviſion made by an Iriſh Ratute of the ſeventh year 
of Edward the fourth. Much leſs did this ſtatute contain any 


reſignation of legiſlative rights, or any formal inveſtiture of 


the parliament of England with the power of making laws 
for Ireland. Such ridiculous repreſentations (for no reſpe& to 
the abilities of their author can prevent their receiving this ap- 
pellation) are beſt confuted by the very terms of the ſtatute. 


Tux other act is that, ſo much the ſubje& of political de- 
bate, known in this part of the Britiſh dominions by the name 
of Poyning's Law. It is called an a&, that no parliament be 
holden in this land, until the acts be certified into England. 
And here I ſhall confine myſelf to the bare recital of it, as it 
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is a ſubject on which there will be occaſion to ſpeak at large 
in the Diſſertation annexed to this volume. 


„Item, at the requeſt of the commons of the land of Ire- 
« land, be it ordained, enacted, and eſtabliſhed, that at the 
*« next parliament that there ſhall be holden by the king's 
« commandment and licence, wherein amongſt other the 
« king's grace intendeth to have a general reſumption of his 
% whole revenues, ſith the laſt day of the reign of king Ed- 
« ward the ſecond, no parliament be holden hereafter in the 
« ſaid land, but at ſuch ſeaſon as the king's lieutenant and 
« council there firſt do certify the king under the great ſeal 
of that land, the cauſes and conſiderations and all ſuch acts 
« as them ſeemeth ſhould paſs in the fame parliament, and 
« ſuch cauſes, conſiderations, and acts, affirmed by the king 
« and his council, to be good and expedient for that land, 
„ and his licence thereupon, as well in affirmation of the ſaid 
% cauſes and acts, as to ſummon the ſaid parliament under his 
« great ſeal of England had and obtained: that done, a par- 
« liament to be had and holden after the form and effect afore 
« rehearſed ; and if any parliament be holden in that land 
c hereafter, contrary to the form and proviſion aforeſaid, it 
be deemed void and of none effect in law.” 


Tux ſeverity expreſſed in this parliament of Sir Edward Poyn- 
ings againſt the earl of Kildare and his adherents, ſeems prin- 
cipally to be imputed to the ſecret malice of his rivals, though 
his conduct had not been entirely free from ſuſpicion or offence. 
An open undeſigning ſimplicity, tinctured with rudeneſs and 
violence, and frequently inflamed by paſſion, had rendered 
him an eaſy prey to deſigning enemies. And the impatience 
of his kindred at the diſgrace of their noble chief, hurried 


them into extravagancies which were readily imputed to his 


influence. The times were dangerous and diſordered, not- 
withſtanding. 
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withſtanding all the vigour of the preſent deputy. Perkin 
had been driven to a ſecond attempt on Ireland ; and being 
openly ſupported by the earl of Deſmond and his numerous 


followers, advanced as far as Waterford, and beſieged the city ; MS. Trin 
but here, being oppoſed by the Butlers and other enemies of Col. Dub. 


the Geraldines, the ſiege was raiſed, and the unhappy adven- 
turer retired to the king of Scots. Hence the ſuſpicion was 
naturally raiſed, that Kildare and Deſmond had entered into 
ſecret correſpondence with this prince. Their enemies now 
enjoyed all the credit and conſequence of triumphant loyalty. 
Deſmond was at a diſtance from their power ; Kildare lay at 
their mercy, and they firmly reſolved on his deſtruction. But 
the deputy was poſlibly informed how odious and unpopular 
the ſeverity of Tiptoft had appeared in a former reign. . He 
declined to take cognizance. of the accuſations urged againſt 


the earl, but ſent him priſoner to Henry, to anſwer for his 
ſuppoſed offences before the throne. 


Tur civil inſtitutions of this Iriſh adminiſtration, could not 
but be highly acceptable to the king. The ſudden retreat of 
Perkin from Ireland, was imputed wholly to the wiſe .and vi- 
gourous diſpoſitions of the deputy; and now, to crown the ho- 
nour of his government, a nobleman, ſuppoſed to be the great 
and leading enemy to the throne in Ireland, was ſent captive, . 
and ſubmitted to the ſentence of his offended prince. Poyn- 
ings returned. in a kind of triumph to England, and for his. 
diſtinguiſhed ſervices, received the honour of the garter. The 
biſhop of Bangor was entruſted. with the government, who. 
committed the affairs of war and the defence of the pale to 
Nugent, baron of Delvin, proceeding in the ordinary courſe of 
adminiſtration, while the Iriſh and degenerate Englith ſepts 
were buſied in their conteſts with each other, which no Eng- 
liſh government had as yet attempted to reſtrain... 


KiLDARE: 
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KiLDARE in the mean time was kept a cloſe priſoner in 
London, without being heard, or confronted with his accuſers ; 
while his wife, deeply affected with the diſgrace of her con- 
ſort, and kept in anxious uncertainty of his fate, languiſhed 
under ſuch violent impreſſions, and died in Ireland. But this 
interval was probably of ſervice to the earl, as it gave the king 
an opportunity of being informed of his real character, as well 
as that of his adverſaries. Their agents were diſpatched to 
London, and inveighed with great violence againſt the trai- 
terous attempts and deſigns of the noble priſoner. He was at 
length admitted to confront-them in the king's preſence ; when 
Henry found, inſtead of a dangerous, ſubtile, and dark con- 
fpirator, a man of unrefined, artleſs, and even awkward ſim- 
plicity ; of a demeanour ſo eaſy, ſo confident, and unreſtrained, 
as ſeemed to indicate a perfect conſciouſneſs of his on inno- 
cence. Henry directed him to prepare for his defence, and 
to provide himſelf with able counſel, as he feared his cauſe 
would require it,—** Yea,” replied the earl, * the ableſt in 
* the realm,” ſeizing Henry by the hand with an uncourtly 
familiarity. ** Your highneſs I take for my counſel againſt 
* theſe falſe knaves.” The king ſmiled at the novelty of . this 
addreſs, and the uncouth compliment to his equity and diſcern- 
ment. He heard his accufers, and found their charge unſup- 
ported in every point of moment to the intereſts of the crown, 
and in other matters frivolous and futile. The king ſoon per- 
ceived that their allegations were dictated by private reſent- 
ments, and factious malignity, and was not diſpleaſed to ſee 
the culprit treat them with the ſeverity of a ſuperiour, as if ſtill 
in Ireland, and in the fullneſs of power. As their charges of 
treaſon were ſoon found to amount to nothing more than ſur- 
miſe and ſuſpicion, as. the Iriſh lord, with whom he was faid 
to have conſpired againſt Poynings, gave ſolemn and ſatisfactory 
evidence to exculpate him, the accuſers were obliged to recur 

to 
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to his violences, and the injuries they had ſuſtained from him 
in Ireland, matters in which Henry was not nearly intereſted. 
Among other accuſations it was urged, that the earl, in one of 
his lawleſs excurſions, had facrilegiouſly burned the church of 
Caſhel to the ground.—“ Spare your evidence, ſaid Kildare, 
* did ſet fire to the church, for I thought the biſhop had 
* been in it. This undeſigning manner of pleading the ag- 
gravation, in excuſe for his offence, helped to caſt an air of ri- 
dicule upon the profecutors, not unfavourable to the culprit, 
They cloſed their charge with a warm and paſſionate decla- 
ration, that all Ireland could not govern this earl.” — 
* Well! replied Henry, „this earl ſhall then govern all 
Ireland.“ | 


Tur triumph of Kildare was now complete, He was re- . 06 
| ſtored to his eſtate and honours, and confulted about the affairs — | 
of his country. By his advice, as it is faid, Henry renewed a Tom. xii. 
pardon he had formerly granted to the earl of Deſmond, not- * 5675 634. 

withſtanding his repeated offences. In the new patent were 
included ſeveral prelates, and ſeveral branches of the houſe of 
Deſmond who had favoured the cauſe of Perkin. None of 
the Iriſh ſubjects were excluded from the royal grace, except 
Walter, the magiſtrate of Cork, who had been the firſt to re- 
ceive this adventurer, and lord Barry, who had been particu- 
larly active in his ſervice: the firſt was reſerved to ſuffer at 
Tyburn with the unhappy youth whoſe cauſe he had eſ- 
pouſed. Barry was baſely murdered. in his retreat, by an un- Ware. 
natural brother.. 


Bur although the king was perſuaded that this act of favour 
would effectually quiet the minds of the Iriſh ſubjects, and 
reconcile them to his fervice, yet the pacification of thoſe parts 
of the iſland, not obedient to his government, was deemed 
highly neceſſary to complete the effectual ſettlement of this 

country. 
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country. The Northern chieftains had an eaſy paſſage in- 
to Scotland, and might form dangerous deſigns, in con- 
junction with his Scottiſh enemies. Their commotions during 
the adminiſtration of the biſhop of Bangor, had not been un- 
noticed. O'Brien and ſome other chieftains of the ſouth were 
equally violent, and had made more dire& attempts againſt 
the Engliſh ſettlements and places of ſtrength. The quelling 
ſuch inſurgents had ever been a great and burthenſome ſervice, 
which had exhauſted the revenue, and employed all the ſtrength 
of his Iriſh territories : and, as they were neither to be inti- 
midated by his authority, nor ſubdued by his arms, Henry de- 
termined to employ the papal authority, from which the crown 
of England ſtill affected to derive the right of ſovereignty in 
Ireland, to reſtrain a people, who, amidſt all their violence, 
were ſuperſtitiouſly addicted to the ſovereign pontiff. By his 
procurement, pope Alexander addreſſed his commiſſion to the 
primate of Canterbury, the biſhops of London, Durham, Bath 
and Wells, empowering them to appoint ſuch prelates of Ire- 
land as they ſhould chooſe; to convene the clergy and laity 
of this land ; to enquire into the diſorders particularly ſubſiſt- 
ing in the remoter and leſs populous parts of this country ; to 
apply effectual remedies to thoſe both of clergy and people; 
and to execute all ecclefiaſtical cenſures on the refractory and 
rebellious, for the effectual reſtoration of order and tranquil- 
lity.—lIt ſeems to be regretted that Henry, inſtead of recurring 
to this expedient, which in the event proved to be of no con- 
ſiderable effect, did not at once make a general tender of the 
Engliſh law to theſe diſtracted people, and receive the whole 
body of the Iriſh into the number of his ſubjects. But the 
ſeaſon for ſuch an offer ſeems now to have elapſed. When they 
formerly petitioned for this favour, they were harrafſed by the 
power, and controuled by the extenſive ſettlements of their 
neighbours of the Engliſh race. Now, they had recovered a 

Con- 
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conſiderable part of their ancient poſſeſſions; and, in propor- 
tion, had reſumed their ancient pride. They, who had formerly 
been humble fuitors to the crown of England, were now to 
be wrought upon by indirect and artful methods. Had the 
preſent policy of Henry been attended with any remarkable 
ſucceſs, men of refinement and ſpeculation might have diſco- 
vered its efficacy in the very nature and ſpirit of his ſcheme. 
But the truth is, he recurred to the expedient moſt convenient 
to his preſent circumſtances. 


Tux office of chief governour of Ireland was not now of ſo 
great conſequence, or ſo formidable to the crown as in former 
times ; the vicegerent could no longer ſummon an Iriſh parlia- 
ment at his pleaſure, and dictate ſuch laws as might ſanctify 
his factious purpoſes. The king had therefore the leſs ſcruple 
in veſting his new favourite, the earl of Kildare, with this of- 
fice, as lord deputy to his ſon Henry. By marrying, a new 


wife of the family of Saint John, he had formed an intereſt in 


England, and became more nearly connected with the crown, 
And poſſibly, by what had been obſerved. of his ſpirit and- diſ- 
poſition, he was deemed well fitted for the direction of a ſtate, 
which had been lately regulated, and which activity and vigi- 
lance, joined with a perfect knowledge of the people to be 
governed, might eaſily keep in order. Henry is however ſaid 
to have detained the earl's ſon in London, as a ſecurity for the 
father's conduct. But Kildare, leſs influenced by fear than b 
affection to a prince from whom he had received ſuch diſtin- 
guiſhed favours ; entered on his government with a zealous ſo- 
licitude to ſupport the intereſt of the crown, 
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His very name was terrible to the Iriſh inſurgents: he pur- A. D. 1491. 


ſued them with an implacable ſeverity; and drove them from 
every fort they had contrived to ſeize. In the North, where 
his kinſman O' Nial was, in conſequence of his connexion with 
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the deputy, a profeſſed friend to Engliſh government, he quell- 
ed his oppoſers, and forced them to ſubmiſſion. In the South 
he proceeded with the like vigour, to ſuppreſs all remains of 
diſloyalty. In the city of Cork, ſtill juſtly ſuſpected of diſ- 
affection, he ſtationed ſuch a military force as might effectually 
controul the inhabitants. With the ſame vigour at Kinſale, 
he ſubdued the remains of the faction ſupported by lord Barry; 
and obliged them not only to ſwear allegiance, but to deliver 
hoſtages as a ſurety for their future dutiful behaviour, agree- 
ably to thoſe Iriſh cuſtoms which they had adopted. His at- 
tachments to the intereſts of the crown were equally diſplayed 
in a readineſs to forget all former complaints, and to be re- 
conciled to thoſe who had been the enemies of his family. 
With the archbiſhop of Armagh, who had been one of his 
great competitors, he formed a ſincere accommodation, highly 
acceptable to their common friends. . The like placable dit- 
poſition he affected to diſcover towards the houſe of Ormond. 
Sir James Ormond, now the Iriſh leader of this family, pro- 
feſſed a ſolicitude to clear himſelf from inſinuations and ru- 
mours of his diſaffection to the preſent government, and ſome 
ſecret practices againſt the deputy. He propoſed to attend 
Kildare at Dublin, in order to explain his conduct in an in- 
terview, and came accompanied with a formidable train of 
armed followers. The citizens were juſtly offended, and ran 
to arms. The deputy appointed the cathedral church for the 
place of interview ; and here the two parties attending on Kil- 
dare and Ormond, from mutual reproaches, ſoon fell to mutual 
violence. The Dublinians were the firſt offenders, and with- 
out regard to the ſanity of the place, diſcharged a flight of 
arrows againſt their opponents, which however produced no 
miſchief but to the fabric and its furniture. Ormond con- 
cerved that a conſpiracy had been formed to deſtroy him; but 
his fears were ſoon quieted by the deputy, who compoſed the 
tumult, and aſſured him of ſaf:ty and protection. The inter- 


view 
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view concluded, as uſual, with formal declarations of reſpect 
and friendſhip, with real diſguſt on each fide, and all the im- 
preſſion of former animoſities. 


Nox was the ſubſequent conduct of Kildare calculated to 
allay the diſcontents of thoſe who were the enemies of his houſe. 
He acted with too great vigour and too zealous an attachment to 
the throne, not to provoke thoſe who were only to be con- 
tented by the abſolute depreſſion of their rival, and who ac- 
knowledged no merit. in the vigilant and faithful exerciſe of 
his power, They ſaw him pierce into the remoter quarters of 
the iſland, and decide all controverſies, either by the terrour 
of his name, or the vigour of his operations. Their murmurs 
and complaints in England, only ſerved to difcover their ma- 
lignity. The deputy repaired to London, there gave the moſt 
convincing proofs of his integrity, and was confirmed in his 
authority. He continued to annoy the inſurgents, and to defend 


the pale. The Iriſh annaliſts inform us, that he had artfully 


contrived to weaken his perſonal enemies by dividing the family 
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of Butler; that for this purpoſe he gave his ſiſter to Piers, rival 


of Sir James Ormond, and ſupported the pretenſions of his 
brother in-law, who, according to the cuſtoms learned from 
the Iriſh, aſpired to be chieftain of his ſept. We are told that 
this Piers was perſecuted by his rivals, obliged to retire with 
his family, and to live in the greateſt . penury and diſtreſs. 
Till touched by an accidental complaint made by his wife of 
the hardſhip ſhe endured, he iſſued forth, encountered, and 
flew Sir James, and thus gained his power and poſſeſſions. 


REFINED policy formed no part of the character of Kildare; 
but the ſcheme of alliance with the powerful chieftains was 
obviouſly calculated to ſupport and extend his power, and ac- 
cordingly we are told that one of his daughters was given in 
marriage te Uliac of Clanricard, one of the great lords of Con- 


naught, that ruled a powerful ſept of degenerate Engliſh. As Ibid. 
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he did not entirely depend for his influence on the royal com- 
miſſion, ſo neither were his operations confined to the ſupport 
of government. The diſreſpectful treatment of his daughter, had 
a violent effect upon the irritable temper of the earl, and led 
him to expoſtulate ſeverely with his ſon-in-law. Altereations 
and mutual defiances, ended in a declared war between the pow- 


ers of Connaught and thoſe of the lord deputy. 


CLANRICARD was joined by O'Brien and ſome Iriſh aſſociates 
of Munſter. Thoſe of the pale united with the deputy, and were 
reinforced by O'Nial his kinſman, and other Northern dynaſts. 
Kildare, after an adminiſtration of ſome years, attended with 
honour and ſucceſs, was now on the point of hazarding a 
battle with ſuperiour numbers, not for the intereſts of govern- 
ment, but in-a cauſe where the parties were engaged from pri- 
vate pique, at leaſt from no more reaſonable or exalted mo- 
tive, than that of ſupporting the honour of ſome particular 
ſept or diſtri. Kildare, however, took the field in all the 
ſtate of a chief governour, with the uſual attendants of his 
court, as if he were engaged in the ſervice of his royal maſter ; 
a parade both offenſive and ridiculous to his Iriſh allies, who 
contemptuouſly adviſed him to diſmiſs his uſeleſs train of bi- 
ſhops and lawyers. The two armies met at a place called Knock- 
tow, a few miles diſtant from the city of Galway; and when 
the enemy were ſurveyed, ſome lords of the pale, conſcious 
that they had involved themſelves in a private quarrel, of a 
precarious iſſue, cautiouſly adviſed to prevent danger to the 
ſtate, and the king's diſpleaſure, by retiring. But they had 
proceeded too far for a retreat ; and in the engagement, happily 
the ſuperiour arms and diſcipline of their forces prevailed over 
the naked and diſordered numbers of the enemy. - Their firſt 
tumultuous onſet was received with ſuch ſteadineſs, by the ar- 
chers of the pale, and repelled with ſuch execution, that the 
route was inſtantaneous. The victors purſued the ſlaughter 

without 
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without danger or oppoſition, and we are told, without any loſs, 
except of a few prifoners abandoned by Gerald, the ſon of Kildare, 
who raſhly quitted. his tation in the rear, in order to take an 
active part in the engagement. The quarrel had been. raſhly 
and unwarrantably commenced ; but the victory was repreſent- 

ed as an honourable and important fervice to Engliſh govern- 
ment. The archbiſhop of Dublin was ſent to Henry to notify 

the total and final ehren of all his Iriſh enemies, by the 

arms of his lord deputy; an intelligence ſo pleaſing to the king, Ware. 

that he conferred the garter on the earl of Kildare. 


Tur victory of Knocktow was followed by a complete re- 
duction of the degenerate Engliſh clans of Connaught and 
Munſter, by which government was indeed ſecured. from the 
danger of turbulent inſurgents, although the number of faith- 
ful ſubjects was by no means encreaſed. Galway and Athunree, 
which had been fortified againſt the deputy, were ſurrendered ;, 
two ſons of Uliac Clanricard, who had been made priſoners 
in the battle, were detained by Kildare as a ſurety for the 
good conduct of their father: and the great buſineſs of this 
lord's adminiſtration was now to compoſe the accidental diſ- 
orders which aroſe in particular diſtricts, and to fortify the pale 
by repairing and erecting caſtles. The proviſions made in the 
parliament of Sir Edward Poynings, had greatly circumſcribed 

the buſineſs of Iriſh. legiſlation. We have ſhort memorials 
of three ſubſequent parliaments only during the reign of Henry 
the ſeventh. In the fourteenth year of his reign, acts made Rot. Can: 
in England for the puniſhment of cuſtomers, controlers, and Hib. 
ſearchers, were authorized and affirmed in a parliament held 
at Triſtledermot, and directed to be put in execution, 
but not till they ſhould be firſt duly proclaimed in Dublin, 
Drogheda, and other market towns. In the ſucceeding year, 
a duty was granted of one ſhilling in the pound on all mer- 
chandizes imported or exported, except wine and oil, and a 


tax. 
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tax of thirteen ſhillings and fourpence on every plow-land, 
by way of ſubſidy for ten years. In a parliament ſummoned 
in the twenty- fourth of Henry the ſeventh, and afterwards 
prorogued, the only act made, was one for the revival of this 
ſubſidy for the ſame term, with this remarkable proviſion, that 
* if this act or grant of ſubſidy be thought by our ſovereign 
* lord the king and his council, hurtful or prejudicial to his 
* ſubjects of this land, then our ſaid ſovereign lord ſhall, at 
„ his will and pleafure, reform, diminiſh, extinct, adnulle, or 
* revoke the foreſaid grant of ſubſidy, in part or in whole.” 


FROM this reign we may date the firſt revival of the Engliſh 
power in Ireland ; which, from the Scottiſh war in the reign 
of Edward the fecond, had gradually declined into a miſerable 
and precarious ſtate of weakneſs. The authority of the crown, 
which had at laſt been defied, inſulted, and rejected, even in 
the Engliſh territory, was reſtored and confirmed by a rebellion 
vigorouſly oppoſed and ſucceſsly ſuppreſſed. If we may 
judge by the event, it was not caprice and levity, but prudence 
and circumſpection, which determined Henry to reconcile the 


| earl of Kildare to his intereſts, and to entruſt a government, 
- which the preſſing affairs of England and the circumſtances 


of his reign, could not permit him to ſupport by a conſiderable 
military force, to a nobleman active, generous, of extenſive 
connexions in Ireland, and of a temper fitted to contend with 
the turbulence of oppoſers. The ſeigniory of the crown of 
England over the whole body of the Iriſh, ſeems in former 
reigns to have been ſorgotten ; but now we find it formally 
claimed and aſſerted; and ſome of the moſt peſtilent and fero- 
cious of the Iriſh ine were, by their perſonal connexions 
with the deputy, become the avowed friends of the Engliſh 
power. The pale was indeed not yet extended ; but it was 
ſecured more effectually than in ſome former reigns. The ig- 
nominious tribute for a long time paid to ſeveral Iriſh chief- 

tains 
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tains was not withdrawn, but the. hoſtilities of ſuch, chieftains 
were oppoſed and chaſtiſed. Even in their own diſtricts they 


were made to feel the. ſuperiority of Engliſh government; 


and the ſhare taken by the lord deputy in their local quarrels, 
however it aroſe from party and family connexion, yet ſerved 
in the event to preſerve the public peace, and to reſtrain the 
courſe of ſenſeleſs conteſts, which in the end might affect the 
Engliſh ſettlements. The till encreaſing degeneracy of the 
Engliſh, evidently appears to have been a principal embarraſſ- 


ment to the adminiſtration, as it created a number of enemies - 


more inveterate than the old race of natives, as they were 
conſcious that their rebellion would be more rigourouſly. pu- 
niſhed. | : 


Tr1s degeneracy we find commonly imputed to a lawleſs 
ſpirit of riot and diſorder, impatient of the reſtraint of Engliſh 
law ; a contagion indeed too readily caught by men who live 
in a ſtate of perpetual warfare, without refinement or diſcipline. 
But ſome part of it may reaſonably be imputed to the weakneſs 
of Engliſh government, which left remoter diſtricts unreſtrain- 
ed and undefended, fo that the inhabitants were neceſſarily ob- 


liged to court the alliance and ſupport of the neighbouring 


Iriſh clans. The mutual wants of both parties, induced a cor- 
reſpondence z and that good-natured ſociability and hoſpitality, 
by which the Iriſh were diſtinguifhed, improved and extend- 
ed it. The warm and powerful affection of the ſexes, free from 
the artificial reſtraints of civility and refinement, knows no- 
diſtinctions of races or families. Laws forbad all intermarry- 
ing with the Iriſh; but laws were inſignificant barriers againſt 
the propenſities of humanity, and the power of mutual inter- 
courle and affection. But whatever cauſes may be aſſigned for 
it, the old Englith race had by this time proceeded. fo far to- 
wards a coalition with the old natives, that even in the pale, 
and the very ſeat of government, the Iriſh manners and lan- 
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guage were generally predominant. And it may be doubted 
whether ſuch effect could poſſibly have been produced, if the 
old natives had ever been poſſeſſed invariably and unalterably 
with that inveterate national averſion, to which their repeated 
inſurrections are commonly aſcribed. The ſolution was eaſy, 
and might have ſerved the purpoſes of a ſelfiſh policy; but 
there are other cauſes equally obvious to be aſſigned: and 
candour muſt acknowledge that national prejudices and aver- 
tions are as generally predominant in thoſe who poſſeſs ſuperiour 
power, who are impatient of oppoſition, and provoked at any 
appearance of rivalſhip in men whom they are habituated to 
regard as inferiours. In the remains of the old Iriſh annaliſts, 
we do not find any conſiderable rancour expreſſed againſt the 
Engliſh. They even ſpeak of the actions and fortunes of 
great Engliſh lords with affection and ſympathy. In the me- 
morials remaining of this preſent period, written by an Engliſh- 
man, we are told, that immediately after the victory of Knock- 
tow, lord Gormanſtown turned to the earl of Kildare, in the 
utmoſt inſolence of ſucceſs. © We have ſlaughtered our ene- 
% mies, faid he, but, to complete the good deed, we muſt 
% proceed yet further, —cut the throats of thoſe Iriſh of our 
« own party.“ 
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Acceſſion of Henry the ęigbib. Ireland neglected.— Earl of Kil- 
dare lord-deputy.— His authority. — His death. — Its effefts.— 
He is fucceeded by bis ſon. — His parliament. — His ſucceſs.—Se- 
cret practices of the Butlers. — M olſey diſpleaſed with Kildare 
who is ſummoned to England. — His marriage.—Wolſey's advice 
for the adminiſtration of Iriſh government.—Earl of Surrey 
hard-deputy.—His conduct and ſucceſs. — His advice to the king. 
.——Recalled. —Sneceeded by the earl of Ormond.—Whimfical em- 
baſly to king Henry.—Ormond ſupplanted by Kildare—who ts 
appointed his ſucceſſor.—Traiterous practices of the earl of Deſ- 
mond.—Partiality of Kildare to his kinſman.—He is again ſum- 
moned to anſwer to the accuſations of his enemies.— Acquitted 
and diſmiſſed — Publio diforders.—Praftices of Francis the firſt 
in Ireland. Sir William Skeffington lord-deputy.— His inſtruc- 
tions. — Kildare reſtored to favour. Death of his enemy Mol- 
ſey.—Kildare appointed chief governour.— His extravagance and 
violence.—Intrigues of his enemies. — heir petition to the thro 1. 
Kildare commanded to attend the hing,—Commits the admini- 
ftration to his ſon lord Thomas. Character and conduct of this 
lord. Rumours of his father's condemnation and death.—Re- 
beliion of lord Thomas.—His progreſs.—-Miſerable death of 
archbiſhop Alan. — Heſtilities againſt the earl of Ormond.— 
Siege Dublin. Lord Thomas treats with the Citizens.— 
Succours arrive from England. Lord Thomas retires into the 
Weſt.—Skeffington, the new deputy, inattive.—Stiege of May- 
noot h. Effect of the ſurrender of this caſtle. —Cruelty of Skef= 
 fington. — Deſperate condition of lord Thomas, — He furrenders 
to lord Leonard Grey. —Death e, Skeffington. — Henry, de- 
nounces vengeance againſt the whole lineage of Kildare. Five 
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uncles of lord Thomas treacherouſly ſeized, —Execution of the 
Geraldines.—Brother of lord Thomas preſerved from the ven- 
geance of the king. 


N the acceſſion of Henry the PREY no conſiderable 
() attention could be paid to the affairs of Ireland, by a 
prince in the gayety of youth, the pride of popular favour, 
diſſipated by pleaſure, intoxicated by grandeur, careſſed by his 
ſubjects, and flattered by foreign princes. He had been ſe- 
duced by his affectation of policy into inſidious treaties, and 
by his paſſion for military glory into uſeleſs expeditions ; and a 
long ſeries of parade and vanity had elapſed, before he deigned 
to turn his thoughts to a part of his dominions, where the 
wiſeſt and moſt falutary proviſions could not indulge his oſten- 
tation. His mind had been entirely engaged on the buſy ſcene 
of foreign wars and politics, really leſs intereſting, but more 
ſuited to his fantaſtical conceptions of glory and greatneſs. By 
the artifice of Ferdinand, he had been perſuaded to unite in 
the league formed by this Spaniard, the emperor, and the 
pope, againſt France. By invading the dominions of Louis, 
he had been made ſubſervient to- the deſigns of the pontiff 
againſt the French dominions of Italy ; and to thoſe of Ferdi- 
nand, by enabling him to conquer the kingdom of Navarre. 
Wolſey, by flattering his follies, and providing for his plea- 
ſures, had entirely poſſeſſed himſelf of his confidence and af- 
fection. Encouraged by the flatteries of this miniſter, he de- 
termined, by his ſingle power, to carry on the war againſt 
both France and Scotland. The victory of Guinegate gained 
by Henry in perſon, and that of Flouden by the earl of Sur- 
rey, had enflamed his pride without advancing his intereſts. 
Provoked at the repeated perfidy of Ferdinand, and enraged 
at the defection of Maximilian, who, with an extravagance of 
adulation, had deſcended to ſerve in his army, and to receive 

his 
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his pay, he made an accommodation with Louis, cemented by 
the marriage of his fiſter Mary, princeſs of England. 


Id the mean time the neglected ſtate of Ireland was left to 
the guidance of thoſe miniſters who had been appointed by 


A. D. 1509. 


the late king. The earl of Kildare was continued in his go- Hollingſn. 
vernment, and acted with his uſual vigour in repelling inſur- Ware. 


gents, quieting commotions, and deciding conteſts in differ- 
ent quarters of the iſland. He was aſſiſtant to ſome of the fa- 
mily of O'Nial in ſubduing their Northern rivals; and in re- 
turn, theſe chieftains and their adherents united with him in 
an expedition into Munſter, where he was to oppoſe a confe- 
deracy formed againſt him by O'Brien, ſome of the family of 
Deſmond, and a degenerate ſept of de Burgo. The ſtrength 
and addreſs of the enemy here reduced him to ſome difficulty, 
and obliged him to an immediate, though not a diſorderly re- 
treat, This check, however, was not conſiderable enough to 
abate his vigour, or to controul his operations. His perpetual 
excurſions, either from public or perſonal motives, were of 
ſingular uſe in intimidating a diſordered people, who were to 
be reſtrained from miſchief, only by being kept in continual 
alarm. By encreaſing his renown (for in his contracted ſphere 
he had acquired renown) they gave weight and conſequence to 
his government. And thoſe exploits, which are far too mi- 
nute to be recorded, were yet deemed of ſuch conſequence in 
Ireland, that the ſudden ſickneſs and death of this earl in the 
year one thouſand five hundred and thirteen, produced a genera] 
conſternation among the friends, and a dangerous commotion a- 
mong the enemies of Engliſh government. The army, which he 
was preparing to employ, ſuddenly diſperſed in confuſion ; and the 
Engliſh intereſt ſeemed abandoned, without defence or reſource. 


In this critical emergency, the council and nobles elected 
Gerald, ſon to the late earl, lord-deputy ; a nomination after- ' 
KK: wards 
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wards approved and confirmed in England. This lord inhe- 
rited all the ſpirit of his father, and had been frequently diſ- 
tinguiſhed in his wars. The name of Kildare ſerved to collect 
the ſcattered troops, and to check the ſudden outrages of the 
enemy. He marched out to the infeſted quarters, routed the 
inſurgents, and purſued them with conſiderable execution. 
Thus in one ſummer the diſorders raiſed by his father's death 
were compoſed ; and he was left at leiſure to repair to Eng- 
land, to confer with Henry and - his miniſtry, and to receive 
directions for his future conduct, He returned after a ſhort 
interval, in which the reigns of government were entruſted to 


Red Book lord Gormanſton, and convened a parliament. The bills 


| deemed neceſſary to be paſſed were tranſmitted with an exact 


reſtriction, that theſe and theſe only ſhould be diſcuſſed and 


enacted. A ſubſidy of thirteen ſhillings and four pence upon 
every ah, ig was granted to the king for ten years, which 
now ſeems to have become the ordinary ſupply for the main- 
tenance of government. This was attended with a revival of 
the law againſt abſentees, which veſted two-thirds of their 
Irith revenues in the king, for the purpoſes of the ſtate. It 
was ordained by an equitable ſtatute, that no man ſhould be 
compelled, by privy-ſeal, to anſwer any complaint in England 
until the accuſer enter into recognizance in the Chancery of 
Ireland, to pay coſts and damages if the defendant be ac- 
quitted. Some other regulations were made reſpecting both 
the commerce and military ſtrength of the ſlate ; the uſe of 
archery was particularly enforced ; and the acts of this i imma- 
terial ſeſſion concluded with a formal confirmation to the pre- 


ſent earl of Kildare of the honours, * and poſſeſſions, 
which his anceſtors enjoyed. 


From the PORE” Kildare was immediately called out to the 
field. The ſuperſtitious Iriſh had been perſuaded by ' ſome 


_ prophecy, that the preſent time was appointed by Providence 
for 
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for the reſtoration of their antient power and ſplendour; and. 
with this ignorant prepoſſeſſion, they grew remarkably violent 
and tumultuous. They roſe in arms even in the neighbour- Cox. 
hood of Dublin ; and by the vigour of Kildare ſuffered the 
puniſhment due to their temerity. Their turbulent chieftain, 
O'Toole, was killed, and his head borne in triumph to the 
capital. The chief governour ſtil} continued his operations ; 
and in the northern and ſouthern diſtricts ſpread the terrour of 
his arms, and enforced the authority of government. 


Bor this ſucceſsful progreſs was quickly checked by thoſe 
family feuds, which ever ſubſiſted among the noble houſes of 
Ireland, even to a degree of infatuated rancour. By the death 
of Thomas, earl of Ormond, one of the moſt favoured and 
richeſt ſubjects of England, the power and conſequence of his 
noble family devolved,. with the title, on Peter, or Piers But- 
ler, as he is called, whoſe ambition prompted him to ſupport: 
the honour of his houſe, (which had for ſome time been re- 
duced to.a ſtate of inferiority) and who was ſtill further inſti- 


gated by the aſpiring temper of his wife, to give a. vigorous: 
oppoſition to her kinſmen, the Geraldines. They faw with Hollingth.. 


impatience the preſent greatneſs of Kildare ; and ſtung with: 
the depreſſion of their own family, determined to employ 
every means of ſupplanting him. Ormond was ſenfible that 
he could not contend with the deputy in the field. His envy. 
was of conſequence the more enflamed ; and he redoubled his. 
aſſiduity in the only meaſure which remained to be purſued, 
that of practiſing ſecretly at the court of England. 


Tux pride and inexperience of Kildare, conſcious both of 
the nobility of his birth, and the importance of his ſervices, 
had prevented him from that obſequious attention to the Eng- 
liſh miniſter, which the intoxicated arrogance of Wolſey ex- 
pected and demanded. Ormond, on the contrary, with greater. 
policy, labqured to recommend himſelf to the prelate by every 

method. 
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method of inſinuation; and having gained his favour and con- 
fidence, eaſily prepoſſeſſed him againſt a rival, who took no 
pains to counteract this artifice. It was repeatedly inſinuated 
to Wolſey, that all thoſe apparent advantages, which Kildare 
boaſted, had really been purchaſed by a total alienation of the 
king's revenue, which, without account, or any decent re- 
ſerve, had been rapaciouſly collected and diverted to his own 
emolument, and that of his adherents: that his conſequence 
aroſe from his connexions with the enemy, with whom he 


maintained a traiterous correſpondence, and by whom he was 
ſupported in all his meaſures, however injurious to the throne, 


or oppreſſive to the ſubjects. Such ſuggeſtions were received 
with favour. Kildare was ſummoned into England to anſwer 
to the charges brought by his enemies; and by the royal per- 
miſſion entruſted the reigns of government to Sir Thomas Fitz- 
gerald of Lackagh, a knight of his own family. 


Vacvue aſſertions, and general ſuſpicions, could not, with 
the leaſt appearance of Juſtice, eſſentially affect him; but the 
purpoſe of his rivals was, in a great meaſure, ated. by re- 
moving him from the government of Ireland. As he could 
not be condemned, ſo neither was ſentence definitively pro- 
nounced in his favour; but he was detained until the king 
and his miniſters ſhould have leiſure to decide, whether he 
were to be reſtored to his ſtation or no. Happily he im- 
proved this interval, by marrying Elizabeth Grey, daughter 
to the marquis of Dorſet ; an alliance which encreaſed his 
conſequence, and determined Wolſey to act with greater cir- 
cumſpection in his attempts againſt him. Henry had con- 
cluded his treaty with France. Louis had been ſucceeded by 


Francis the firſt; he had made himſelf illuſtrious by the vic- 


tory of Marignan ; Charles the fifth had not only ſucceeded 
to the crown of Spain, but was advanced to the imperial dig- 
nity. Henry was courted by theſe great rivals; but had as 

yet 
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yet taken no deciſive part in favour of either. He had the 
honour of being regarded as the arbiter of Europe; the king- 
dom of England was in profound tranquillity. In this inter- 
val, the crafty cardinal found occaſion to repreſent, that he 


had been too long diverted from the attention neceſſarily due 
to the diſordered ſtate of Ireland; that the reſtleſs feuds and 
factions, which ever ſubſiſted among his ſubjects of this coun- 


try, but too evidently demonſtrated the impropriety of com- 


mitting his government to any perſon of the Triſh race; that 
he was to ſeek an active and prudent lord of England, to 


whom the adminiſtration might be entruſted ; utterly uncon- 


need with the factions and competitions of Ireland, and in- 


different to all contending parties; who might unite thoſe diſ- 


cordant powers which had been waſted in unnatural attempts 


againſt each other, and lead them againſt the common enemy, 
ſo as to effect the ſpeedy reduction and regulation of the whole 


land. The advice was fair and plauſible, whatever motives ' 
are aſſigned for it. Thomas, earl of Surrey; fon to that earl 
who had conquered at Flouden, and been rewarded with the 


dukedom of Norfolk, was now created lord-lieutenant of Ire- 


land, and. ſent to his government with one hundred guards, 


and one thouſand forces of inferiour rank. 


By this appointment we are told the cardinal gained a dou- 


7 


ble advantage, that of removing a favourite from court, by *=—— HO, 


whom he had been particularly offended, and whoſe influence 
he began to. dread ; and that of preventing Kildare, againſt 
whom alſo he had conceived unfavourable prejudices, from be- 
ing reſtored to his. government. This lord, however, was 


pronounced clear of every imputation, and regained his li- 


berty. But initead of returning to his own country, where 
his conſequence was diminiſhed, he wiſely contrived to recom- 
mend himſelf to the royal favour, by attending the king to 
Calais, and contributing to the parade and ſplendour of that 


interview, 
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interview, which this vain-glorious prince held with che king 
of France. _ 


In the mean time the earl of Surrey proceeded to a ſpirited. 
and vigourous adminiſtration of his government. A few days 
had elapſed ſince his arrival in Ireland, when intelligence was 
received that Con O'Nial, chieftain, of his ſept, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by the title of Boccagh, or the. Limper, had taken 
atms, and invaded Meath. Surry led out his forces; and 
whatever hopes O'Nial had conceived from the ſcheme of ſur- 
prizing a government not yet provided for defence, he had too 
juſt ſuſpicions of the fidelity of his own tumultuous numbers, 
and too much terrour of an Engliſh army, to encounter the 
lord-lieutenant in the field, He retired towards the North ; 
nor did the enemy purſue him. Surrey was not provided for 
the maintenance of his army in an expedition through a 
ſtrange and hoſtile country, and therefore returned to Dublin. 
Here he was agreeably ſurprized by an embaſly from his north- 
ern enemy. O'Nial utterly difavowed all intentions of hoſti- 
lity; promiſed that his future conduct ſhould. fully prove the 
ſincerity of his attachment to the crown; deſiring to be re- 
ceived into favour and protection, as a well- affected and peace- 
able chieftain, known to have ſupported government in former 
adminiſtrations, and ſtill ready to do ſervices to the preſent 
governour. His application was favourably received; and the 
ſubmiſſion of this chieftain was inſtantly communicated to the 


court of England, as an event highly intereſting, and which 


promiſed the moſt important conſequences. It ſeemed a pre- 
, ſage of the general reformation of the whole iſland; an ob- 
8 to which the king now gave ſome tranſient attention; and 
had the diſcernment and ingenuouſneſs to declare his opinion, 
that it never could be effected, until all the inhabitants were 
admitted to the benefits of the Engliſh law, without any 
odious and inequitable diſtinction. In the mean time Surrey 


Was 
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was! empowered and diredted to confer. the hinout of knight- 
hood on the well- affected northern chieftains. A collar of 
gold was, in the name of the king, preſented to O'Nial ; and 
the lieutenant was inſtructed to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
prevail upon him to viſit the court of England, fo as to cor- 
rect the rudeneſs of manners in which he had been trained, 
and to inure him to r and r vr 


Tu e ee of this WE was... ore 8 courſe 
of military ſervice, except a ſhort interval of holding a par- 
liament, in which ſome laws were enacted of too little mo- 
ment to be recorded. He reconciled contending. lords, and 
repelled inſurgents. But ſuch exploits are ſo little diverſified, 
and are fo devoid of any ſtriking incidents, that: they elude 
every attempt to exhibit them in any circumſtantial detail.. A 
turbulent ſept called O'Moore, founded and ſettled in Leix, 
created moſt uneafineſs to the governour, and brought his va- 
lour to the ſevereſt teſt. In one ſkirmiſh his perſon was ex- 
poſed to imminent danger. But theſe tumultuary enemies could 
not long ſupport. a conteſt againſt troops more regularly formed, 
trained, and armed. They eſcaped indeed to their faſtneſſes; 
but when cloſely purſued, and cooped up, they were at once ex- 
poſed to all the miſeries of famine. Their precipitate attempts 
ended, of courſe, in a ſubmiſſion ; and they made peace (00 der 
Ane * with the e and his Ucutenant, 


389 


Ir was now bectime in en ſort — for the Iriſh 7; 
chieftains to affect a connexion. with Engliſh government, 


O'Donnel; one of the lords or the North; had been lately at YEE 


Rome, and returned with the: moſt zealous profeſſions, « of at- 
tachment to the deputy, joined with a pompous. diſplay. of his 


own great power and conſequenee. Surrey was ſo captivated by , wy - ateit 4.5 Ae 


his promiſes of ſubmiſſion, that in his letters to the court of Eng- 
land, he repreſented his affection to the crown, and his own ad- 
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dreſs in gaining ſuch a friend, with equal warmth ; but had ſoon 
the mortification to find O'Donnel degenerating i into the old fol- 
lies and exceſſes of his countrymen, and more intent on making 


war againſt his rival O'Nial, chan performing any te, to 
the wing of England. | 


BuT . unaffecing.. the particular incidents of this 
adminiſtration may appear, the general ſpirit of Surrey's go- 
vernment was ſuch as merits the moſt honourable remem- 
brance. His juſtice and equity commanded the love and: ad- 
miration of the people whom he ruled; his moderation diſ- 
armed all oppoſition and animoſity ; and the magnificent hoſ- 
pitality of his court, ſupported without oppreſſion, or any il- 
liberal purſuit of private emolument, was particularly capti- 
vating to a generous and unrefined people. To theſe popular 
virtues, he added a zealous ſolicitude for the intereſts of his 
royal maſter, and a vigilant attention to the circumſtances of 
the country in which he was ſtationed. In the advice which 
he tranſmitted to the king, we cannot but acknowledge the 
ſoundneſs of his policy. Senſible of the pride, inſincerity, 
and fickleneſs of the old natives, he declares againſt any re- 


liance on their light ſubmiſſions; that to reduce and to reform 


the country, it was neceſſary to quell, the enemies of Engliſh 
government by a new conqueſt; that to ſubdue the old. natives 
of each province ſeparately, would indeed require but a ſmall 
force, but would render the complete reduction of the iſland, 
the buſineſs of a long ſeries of years ; that to prevent. confede- 
racies, the enemy was to be attacked at once in ſeveral. diſtricts, 


which would require an army of about fix thouſand men, ſent, 


and ſupported, from England ; and that the final conqueſt muſt 


be ſucceeded by a new colony of Engliſh inhabitants“ for, do 


« what we can, the Iriſh will relapſe.” 


* 


IT was the peculiar unhappineſs of Ireland, that an Engliſh 


governour, who had abilities to purſue any deliberate . 
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of reſormation, was generally ſo neceſſary to the more urgent 
intereſts of the crown, that he could not long be ſpared to this 
ſervice, or ſo ill ſupported and ſupplied ſrom England, that 
he could not continue in it with honour and advantage. Surrey 
had received but irregular and ſcanty remittances, and there- 
fore expreſſed his deſire to be recalled; and as Henry, ſeduced 
by the artifice of the emperour Charles, had once more de- 
clare4 war againſt France, he was appointed to command the 
forces deſtined to invade that kingdom. After a government 
of two years, he returned to England with the prayers and ac- 
clamations of all the Iriſh ſubjects. The leſs diſcerning paid 
this tribute to his equity and generoſity; thoſe more ſagacious 
und politic had good reaſon to lament his departure, which ex- 
poſed their country once more to the factious conteſts of their 
own rival lords, and removed the only reſtraint which could pre- 
vent the fickle and turbulent race of Iriſh natives from renounc- 
ing their ſubmiſſions, and relapſing into their uſual diſorders. 


Tuts lord, during. his reſidence, in Ireland, had conceived Iss. Lamb. 
unfavourable ſentiments of Kildare, whoſe enemies in his ab- C. C. C. 
ſence gained full poſſeſſion of the governour. Some of the 
Iriſh inſurgents had even pleaded in excuſe for their hoſtilities, 
that they had been ſeduced by the ſecret practices of this lord; | 
and although there appeared no ſufficient ground to ſupport _ 
this charge, yet ſuch was the effect of repeated clamour and | | 
artful infinuation, that Surrey had repreſented the earl of Kil- 
dare to Wolſey as a man utterly unfit to be entruſted, and one ; ; 
whoſe influence in Ireland was too extenſive and alarming, | 
and who ſhould by no means be permitted to return to his 

| 


own country *. The cardinal was prepared to receive ſuch 
impreſſions, 


* An Iriſh lord, called Donough O'Carrol, furniſhed Surrey with a proof 
of theſe his allegations, in a ſhort letter which he depoſed to have received 
from the earl of Kildare, and which was tranſmitted into England, I tran- 
ſcribed it from the original letter of the earl of Surrey, among the * r | 
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impreſſions, and ſo far had they prevailed on the king, that 


Surrey was commanded at his departure, to commit the go- 


vernment to his chief frend and counſellor, Pierce, earl of 
Ormond, the Known rival and inveterate enemy of Kildare. 


Turs lord, who had not the ſame extenſive views of policy 
with his predeceſſor, deemed it ſufficient to make the beſt pro- 
viſion in his power for the ſecurity of the pale; and as a con- 
ſiderable body of forces had been withdrawn on the departure 
of Surrey, he ſolicited from the court of England a few ſhips 
of war to be ſtationed in the channel, ſo as to intimidate the 
ſuſpected Iriſh, and to prevent the Scottiſh rovers from pouring 
into Ireland, and infeſting the Engliſh ſettlements. But he 
was more indebted for the ſecurity of his government, to the 
mutual quarrels which. raged among the great. lords of the 
Iriſh race, than to any proviſions which he could make, or 
which the court of England could ſpare from Henry's foreign 
concerns. The eaſe and precipitation with which thoſe chiefs - 
who had but now made- formal ſubmiſſions to the crown, took 
arms on any flight pretence of quarrel with their neighbours, 
ſhew their diſregard to the preſent governour and his power. 
The king's deputy had for ſome time been uſed to interfere 
in their local - quarrels, to act as umpire between contending 
chieftains, and even to enforce a ſtrict obedience to his de- 
cifions. Several of theſe native lords now made peace in form 

| with 


of Lambeth, No. 601. CCC. page 64- It is conceived in the following 
terms. 
© Life and Health to O*Carrol from the earl of Kildare: 
„ There is no Iriſhman in Ireland that I am better content with than witk: © 


„ you, and whenever I come into Ireland, I will doo you good for any thing ye 


* ſhall doo for me. And any diſpleaſure that I have doon to you, I ſhall 
make you amends therefor; deſyring you to kepe good peace to Englyſh- 
« men, tyll an Englyſh deputy come there; and when any Englyſh deputy ſhall - 
« come thydder, doo your beſt to make war upon Englyſhmen. there, except 
ſuche as be towards me, whom you. know well yourſelf.” 
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with the king and his lieutenant ; but it required a vigorous 
and reſpectable government to bring them even to the appear- 
ance” of making peace with each other: nor could the loweſt 
dynaſt part with his favourite ideas of importance and indepen- 
* Of this we find a notable inſtance in the preſent pe- 
Mac-Gillapatrick, the Iriſh chieftain of Offory, had 
1 ſome injury from the earl of Ormond, or at leaſt found 
ſome pretence of complaint againſt the preſent deputy, better 5 Lamb: 
known among the Iriſh by the name of Piers the Red. In all H 
the dignity of offended grandeur,” he determined to apply to 
the king of England for redreſs'; but not with the humility of 
a ſuppliant or a ſubject. His ambaſſador was ſent to the court 
of England, to obtain juſtice, or elſe to denounce the ven- 
geance of an injured potentate. He appeared at the chapel 
door, when the king was going to his devotions, and advancing 
with a compoſed and undiſmayed gravity of deportment, de- 
livered his commiſſion in theſe words. — Sta pedibus  Domine- 
Rex I Dominus meus Gillapatricius me miſit ad te et juſſit dicere, 
quod fi non vis caſtigure Petrum Rufum, ipſe faciet bellum con- 
tra te. We are not informed whether Henry was amuſed or. 
provoked at this incident, or whether the importance of the 
Iriſh ambaſſador received the mortification of a total neglect. 
Piers the Red, it is certain, was not corrected, and the hoſti- 
lities of mo were not found. to have a. very ex- 
tenſive or ſevere effect. | 


AD. 1523. 
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Tur diſcontent aha e to the government of Or- 
mond, were encreaſed by the return of the earl of Kildare, 
who, though he at firſt affected to co- operate with the king's 
deputy, and in his zeal to ſuppreſs the Iriſh inſurgents had fallen 
into an ambuſh, and been expoſed to ' imminent danger, yet. 
really hated his old rival, practiſed ſecretly to raiſe a factious 
oppoſition to. government, reviled and villified the adminiſtra- 
tion, and gradually avowed his enmity to, Ormond. with leſs 

and 


are. 
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and leſs reſerve. A favourite attendant of this earl had been 
lain in a petty brawl with one of the family of Kildare, an 
incident which gave free courſe to the mutual animoſities of 
theſe lords. Each remonſtrated warmly at the court of Eng- 
{land againſt the conduct and deſigns of his rival. Commiſ- 
ſioners were appointed to repair to Ireland, and there to ex- 
amine into the allegations of each party. The earl of Kildare, 
notwithſtanding any former proofs of his diſaffection and dan- 


gerous practices, was ſupported in this conteſt by his powerful 


connexions in England. Sentence was readily pronounced in his 
favour; and, to complete his preſent triumph, he was appointed 
ſucceſſor to Ormond, to the entire ſatisfaction of his numerous 
adherents of the Iriſh race, of whom Con O' Nial, the moſt 
powerful, now affected an entire attachment to the throne ; 


attended on the government in Dublin, and was there ſeen 


bearing the ſword of ſtate before the new . his kinſ- 


man. 


Kir DAR had not long enjoyed his high honour, when the 
ambition of his kinſman Deſmond threatened to involve him 
in diſgrace and danger. The lord of this name continued, 
like his predeceſſors, to live in the rude magnificence of his 
vaſt poſſeſſions, claiming the privileges of abſenting himſelf 


from parliament, and never on any ſummons or demand being 


_ obliged to come within the walls of a fortified town * The 


ſlender fibre of 1 which ſtill remained unſevered, was 
eaſily 


*The reaſon or firſt origin of claiming this latter privilege I do not find diſ- 
tinaly ſpecified ; but it ſeems to have been ſuggeſted by the fatal raſhneſs of that 
earl of Deſmond, who, in the reign of Edward the fourth, reſigned himſelf up to 
the lord deputy Tiptoft in Drogheda, and being thus ſeparated from his rude follow- 
ers, was forced to ſubmit to the ſentence of the law. To confirm this conjeQure, 


1 find, among the MSS. of Lambeth, a third privilege claimed by this great family, 


that of being for ever exempt from attending on a er Eh Sor in any place, 
or on any occaſion whatever. 


* 
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eaſily torn away by the lighteſt effort. Henry had again been 
ſeduced by the emperour to declare war againſt France; to Cox. 
embarraſs his operations, Francis the firſt, determined to raiſe A. D. 1523. 
ſome commotion in Iteland ;, and for this purpoſe. a negocia- 
tion was opened with the earl of Deſmond. The monarch 
flattered the vanity of this unexperienced lord, by affecting to 
regard him as an independent prince: their treaty was con- 
ducted on each ſide in all the forms of ſovereign dignity: Deſ- 
mond bound himſelf in the ſtricteſt bands of amity to his good 
ally of France: the king with the ſame ſolemnity engaged in 
an offenſive and defenſive league with Deſmond. The fatal 
action of Pavia prevented Francis from employing his new 
ally to any important purpoſe; and the diſcovery of this tranſ- 
action enraged. Henry to the utmoſt againſt the Iriſh earl and 
his preſumptuous treaſon. Orders were immediately diſpatch- 
ed to the lord deputy to ſeize the earl of Deſmond; but theſe 
orders were evaded with: a manifeſt partiality to his kinſman. 
Kildare indeed led his: forces into Munſter . Deſmond retired; A. D. 1624. ; 
and was not 'purſued: The Iriſn leaders of the North grew _ | 'n 
reſtleſs . and turbulent. Kildare was more ſolicitous to eſpoufe 1 
the cauſe of his friend and kinſman Con O' Nial, than to take 1 
Deſmond priſoner. His enemies, who watched and inter- — 
preted his motions with ſeverity, inveighed againſt this du- 
plicity, and accuſed him at the court of London, as having 
formed traiterous connexions with the king's enemies, con- 
ſpired againſt; the peace and welfare of the late lord deputy, 
encouraged the Iriſh, to aſſiſt the earl of Deſmond, and in- = 
ſtead of reducing this. delinquent; favouring and ſecretly ſup- 1 
porting him. It was even alledged that his letters had been | | 
intercepted, in which he clandeſtinely invited: Deſmond to 
an-interview, that they might concert the . meaſures . neceſſary 
for their common intereſts; and ſuch was the effect of theſe 
E e that. Kildare was called into England, ſum-- 
| | moned 
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moned to anſwer to the charges urged againſt him, and after 


a long confinement, with difficulty releaſed by the interpoſition 


of his Engliſh friends, of whom a large and reſpectable body 
became ſureties for his future faith and allegiance. 


IRELAND in this interval was expoſed to all the evils of 
ſhort-lived, . feeble, and diſorderly adminiſtrations. While the 
attention of Henry was totally. abſorbed by the brilliant and 
important affairs of his reign, the royal intereſts in this coun- 
try were abandoned to the direction of any lord, either of 
Iriſh or Engliſh birth, who could with decency be entruſted 
with the adminiſtration. The baron of Delvin firſt engaged 
in it, was deſpiſed and invaded ; by the, Iriſh; and at a parley, 
to which he had been ſeduced: by O'Connor, chieftain of 
O' Fally, was ſeized and confined in priſon. Piers, earl of 
Offory, (for he had reſigned the title of Ormond to Sir Tho- 


mas Bullen) was ſubſtituted in his place, by authority of the 


council, until the royal pleaſure ſhould be known ; but nei- 
ther his ſtrength nor influence was ſufficient to procure 


the enlargement of lord Delvin. Kildare, though at a diſ- 


tance, harraſſed him with an implacable enmity. His daughter, 
wife to lord Slane, a lady of an active and enterprizing ſpirit, 
was diſpatched from England, to raiſe a faction againſt Oſſory, 
under pretence of ſupporting the intereſts of her houſe; and 
ſoon contrived to involve him in different conteſts with her 
partizans of the Iriſh race. The whole land ſeemed. on the 
point of conſummate anarchy, nor were the foreign ene- 
mies of Henry inattentive to foment the diſorders, or to take 
advantage of the preſent diſpoſitions of the leading chieftains 
of Ireland. During the violence of the proceſs againſt Ca- 
tharine of Arragon, when France and England declared war 
againſt the emperour, Charles, in the bitterneſs of reſentment, 
laboured to raiſe an inſurrection in Ireland, and for this pur- 
poſe entered into a formal negotiation with the earl of Deſ- 


mond; 
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mond); but this treaty, as well as that of Francis the firſt, was A. D. 1528. 
rendered ineffectual by the death of this earl, as it is generally 
r ee e ee e 


Non did the ſtate of Ireland receive any conſiderable al- Cox. 
teration from the appointment of Sir William Skeffington, 

an Engliſh knight, to the government, as deputy to the duke 

of Richmond, the king's natural ſon, who was created lord 
lieutenant. If we may judge by the inſtructions he received, 
no great hopes were formed from his adminiſtration; except 
perhaps from his addreſs and policy; for, while he was com- | 
miſſioned to hold a parliament, at the ame time he received _ Y 
it in charge, if poſſible, to procure a ſubſidy previous to its | 7 
meeting. But as to military affairs, he was directed to act en- | X 4 
tirely on the defenſive, and to engage in no expedition againſt 9 
the Iriſh, unleſs expreſily authorized by advice of the privy : 27 
council. He was inſtructed to regard the earl of Kildare, now 1 
again reſtored to the height of favour, as his chief director, 
to ſupport this nobleman in all his enterprizes; but ſtill with 
a cautious and conciliating management to prevent all feuds 
between the Geraldines and the family of Butler. 108-7 


| 
KiLDARE at firſt affected the moſt cordial zeal in co-operat- Ware. | 
ing with this new deputy, who, by his aſſiſtance and direc- - | 
tion, had the credit of ſucceſsfully repelling- ſome Iriſh inſur- 1 
gents, and reducing their chieftains to a ſubmiſſten. But a 
lord of ſuch extenfive influence, accuſtomed. to govern, enflamed 
with pride, and flattered by his followers, could not long ſup- 3B 
port the mortification of acting an inferiour part to an Eng- 1 
liſh knight. He fought cauſes of complaint, and found va- | 
rious opportunities of diſtreſſing and oppoſing the deputy. In- 
telligence of the diſgrace, and death of Wolſey was brought 
into Ireland, and received by Kildare with the utmoſt joy. 
The apprehenſions from his old and powerful enemy being 
Vor. II. 3 * once 
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once removed, he proceeded without reſerve. He made the 
moſt unfavourable repreſentations of Skeffington and his con- 
duct at the court of England; and by the unceaſing aſſiduity 
of his emiſſaries, their plauſible repreſentations, and the power 


of his friends in England, prevailed with the king to recal his 


A. D. 1532. 


Ware. 


deputy, and once more to entruſt the reigns of Iriſh govern- 
ment to his own hands. To preſerve an appearance of impar- 


tiality towards the great factions of the kingdom, lord Butler, 
ſon to the earl of Oſſory, was made lord high-treaſurer ; but 


this appointment could have little weight in forming a balance 
againſt the power' of Kildare, when he contrived at the ſame 
time to have Alan, archbifhop of Dublin, a favourite of car- 
dinal Wolſey, deprived of his office of chancellor, and the ſeals 
committed to his own creature, Cromer, - primate of Armagh. 


Tu exaltation of this earl ſeemed now confirmed beyond | 


the power of oppoſition ; and he uſed it without moderation 
or reſerve. Inſtead of the ſtate and dignity of a vice-gerent, 
he affected the rude grandeur of an Iriſh chieftain, and ſtood 


at the head of a wild and rapacious multitude of followers, to 


the annoyance and terrour of thoſe whom he was appointed 
to protect. Thoſe lords of the old Iriſh race, who had ever ap- 
peared the moſt unfriendly to Engliſh government, crowded 
round him, and were received as his kinſmen and aſſociates. 
Two of his daughters were given in marriage to O'Connor of 
O'Fally, and O'Carrol, two powerful chieftains. The laws 
which forbad ſuch connexions were treated with ſcorn ; nor 
was the adminiſtration of government at all regarded, but' as 
it contributed to eſtabliſh his own perſonal influence and au- 
thority. Attended by an armed rabble, he could at any time 
execute his revenge, under pretence of maintaining the royal 
ſervice. Offory and all his friends were treated as enemies to 
the ſtate; their lands invaded and ravaged without mercy ; 
and all but the partizans of Kildare ſeemed to be excluded 


from 
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from protection. A wound in the head which the deputy re- 
ceived, by engaging in the private quarrel of one of his ſons- 
in-law, was thought to have diſordered his intellects, and en- 
creaſed his extravagance. The enemies of his houſe were en- 
flamed with indignation: the officers of ſtate, and all thoſe 
more immediately dependent upon Engliſh government, were 


juſtly terriſied at a conduct which threatened utter; eee to 


the intereſts of the crown. 


GoveRNMENT and politics had for ſome time become an 
intereſting ſubject of diſquiſition, and were one of the firſt 
ſtudies reſumed on the revival of letters. Men began to trace 
the riſe, progreſs, and declenſion of ſtates, the defects and the 
corruptions of adminiſtrations, the ſources of civil happineſs, 
and the correction of public evils. Thoſe Engliſhmen who 
had left their native country, *and by being employed in the 
ſervice of the crown, had acquired permanent ſettlements, and 
eſtabliſhed families in Ireland, ſoon found theſe ſubjects of 
ſpeculation peculiarly neceſſary to be purſued ; and the moſt 


penetrating among them were led, by the diſorders of their 


new relidence, to enquire minutely into the riſe and progreſs of 
the Engliſh power in this ſtill diſtracted ifland, the cauſes of 
the calamities they obſerved, the relaxation of government, 
and the declenſion of the Engliſh intereſts. To this we owe 
the memorials compoſed by Finglaſs, baron of the Iriſh Ex- 
chequer, and other writers of this period, ſtill remaining in the 
repoſitories of curious papers. | 


Sven men could not behold the preſent conduct of Kildare, 


without the moſt melancholy preſages. They held their meet- 
ings, and were readily joined by his perſonal enemies. They' 
communicated their apprehenfions, and found a ready concur-' 


rence of ſentiments. They conſidered the diſorders of the 


realm minutely, and unanimouſly reſolved to lay them before 
the throne. Alan, archbiſhop of Dublin, the deprived chan- 
8 Sa cellor, 
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cellor, took the lead in thoſe ſecret conſultations. He had 
been' trained in the ſcene of political intrigue by his patron 
Wolſey; he had ſeryed him as judge in his legantine court, 
with an attention and aſſiduity neither upright nor honourable ; 
and though accuſed of miſdemeanour, and diſmiſſed from this 
office, he was ſtill protected by the cardinal, and proved an 
uſeful and active agent in his favourite ſcheme of the ſuppreſ- 
fion of monaſtries. The jealouſy which Gardiner conceived 
of this favourite is ſaid to have been the occaſion of his re- 
moval to Ireland, where he adopted the prejudices of his pa- 
tron againſt the Geraldines. On the preſent occaſion he was 
aſſiſted by, the earl of Offory and Sir William Skeffington, no 


leſs from revenge and perſonal animoſity, than from a regard 
to the public ſervice, and, by their united . zeal and activity, the 


deſign was ſoon brought to maturity. It was reſolved to make 
the maſter of the rolls their agent at the court of England, 
and to commiſſion him in the name of the lords of the coun- 
eil (for the major part had concurred in this ſcheme) to lay 
the preſent ſtate of Ireland before the king, and to iepplore his 


Amel interpoſition. 


INS T EAP of confining themſelves to che miabiifeſt irregulari- 


Mss. Lamb. ties of the earl of Kildare, they entered into a detail of all the 


H. 


grievances of the ſubject, and the weakneſs and diforders of 
the ſtate. They repreſented to king Henry the confined ex- 
tent of the Engliſh laws, manners, language, and habit, at 
length reduced to the narrow compaſs of twenty miles; the 
melancholy conſequence of thoſe illegal exactions and oppreſ- 
ſions, by which the Englith tenantry had been driven from 
their | ſettlements ; the grievous: tribute that the remains of 
theſe loyal ſubjects were obliged to pay to the Iriſh lords for a 
carious protection; the enormous juriſdictions granted to 
lords of the Engliſh race, which favoured their oppreſſions, 
and 8: Kopped the courſe of . the rabble of diſaffected 
Iriſh 
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Iriſh ſettled purpoſedly on their lands, whom they oppreſſed 
with impunity, and whom they found their readieſt inſtru- 
ments for oppreſſing others; the negligence of the king's of- 
ficers in keeping the records; their unſkilful conduct in the 
Exchequer; but above all, the alienation of the crown lands, 
which reduced the revenue to a ſtate of dangerous inſufficiency, 
and left the realm without ſuccour or reſource. Many of the 
public diſorders they aſcribed to a too frequent change of chief 
governours ; entreating the ' king's highneſs that for the future 


he would be graciouſly: pleaſed to entruſt the charge of his Iriſh 


government to ſome loyal ſubject ſent from his realm of Eng- 


land, whoſe ſole object ſhould be the honour and intereſt of the 
crown, unconnected with Iriſn nn and nnen by, ; 


Run: favour or averſion. 


Tus application was too 33 and too welt ſupported, 


I41 


to be received with indifference ; and the violence of the king's Stanih. 


temper, readily fixed on the earl of Kildare as the proper ob- 
ject of Bis reſentment, even im thoſe points which were not 
directly charged as his particular miſdemeanours. He received 
the royal mandate to commit the government to ſome; perſon 


Ware. 


for whoſe conduct he could be reſponſible, and to repair. to the 


king without delay. The earl, conſcious of his own irregula- 
rities, and awakened to an alarming ſenſe of the ſecret prac- 


tices of his enemies, laboured, by every artifice, to evade this 
order; pleaded the ſituation of his government, and the inſur- 
rections of the Iriſh, which rendered his abſence highly in- 
convenient to the king s ſervice: His wife was diſpatched into 
England to prevail upon her friends to enforce and ſupport 
theſe allegations; but to no purpoſe; the king was inflexible, 
and the earl had no courſe left but to obey. As he had but 
too good reaſon to dread that his on outrages on the poſſeſ- 
ſions of his rivals would be ſeverely retaliated in his abſence, 


it was his firſt care to ſupply his caſtles wirh arms and ammu- 


nition 
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nition from the king's ſtores, without regard to the haughty 
mandate, delivered in the king's name, forbidding this mea- 
ſure ; and thus he unhappily raiſed ſuſpicion of ſome attempt 
to be made againſt the crown. But the ſtep ſtill more fatal 

A.D. 1534. Was that of cntruſting the adhhinitration of government, on 
his departure, to his ſon Thomas, a Journ —_— arrived at 
the age of twenty-one years. 


Lozp Thomas was of. a captivating FER and of 3 — 
ments ſufficiently aimable in the public eye, which looks with 
indulgence and partiality on a youth of noble birth : but to 
the raſhneſs. of youth, and a natural violence of temper, he 
joined an extraordinary portion of the pride of family, an in- 
ſolent contempt of the rivals of his houſe, and a boyiſn con- 
fidence in the power of the Geraldines, which he conceived 
that no force in Ireland could withſtand. ' He treated the lords 
of the council with petulance ; was obſtinate, credulous, and 
precipitate ; ; and thus at once expoſed to the artifice of his ene- 
mies, and the adulation of his friends. His father, it was 
known, had been committed to the Tower; but at a time 
when no regular intercourſe was eſtabliſhed between the two 
kingdoms, any certain intelligence was difficult to be ob- 
tained ;- conjectures were careleſly formed, and rumours ſpread 
abrogd;: that the earl had been executed, and that his whole 
family was threatened with the royal vengeance. The parti- 
zans of the houſe of Butler, and the dependents of Skeffing- 
ton, received theſe reports with,cagerneſs, and conveyed them 
to their aſſociates with the utmoſt exultation. Some of their 
letters on this occaſion were caſually intercepted, and brought 
to the lord-deputy, who was thus confirmed in the perſuaſion 
that his father had been-put to death. He conſulted with his 
Iriſh aſſociates; they adviſed him to revenge the injuries of 
his family; they promiſed aſſiſtance ; and lord Thomas was at 


once — in a deſperate rebellion. 


Stanih. 


ATTENDED 
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ATTENDED by a body of one hundred and forty well armed 


cavalry, he entered the city of Dublin, and ruſhed tumul- Stanih. 


tuouſly into the council then aſſembled in ſaint Mary's Abbey, 
with all his rude and diſorderly followers. The lords were 
alarmed; but Thomas ſoon quieted their apprehenſions. He 
aſſured them, that however injurioufly his family had been 
treated, and however he was now obliged to take arms for 
avenging his father's death, and defending himſelf from cru- 
elty and tyranny, he yet determined to proceed with the gene- 
rolity of a ſoldier, and to denounce a fair and open war; that 
he reſigned the ſword of ſtate, and was determined to depend 
upon his own weapon ; he warned them to avoid him as an 
enemy; for that he was no longer the deputy of king Henry, 
but his mortal foe. 


Tur lords, who had no previous intimation of this wild 
deſign, were confounded and aſtoniſhed. Cromer, the pri- 
mate and chancellor, had been informed of it ; and with 
greater compoſure took the young lord by the hand, and re- 
queſted to be heard in a few words. He pathetically repre- 
ſented the raſhneſs, weakneſs, and iniquity of his preſent at- 
tempt, grounded on uncertain Tumour, and utterly unwarrantable, 
even if this rumour ſhould be confirmed; the extreme weak 
neſs of ſuppoſing that a whole kingdom could be reduced by 
his force; or if reduced, that it would not inſtantly be reco- 
vered by the king ; the well known fickleneſs of his preſent 
followers, who, on the very firſt alarm or accident, would fall 
away at once, and leave their leader to the vengeance of a pow- 
erful and incenſed monarch ; the utter ruin and diſhonour in 
which he now threatened to involve his whole family; the ca- 
lamities which he was preparing for his country; the deſola- 
tion and carnage, which would render him the general execra- 
tion of his fellow- citizens, and ſend: him to the divine tribu- 
nal covered with the guilt of innocent blood. He conjured 
him: 
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him to conſider the duty he owed to himſelf, to his family, to 
his country, to his king, and to his God; and to deſiſt, before 
his offence ſhould become too enormous for the __ clemency 
to 3 | | 


His ſpeech, delivered with emotion, was received with a 
ſtare of ignorant ſurprize by the Iriſh followers of lord Tho- 
mas, who were ſtrangers to the language in which it was deli- 
vered, and interpreted it according to their own rude ideas. 
They conceived that the prelate encouraged him to his enter- 
prize, and was pronouncing a paſſionate encomium on the 
brave and noble youth. One of their native bards, who at- 
tended in his train, that he might not be outdone in his own 
profeſſion, inſtantly began to chaunt out the praiſes of young 
Thomas in his country rhymes, the gallant s1L KEN lord, (for 
ſo he ſtiled him, from the richneſs of his dreſs, capariſons, 
and attendants) extolling his greatneſs, magnificence, and va- 
lour, chiding his delay, and calling him to the field ; and the 
effuſions of an ignorant rhapſodiſt had unhappily a greater in- 
fluence than the ſage counſels of the prelate. The young Ge- 
raldine ruſhed forth at the head of his Iriſh train. As the 
men of Dublin were not provided to oppoſe him, and had 
been lately weakened by the plague, he hovered about the city 
unmoleſted, collecting his followers, and concerting his opera- 
tions; and as the Iriſh ſepts readily joined his ſtandard, he 
was ſoon enabled to traverſe the pale with his tumultuary 
army, exacting an oath of fidelity of the inhabitants, and 
ſeizing and impriſoning thoſe who refuſed to concur in his 
rebellion. At the fame time his emiſſaries were diſpatched 
both to the pope and to the emperour Charles, from a vain 
expectation of receiving foreign ſuccours, * 


Tur devaſtation of that diſtri called Fingal, the granary 


of Dublin, obliged the citizens to make ſome effort to oppoſe 


this inſurrection; and an eee ſkirmiſh with a detach- 
ment 
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ment of the Iriſh army, ſerved to encreaſe their inſolence. 
Lord Thomas appeared before the gates of Dublin, threatening 
to deſtroy the whole city with fire and ſword, unleſs the citi- 
zens ſhould conſent to permit his men, without moleſtation, 
to lay ſiege to the caſtle. To this place archbiſhop Alan, the 
known enemy of the Geraldines, and other lords and officers _ 
of ſtate, had fled for ſhelter. The conſtable collected his 
ſtores and proviſions from the city; and relying upon his 
ſtrength, and the inſufficient attempts of the enemy, conſented 
that the citizens ſhould fave their habitations from the havock 
of a barbarous army, by treating with lord Thomas upon his 
own terms. Alan, more timorous, and reflecting that he of 
all others was moſt obnoxious to the rebels, as he had been the 
chief inſtrument in the diſgrace of the earl of Kildare, deter- 
mined, without waiting the precarious event of war, to ſeek 
refuge in England. A veſſel was provided with the utmoſt 
ſecrecy, and the prelate embarked ; but whether by the per- 
fidy or unſkilfulneſs of the pilot (a Fitz-Gerald) the ſhip was 
ſtranded near Clontarff, and Alan ſoon diſcovered by the enemy 
in an adjacent village. They dragged him from his bed in 
barbarous triumph, and led him, naked as he was, to their 
captain. 'The prelate fell on his knees before him, imploring 
mercy for a Chriſtian and a churchman. The young lord, 
without deigning to reply, turning his horſe, and exclaimed in 
the Iriſh language, Away with the churl !” His caitiffs, in- 


terpreting the expreſſion in the moſt malignant ſenſe, while 


the wretched ſuppliant ſtill lifted up his hands for mercy, . 
and hewed him to pieces. 


Ir is not reaſonable to imagine that this act of barbarity had 
been intended by lord Thomas. His bittereſt oppoſers, when 


they fell into his hands, were only detained priſoners; and 


notwithſtanding the deadly feuds which had ſubſiſted between 


his family and the houſe of Butler, he now, ſent a meſſenger, 
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to the earl of Offory, reminding him of their connexton and 


affinity, entreating that all former complaints ſhould be buried 
in oblivion, inviting him to unite with his kinſmen and coun- 
trymen in the common cauſe of liberty, and to ſhare the glory 
and the advantages of reſcuing the land from tyrannical op- 
preſſion. He even propoſed in expreſs terms, that Ireland, 
now to be reduced by their united powers, ſhould be equally 
divided between them ; but the propoſal was received with a 
diſdain and defiance, intolerable to the ſpirit of the young 
leader; and determining to chaſtize the earl, he committed the 
ſiege of Dublin caſtle to a detachment commanded by ſome of 
his favourite adherents, and marched with his main body into 
the demeſnes of Offory. A weak effort made to oppoſe him 
by the ſon of this ear] ended in his defeat. The whole 
princely extent of the earl's land's were at once forſaken by 
the inhabitants, and expoſed to the ravages of a triumphant 
enemy, who rioted in full ſecurity, without any reaſonable or 
well-concerted ſcheme of war, or any immediate object but 
that of exceſs and plunder. 


Bur from this ſtate of ſecurity they were ſoon recalled, by 


intelligence received from Dublin. One of the magiſtrates 


had been diſpatched to the court of England, to inform the 
king of the rebellion raiſed by young Fitz-Gerald, and to requeſt 
ſuch ſuccours as might enable his loyal ſubjects to ſubdue 
him, and reſtore the tranquillity of. the ſtate. The meſſenger 
was now returned with letters from Henry, commending the 
conduct of the citizens, encouraging them to oppoſe the rebels 
with the utmoſt vigour, and aſſuring them of an immediate 
and effectual ſupport. The inhabitants, animated by this in- 
telligence, were readily perſuaded that no faith or truce was 
to be kept with traitors. They ſuddenly ſhut their gates ; 
and the party who had by compact been admitted to batter - 
the caſtle, were cooped up, and deſtined to deſtruction. Some 
| few 
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few contrived, in the firſt confuſion, to plunge into the river, 
and eſcap2 by ſwimming ; far the greater part were over- 
powered and made priſoners. Lord Thomas affected the ut- 
moſt indignation at this treachery of the Dublinians, threatened 
the ſevereſt vengeance, ſummoned all his adherents of the pale 
to attend him before the walls of Dublin, where he himſelf 
appeared, and demanded that his men ſhould be releaſed. 
As this was peremptorily refuſed, he formed the ſiege, for 
which his diſordered numbers had neither ſufficient {kill, nor 
neceſſary proviſions. 


THz repeated ill ſucceſs of his moſt vigorous aſſaults, ren- 
dered his cauſe every day more and more deſperate. The Stanik. 

citizens were animated till further by receiving a convincing 
proof that many of his followers had been compelled to join 
in the rebellion, and were ſecretly well affected to the intereſts 
of the crown, Great numbers of the arrows ſhot over the 
walls, were found to be headleſs, and ſeveral of them conveyed 
letters of intelligence to the beſieged. Juſt at the moment, 
when, with an effort of deſperation, the furious Iriſh had ſet 
fire to one of their gates, the citizens ruſhed out, exclaimin 
that the royal army was arrived, diſperſed and purſued them 
with conſiderable flaughrer, and had well nigh taken their 
captain. The pride of lord Thomas was thus ſeverely mor- 
tified : ſerious and melancholy reflections on his preſent dan- 
gerous ſituation ſucceeded to his wild dreams of conqueſt and 
dominion. He propoſed to raiſe the fiege, provided that his 
men were releaſed, that the citizens ſhould ſupply him with 
money, ammunition, and artillery, and that they ſhould uſe 
their good offices with the king to grant full pardon to him 
and his confederates. The demand of money and ſtores was 
rejected with diſdain ; but as he had ſeized a number of the 
children of citizens who had been removed from Dublin 
during the plague, they conſented that his ſoldiers ſhould be 
U 2 exchanged 
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exchanged for theſe. They alſo promiſed to uſe their beſt 
offices with the king that he might obtain mercy; and lord 
Thomas, in his preſent dejection, accepted theſe conditions, 
and drew off his army. | | 


Tur next attempt of this deſperate leader was to oppoſe 
the forces ſent from England, and- whoſe tranſports now ap- 
peared in the harbour. By going to review the ſtate of his 
garriſon at Maynooth, the ſtrongeſt of his caſtles, he had al- 
ready ſuffered one detachment to make good their landing on 
the northern ſhore, but before they had gained the city, he 
encountered them vigorouſly, and was received with equal 
vigour. The conteſt ended in the total diſcomfiture of the 
Engliſh party, notwithſtanding all the brave efforts of their 
commander, who had the honour of encountering and wound- 
ing lord Thomas. His whole number was either killed or 
made priſoners ; and the rebels, elevated with their victory, 
planted their artillery upon the promontory of Howth, and 
thundered upon the veſſels at anchor, and others advancin 
towards the ſhore with freſh ſupplies. But although he obliged 
theſe to bear away to ſea, and that a veſſel laden with horſes 
for mounting the cavalry was taken by one of his active par- 
tizans, yet Sir William Brereton, a brave Engliſh knight, with 
about five hundred men, contrived to land on the oppoſite coaſt, 
and entered the city. He was followed by Sir William Skeffing- 
ton, appointed lord deputy, with another troop, and ſeveral 
gallant officers, ſent by the king to affiſt him in this emer- 
gency. The public rejoicings in the city, were heard in the 
enemy's quarters: and lord Thomas had now no meaſure to 
purſue, but that of a ſpeedy retreat into Connaught, to practiſe 
with the Iriſh chieftains, and, if poſſible, to procure ſuch a 


force as might enable him to meet the new governour in the 
field. 


THE 
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Tux approaching ſeverity of winter prevented Skeffing- Slanih. 


ton from purſuing him, or extending his operations into the 
diſtant quarters of the iſland. Nor was the temper of this 
governour fitted for a vigorous purſuit of war. He marched 
as far as to Drogheda, from an apprehenſion that lord Thomas 
intended to inveſt this city ; and finding that he had retired into 
the Weſt, returned to the ſeat of government. The rebellion 
ſeemed to have been forgotten ; it was even reported that the 
deputy had conſented to a ceſſation of arms. Lord Thomas 
in the mean time received affurances of ſupport from O'Nial 
and O'Connor : he was ſtill maſter of ſeveral caſtles, ſtrongly 
garriſoned and well-provided, ſo as to be enabled to diſtreſs. 
the Engliſh government eſſentially, unleſs he were oppoſ.d 
with alacrity and vigour. The military officers repreſented. 
the neceſſity of a ſpirited conduct; and grew diſſatisfied with 
a governour, whoſe bodily infirmities encreaſed the langour 
and relaxation of his mind. In the enſuing ſpring it was at 
length determined to inveſt the caſtle of Maynooth ; and this 
ſervice was entruſted to the conduct of Sir William Brereton. 


To his ſummons the garriſon returned an inſolent defiance ; Ibid. 


and ſuch was the ſtrength of this place, or ſuch the unſkil- 
fulneſs of the beſiegers, that fourteen days were waſted with- 
out any effect or impreſſion, nor did the beſieged ſeem to en- 
tertain any doubt of being able to defend a place ſo well 
provided, until lord Thomas * ſhould come to their relief. But 
the treachery of one of their own party defeated their expecta- 
tions. The foſter-brother of lord Thomas, called Pareſe, 
the man who, by virtue of this relation, ſhould have adhered 
with an . exemplary fidelity to his intereſts, entered into a 
ſecret treaty with the Engliſh commander, and betrayed the 
caſtle for a ſtipulated reward. As he had negle&ed to make 
any conditions for the ſecurity of his perſon, the Iriſh annaliſts 
inform us that. Skeffington, on entering the fort, firſt paid 


him 
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.him the price of his perfidy, and then ordered him to immedi- 
ate execution. 5 


Tur young Geraldine in the mean time led a tumultuary 


army from the provinces of Ulſter and Connaught to the re- 


lief of his caſtle, which, when the numbers only were con- 
ſidered, ſeemed truly formidable. But no ſooner had they 
been informed of the taking of Maynooth, than with an utter 
diſregard of their leader, whoſe merit and dignity were mea- 
ſured by his ſucceſs, they deſerted in great numbers. With 


the remains of his faithleſs army, wh'ch at firſt amounted to 


ſeven thouſand men, lord Thomas ſtill ventured to ſeek the 
deputy in the field. One hundred and forty of his Gallow- 
glaſſes had the misfortune to be intercepted aud made pri- 


ſoners: and as intelligence was received that the rebels ad- 


vanced and prepared to give battle, Skeffington, with a bar- 
barous precaution, ordered theſe wretches to be ſlaughtered ; 


an order ſo effectually executed, that but one of all the num- 


ber eſcaped the carnage. It ſoon appeared that even the 
melancholy plea of neceſſity was wanting to palliate this hor- 
rid cruelty. The inconſiderate Iriſh, who had not abandoned 
lord Thomas, ſhrunk at the firſt diſcharge of the Engliſh ar- 
tillery : they had marched in obedience to their chieftains ; 
but, on the firſt appearance of danger, fled from a conteſt, in 
which they deemed neither their intereſt nor their honour in the 
leaſt concerned. 


FRoM a daring rebel, at the head of a formidable army, the 
unhappy young lord now found himſelf reduced by his folly 
to a wretched out-law, attended only by ſome partizans of his 
family, and able but to make a few predatory excurſions from 
his miſerable retreats. Some trivial advantages which he ob- 
tained, ſerved not ſo much to diſtreſs the governour, as to 
inſult his infirmity. Driven from one ſcene of wretchedneſs 


to 
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to another, he at length contrived to eſcape into Munſter. 
It ſeems not improbable by this motion, that the unfortunate 
lord conceived ſome hopes of aſſiſtance from his kinſmen of 
the houſe of Deſmond. But effectual care had been already 
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taken to prevent it. The earl of that name had lately died, MIS. Trin. 
and the right of ſucceſſion was conteſted between his ſon and Col. Dub. 


one of the family called Sir John Deſmond, who contrived to 
get poſſeſſion of the lands; with this Sir John, Henry deigned 
to enter into a correſpondence; and in a ſeries of letters, partly 
by promiſes, and partly by menacing, prevented him from 
giving any effectual aſſiſtance to Fitzgerald, who was ſoon 
followed into Munſter by lord Leonard Grey, his kinſman, 
one of the moſt active and warlike attendants on the lord de- 
puty. Inconfiderable ſkirmiſhes, fought without any deciſive 
advantage on either fide, ferved to alarm the Engliſh forces 
with the danger of an expedition in an unknown country, 
againſt an enemy whoſe real ſtrength was not diſcoverable, 
and at the fame time to render the ſituation of Fitz-Gerald 
more and more deſperate. The Engliſh officers were urgent: 
with lord Grey to enter into a treaty with the rebel leader,, 
and, if poffible, to induce him to a peaceable ſubmiſſion. Over- 
tures were propoſed, and readily accepted on the part of 
Fitz-Gerald. Some of his moſt zealons adherents. had been 
ſeized and ſuffered death for their concurrence in his ſcheme 


of wild and weak rebellion; he was abandoned by thoſe on 
whom he chiefly relied ; even O'Nial and O'Connor were 
preparing to make their peace : nothing remained for this 
hopeleſs young lord, but a ſubmiſſion. Stanihurſt is poſitive 
that he ſtipulated expreſsly for the ſecurity of his perſon ;; 


that he received the lord deputy's faithful promiſe of a par-- 
don; and that their covenants were ſealed. by a public and 
ſolemn participation of the ſacrament. However this may be, 
he certainly received ſuch aſſurances of favour, and at leaſt of 


a powerful 
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a powerful recommendation to the king, that he conſented 
to diſmiſs his troops, and to attend lord Grey to Dublin. 


Tur ſuppreſſing this rebellion, and receiving the ſubmiſſions 
of O'Nial and O'Connor, cloſed the adminiſtration of Skeffing- 
ton, who in theſe tranſactions had no great perſonal. merit, 
at Jeaſt was repreſented to the king's Engliſh miniſtry as an 

Cox, ex inactive and inſufficient governour. The officers of ſtate tranſ- 
To mitted the moſt affecting repreſentations of the. miſery and 
deſolation of the pale, aſſured lord Cromwel, to whom they 
addreſſed their letters, that the rebel Fitz-Gerald had frequently 
eſcaped by the indolence of the governour ; that as he lay at 
Maynooth, he ſuffered the rebels to inſult him, even under 
the very walls of his caſtle; that his tranſactions with the 
Iriſh chieftains were futile and nugatory, for he had accepted 
their fair promiſes, without demanding hoſtages, or any ſe- 
curity for their adherence; that the whole ſtate of Ireland 
muſt have fallen to utter ruin, but for the ſervices of lord Wil- 
liam Brabazon, who had been ſent thither with the title of 
vice-treaſurer, and thoſe of lord Leonard Grey, whom the 
king's ſervice abſolutely required to be appointed lord deputy 
in the place of Skeffington, with a power of convening an 
Iriſh parliament. And their deſires: were ſpeedily gratified. 
Sir William Skeffington ended his days near Dublin; lord 
Grey on his deceaſe was choſen deputy by the. council, until 
the royal pleaſure ſhould be known, and their nomination was 
ſoon after approved and confirmed by the king. 


In the mean time lord Thomas, the unhappy author of the 

late diſorders, was ſent into England, and prepared to caſt 

| himſelf at the king's feet, in full confidence of pardon. But 

| whatever were the promiſes of the Iriſh deputy, or however 

| favourable the recommendation of the Iriſh council, the king 
was too violent in his temper, too grievouſly provoked, and 

too much prepoſſeſſed by the enemies of the houſe of Fitz- 

Gerald, 
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Gerald, to think of mercy. The young lord was arreſted on 
his way to Windſor, and conveyed to the Tower. He had 


now the ſevere mortification of diſcovering that he had been 


driven to all his extravagancies, by raſh ſuggeſtions and lying 
rumours; that his father had not been put to death, but had 
lived to hear of the rebellion of his ſon, and ſunk under the 
ſevere impreſſion of anguiſh which this intelligence had occa- 
ſioned. He was for a while left to the tormenting ſenſe of 
his folly : for the vengeance of ſuch a prince as Henry was 
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not to be appeaſed by a ſingle victim. He affected to con- S8. Lamb. 


ſider the ſuppreſſion of the late rebellion as a new conqueſt of 
Ireland; and propoſed it as a queſtion to be debated in his 
council, whether he had not now acquired a right to ſeize at 
once on all the eſtates of this kingdom, ſpiritual and temporal. 
But above all, he breathed the moſt furious revenge againſt 
the whole lineage of Kildare. The new lord deputy received 
orders to ſeize five uncles of lord Thomas, and to ſend them 


priſoners to London. Of theſe, three were known to have gtanih. 


entirely diſapproved and oppoſed the inſurrection of their ne- 
phew, and the whole number had reaſon to expect impunity, 
from the treaty made with the rebels. But this confidence 
proved their ſnare. They accepted the invitation of lord Grey 
to a banquet, an infidious and diſhonourable artifice of this 
lord to get them into his power ; they were firſt feaſted with 
all the appearance of amity, then made priſoners, and convey- 
ed to London. The uncles and the nephew were condemned, 
and ſuffered the puniſhment of high-treaſon. The emiſfary, 
which the vain young lord had ſent to Charles the fifth, ar- 
rived when the intelligence of this fatal cataſtrophe had al- 
ready been conveyed to the emperour's court. 


THERE was a younger branch of the family of Kildare, 


Gerald, a youth of about twelve years, brother to lord Tho- 
mas; and the vengeance of the king purſued even this help- 
Vor. II. X leſs 
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leſs and guiltleſs infant. But happily, by the vigilance of his 
guardians, he was ſecreted and conveyed to his aunt, the 
widow of Mac-Arthy, Iriſh dynaſt of South- Munſter. This 
lady, ſolicitous to preſerve the remaining hope of her noble 
family, conſented to a ſecond marriage with another Iriſh 
chieftain, called O'Donnel, on the expreſs condition that he 
ſhould protect her nephew: but ſoon convinced of the inſin- 
cerity of her new huſband, who ſought to recommend himſelf 
to the Engliſh government, by delivering up this youth, ſhe con- 
veyed him into France, where the king entertained him ; and 
when Henry had the meanneſs to demand him as a rebel-ſub- 
ject, favoured his eſcape to Flanders. The like demand was 
made to the emperour, when this young lord had eſcaped 
to his court, but with like ſucceſs. He was permitted to 
ſeek the protection of cardinal Pole, who, in defiance of his 
declared enemy, king Henry, received lord Gerald as his kinſ- 
man, educated him ſuitably to his birth, and by his favour and 
ſupport, preſerved him to regain the honours of the family of 


Kildare, 


CHAP. 
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Reformation of religion. — Its firſt beginnings in England. Schemes 
for extending it to Ireland. Circumſtances of this country un- 
favourable to the deſign. —Peculiar prejudice in favour of the 

pbope. Practices of Cromer archbiſhop of Armagh.—Browne of 
Dublin zealous for the reformation.—His repreſentations to 
lord Cromwel.—lriſh * parliament convened, — Its ſtatutes. — 
Oppoſition of the partizans , Rome.— Meaſures for paſſing 
the act of ſupremacy.—Subtilety of the popiſh party defeated. 
—Neceſffity of vigour in the field. —Succeſſes of lord Leonard 
Grey. Factions formed againſt bim. Turbulence of the papiſh 
bpurty.— Commiſion from Rome to Cromer and his aſſociates. — 
Application to O'Nial.—He takes arms in the cauſe of the 
church. Deęfeated at Bellahoe.—Lord Leonard Grey recalled, 
accuſed, and executed. New inſurrefion repelled. —General 
deſpondency of the diſaffetted. —T be title of King of Ireland con- 
ferred on Henry. — Submiſſions of the Iriſh and degenerate Eng- 
liſh lords.—Ordinances for the government of Connaught and 
Munſter .— Henry's favour to the great Iriſh ſubjefts.—Crea- 
tions, — Meaſures for ſecuring their attachment. — Dęfects in 
the policy of the king and his Iriſh adminiſtration. —T heir con- 
ſequences, —Reformation of the tate of Ireland how far ad- 


wvanced. 


URING the courſe of theſe late events in Ireland, 
Europe had beheld with aſtoniſhment the rapid and 
ſucceſsful progreſs of Luther and his aſſociates. A monk 
diſtinguiſhed only by his piety and learning, but of a temper 
fitted for a daring enterprize, had ariſen intrepidly againſt the 
corruptions of Rome, gradually proceeded to attack the various 


X 2 errours 
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errours which had overſpread religion in times of darkneſs ;. 
was for a while weakly oppoſed, was ſtrenuouſly. ſupported, and, 
boldly ſtriking at the foundation of the whole pernicious ſyſ- 
tem, inveighed againſt the domination of the pope, denied his 
infallibility, and taught his diſciples to renounce all human 
authority, and to reſort to the word of God, as the true 
ſtandard of chriſtian faith and duty. Several circumſtances 
conſpired to favour the reception of theſe doctrines. They 
were embraced with ardour, and propagated with indefatigable 
zeal ; and the papal power had received its deadly wound, even 
before the danger had been attentively conſidered. 


In England, which had taſted the bitterneſs of clerical. 
uſurpation, the minds of men were not unprepared for the 
Lutheran doctrine : and Henry himſelf, though he had deign- 
ed to enter the liſts of theological controverſy, and publiſhed 
a book againſt the innovations of Luther, became an inſtru- 
ment of Providence, to introduce the firſt beginnings of Re- 
formation into his kingdom. A minute detail of the. occaſion, 
circumſtances, and progreſs of this important event, ſeems not 
properly to belong to this preſent work. Let it be ſufficient 
to obſerve, that Henry, impatient of the delays given to his 
intended divorce, and provoked at the duplicity of pope Cle- 
ment, openly renounced the papal authority. His- marriage 


with Ann Boleyn was declared, and a lady, paſſeſſed with fa- 


vourable diſpoſitions to the new doctrine, ſeated in all ſolemni- 
ty on the throne. The invalidity of his former marriage with 
Catharine, his brother's widow, and the lawfulneſs of his 
preſent engagement, were definitively pronounced by his own 
clergy ; and the intemperate and precipitate conduct of Clement 
finally confirmed the ſeparation from Rome. The Engliſh con- 
vocation had reluctantly acknowledged the king to be ſupreme 
head, on earth, of the church of England. The parliament 


with greater alacrity veſted him not only with the title, but 
with 
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with all the powers annexed to this ſupremacy. A way was 
thus opened for the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, Henry's favour- 
ite object, for removing the inſtruments, and reſtraining the 
enormities of popular ſuperſtition, and for communicating the 
ſcriptures to the laity in the vulgar tongue. Thus far was 
the king determined to proceed, and even to drive thoſe of 
his ſubjects who were ſtill attached to the Romiſh communion; 
while numbers of them were impatient to proceed yet fur- 
ther, in deſpite of the royal vengeance launched againſt thoſe 
who refuſed to accommodate their religious ſentiments to the 
model of an imperious and ſelf-ſufficient prince. 


Wu Henry was elated at the general and prompt com-- 
pliance with his ſcheme of Reformation in England, he re- 
ſolved to extend it yet. further, and to gain a reception for the * 
new doctrines in Ireland. George Browne, provincial of the 3 
Friars of Saint Auguſtine, had been noted in London for ſin- 
cerity and ſimplicity of conduct, for charity and benevolence, 
as well as a freedom and liberality of religious ſentiments. 
He frequently preached againſt the futility of pilgrimages and 
penances ; diſſuaded his hearers from a vain dependence on 
the merits and interceſſion of departed faints ; exhorting them 
to rely folely on the mediation of our Lord, and to addreſs 
their prayers immediately to God. Lord Cromwel, who, 
on the death of Wolſey, had become a favourite, and exer- 
ciſed all the rights annexed to the king's ſupremacy, under the 
title of vicar-general of England, found little difficulty in 
procuring the zealous preacher of ſuch doctrines to be pro- 
moted in Ireland. On the death of the unhappy Alan, he 
was advanced to the ſee of Dublin; and, with other com- 
miſſioners, appointed to confer with the clergy and nobility, , 
and to procure a general acknowledgment of the king's ſupre- 
macy. But the taſk was found more difficult than the im- 
petuoſity of the king, or. the faſtidious contempt which the 


Engliſh 
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/ i 
Engliſh miniſter entertained of this country, permitted them 


to ſuſpect. 


— 


Tun ſpirit of religious diſquiſition had indeed forced its way 


into Ireland, with the ſucceſſion of Engliſh ſettlers. So that 


in the famous parliament of the tenth year of Henry the fe- 
venth, laws had been revived to prevent the growth of Lollard- 
iim and hereſy. But ſuch ſeeds of reformation found an un- 
favourable ſoil, and could ſcarcely ſpring up, with any conſi- 
derable degree of extent and vigour. Ireland was not a place 
for thoſe circumſtances to operate, which favoured the firſt re- 
formers in other parts of Europe. A people not connected by 
one and the ſame ſyſtem of polity, and for the moſt part 
ſtrangers to the refinements and advantages of political union ; 
harraſſed by a perpetual ſucceſſion of petty wars, diſtracted by 
mutual jealouſy, and the moſt civilized among them living in 
continual alarm, and daily called out to repel invaſion, could 
have little leiſure for ſpeculation, and little diſpoſition for thoſe 
enquiries which were purſued with ſuch avidity in countries 
more compoſed. The people had ſeverely felt the oppreſſion 
of the clergy; but what in other countries appeared the capi- 
tal and leading grievance, was but one of thoſe oppreſſions 
which this land experienced. Others were even more griev- 
ous, and required more immediate redreſs. When Europe had 
declared almoſt unanimouſly againſt the yoke of eccleſiaſtical 
power, a flight attempt made in one province of Ireland to 
circumſcribe the privileges of the clergy, raiſed a moſt vio- 
lent and inſolent clamour among the order; although it a- 
mounted to nothing more than empowering the civil magiſtrate 
to impriſon eccleſiaſtical debtors. 


Hap the generous policy prevailed of collecting all the inha- 
bitants into one body of Engliſh ſubjects, an union and pacifica- 
tion of ages muſt have prepared the people for the reformation 
now propoſed : but among the fatal conſequences of excluding 


the 


ar 
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the old natives from the pale of Engliſh law, blindneſs and bi- 
gotry proved the natural concomitants of a diſquieted, uncivi- 
lized, and diſſolute courſe of living. And the irregularities in 
the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution of Ireland, naturally reſulting from 
the odious and abſurd diſtinction of its inhabitants, contri- 
buted in no ſmall degree to confirm the people in the groſſeſt 
ignorance, and of conſequence in the meaneſt ſuperſtition. In 
thoſe dioceſes where law and civility were moſt prevalent, the | 
prelates found it impoſhble to extend their paſtoral care or ju- | 
riſdiction to the diſtricts occupied by the old natives. Their | I | 
ſynods were held (as the records expreſs it) inter Anglicos; the MS. Marſh. * 
Iriſh clergy, when ſummoned to obey their ordinary, were re- Lib. Dub. L 
fractory and contumacious; and were excluded from the aſ- i 
ſemblies, where they claimed a right to be preſent as aſſeſſors =_ 
and co-adjutors. In the diſtricts more remote from the ſeat of Wilkins. 

Engliſh government, where war and confuſion chiefly. raged, 3 | 4 
the appointment of prelates and paſtors was ſometimes totally ; 
negleted. Biſhops intruded ſurreptitiouſſy, or ſeized the ſees War. de 
by violence, were little known, reverenced, or obeyed ; ſome- Pref. Hib. 
times enjoyed no more than an empty title: ſometimes: were 

driven by the public diſorders to the diſcharge of ſome inferi- 

our paſtoral function, in places of retirement and ſecurity. The 

very names and ſucceſſion of ſeveral Iriſh biſhops, in the firſt 
beginnings of the reformation, were ſo ſoon forgotten, that 

the laborious reſearches of Sir James Ware could obtain no 
memorials of them.. Prelates of the more eminent dioceſes 

ſlept in monaſtic tranquillity, while all Europe reſounded with 

the tumult of theological diſpute. It is ridiculous to find an 

Iriſh biſhop renowned for the compoſition of an hymn in bar- 

barous Latin rhymes, in praiſe of a faint Macartin, while his 1 
brethren in other countries were engaged in diſcuſſion of the 9 
moſt important points of religion; or others depending for NH 


falvation, on being wrapt, at their dying hour, in. the cowl of 
ſaint- 1 
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laint Francis, when Rome herſelf had confeſſed with ſhame 


the follies and enormities which had diſgraced her communion. 


A CLERGY without diſcipline or knowledge, and a laity 
without inſtruction, were, in proportion to their ignorance, 
abjectly attached to the papal authority; the only authority in 
religion which they had been accuſtomed to reverence ; and 
which, for the firſt time, they now heard impeached with aſto- 
niſhment and horrour. And one peculiar prejudice there was 
in favour of the ſee of Rome, which operated equally on the 
Iriſh, and even on the more enlightened of the Engliſh race. 
Ireland had been for ages conſidered, and induſtriouſly repre- 
ſented as a fief of the pope, in right of the church of faint 
Peter. By virtue of this imaginary right, the ſeignory of this 
kingdom, it was well known, had been conferred on Henry 
the ſecond. The Iriſh parliament had occaſionally acknow- 
ledged this to be the only legitimate foundation of the autho- 
rity of the crown of England. It was therefore accounted 
more eſpecially profane and damnable to deny the authority of 
the pope, even in his own inheritance ; and that a prince en- 
truſted with this inheritance for the protection of religion, 
ſhould diſclaim his father and his ſovereign, and impiouſly vio- 
late the ſtipulations of his anceſtor, by which alone he was en- 
titled to any authority or pre-eminence in Ireland. 


As theſe circumſtances aſſiſted the general prepoſſeſſion in 
favour of antient eſtabliſhments, ſo were the diſpoſitions of the 
people exprefſed with leſs reſtraint, as their diſtant fituation 
rendered the inflexible ſeverity of Henry leſs formidable, and 
allowed them to counteract his views with greater freedom. 
No ſooner had the commiffioners appointed by the king ex- 
plained their inſtructions, and demanded an acknowledgment 
of his ſupremacy, than Cromer, primate of Armagh, an Eng- 
liſhman by birth, and who had ſome time held the office of 
FOTO _— and boldly declared againſt an attempt fo 


impious. 
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impious. Diſguſt at being removed from his office, and re- 
ſentment at the ſeverity exerciſed againſt the family of Kil- 
dare, his friends and patrons, might be ſuppoſed to have had 
ſome ſhare in this oppoſition, were it neceſſary to recur to 
worldly motives to explain it. He ſummoned the ſuffragans 
and clergy of his province; and to thoſe whom he could col- 
lect, he pathetically repreſented the danger which now threat- 
ened the religion of their anceſtors; exhorting them to adhere 
inviolably to the apoſtolic chair, by ſuch arguments and mo- 
tives as were ſuited to their underſtandings. He reminded 


them that their country had been called in the earlieſt ages the 


Holy Iſland; a convincing proof that it ever was, and is, the 


peculiar property of the Holy See, from which the kings of 
England derive their lordſhip. He enjoined them by his ſpi- 


ritual authority to reſiſt all innovation, as they tendered their 


everlaſting felicity; and pronounced a tremendous curſe againſt 
all thoſe who ſhould ſacril egeouſly acknowledge the king's ſu- 
premacy. In the mean time he diſpatched two emiſſaries to 
Rome to repreſent the danger of the church, and to entreat the 


interpoſition of the pontiff in defence of his own rights and 
intereſts in Ireland. 


THn1s ſpirited oppoſition of the moſt eminent among the 
Iriſh prelates enlivened the zeal and vigour of the friends of 
Rome. Henry and his miniſter ſeem to have imagined that no 

one could have preſumed to attempt the leaſt reſiſtance to his 
royal will, and, in a point which had been already ſolemnly de- 
cided, and eſtabliſhed in England. His agents were probably 
poſſeſſed with the ſame idea. But, to their utter mortification, 
the king's commiſſion was treated with indifference and ne- 
glect; and his vicar, on account of the meanneſs of his birth, 
became even a ſubject of popular ridicule *. Archbiſhop 

Browne, 


* Archbiſhop Browne, in one of his letters to lord CAMEL, tells him, with 


an awkward and uncourtly ſimplicity, “ The country-folk here much hate 
Vor. II. 


« your 
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Browne, with the aſſiſtance of ſome of his ſuffragans, laboured 
in ſupport of the commiſſion ; but he was treated not only 
with difdain but outrage, and: his life expoſed to danger from 
the zealots of the popiſh party. Such at leaſt were the appre- 
henſions he expreſſed. He informed lord Cromwel of his bad 
ſucceſs, and the oppoſition of Cromer ; repreſented the me- 
lancholy fituation of eccleſiaſtical affairs in Ireland; the ex- 
treme ignorance of the clergy, incapable of performing even 
the common offices, and utter ſtrangers even to the language 
in which they celebrated' their maſs ; and the furious zeal of 
the people, whoſe blind attachment to Rome was as deter- 
mined as the conſtancy of the moſt enlightened martyrs to true 
religion, who exulted in expectation of effectual ſupport from 
the pope, and that he would engage ſome of the old Iriſh 
chieftains, and particularly O'Nial, the great dynaſt of the 
North, to riſe in defence of religion. He recommended, as the 
moſt vigourous and effectual method of procedure, that an Iriſh 
parliament ſhould be affembled without delay, which, like the 
Engliſh legiſlature, might by law enforce a general acknow- 


ledgment of the king's ſupremacy, ſo as to terrify, the refrac- 
tory, and to ſilence their oppoition. | 


THis advice was approved; and 55 Leonard Grey, now 
engaged in ſuppreſſing the remains of the Geraldine rebellion, 
received commiſſion to ſummon a parliament, which accord- 
ingly was convened at Dublin on the firſt - day of May one 
thouſand five hundred and thirty-ſix. Whether the affairs of 
England gave the king no leiſure to attend minutely to the 
laws neceflary to be paſſed in this aſſembly, or. whether the 
apprehenſion of ſome new diforders in Ireland, on account of 


3 VIII. religion,” determined him to cut off all delay, the previous 


certification 


« your lordſhip, and deſpitefully call you, in "or Iriſh tongue, the Blackſmith's 
* fon.” | 


* 
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certification and tranſmiſſion of bills, agreeably to the law of. 
Poynings, were on this occaſion, omitted, and the law declared 
to be ſuſpended by aſſent of the king. The tranſaQtidns of a 
late parliament at Weſtminſter ſufficiently informed the Iriſh 
ſubjects what acts would be moſt acceptable to the king, and 
were made the model of their preſent ordinances. Left to the 
direction of their own loyal zeal, they proceeded not merely to 
provide for the internal regulation and local neceſſities of 


the pale, but to decide on points equally pertaining to the 


realm of England, and to the land of Ireland (appending. and 
belonging to the imperial crown of that realm, as wy expreſs 


it) and to the unity, Nauen and wealth, of both lands. 


Having firſt paſſed an a& of attainder Againſt the late « earl 
of Kildare, and the aſſociates of his rebellious ſon, they pro- 
ceeded to adjuſt the right of ſucceſſion to the crown of Eng- 
land, and lordſhip of Ireland. They pronounce the marriage 
of the king with 
and the ſentence of ſeparation by the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury to be good and effectual. They declare the inheritance 
of the crown to be in the king and his heirs by queen Anne; 
pronounce it high-treaſon to oppoſe this ſucceſſion, miſpriſion 
of treaſon to ſlander it; and appoint an oath of allegiance to 
be taken by the ſubjects of Ireland for the ſure eſtabliſhment 


Catharine of Arragon to be null and void, 


163 


of it, under the penalties of miſpriſion of treaſon. But ſcarcely 1, gat. 48 
had this act been paſſed, when intelligence arrived of the con- Hen. VIII. 
demnation and death of Anne Boleyn, and the marriage of Not printed. 


the king with the lady Jane Seymour. With the ſame caſe 
and compliance with Henry's wiſhes, which had been expreſſed 
in the Englith parliament, they inſtantly repealed their act; 

and, by another law, ſentence of attainder paſſed on the 


late queen, George Boleyn lord Rochfort, Henry Norris 


eſquire, Sir Francis Weſton, William Brereton, and Mark 
Smeaton, was had been accuſed as accomplices in the ſup- 


Y 2 peoſed 
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poſed guilt of this unhappy lady. Both the former mar- 
riages were by this act declared null and void; the ſucceſſion 


confirmed a-new to the heirs of the king by queen Jane; and, 


in default of ſuch heirs, Henry was empowered to diſpoſe of 
the inheritance of the crown of England and lordſhip of Ire- 
land, by letters patent or by will. 


WIr reſpe& to the ſcheme of Reformation, the king was 


28 H. VIII. declared ſupreme head, on earth, of the church of Ireland; 


all appeals to Rome in ſpiritual cauſes were taken away; the 


Engliſh law againſt ſlandering the king, in conſequence of 
theſe innovations, was enacted and confirmed in Ireland ; to- 
gether with the proviſions made in England for the payment 
of firſt-fruits to the king : by another a& he was inveſted not 
only with the firſt-fruits of biſhopricks and other ſecular pro- 
motions in the church of Ireland ; but with thoſe of abbies, 
priories, colleges, and hoſpitals. By another, the authority of 


the biſhop of Rome was more ſolemnly renounced, and the 
"maintainers of it, in Ireland, made ſubject to premunire. All 


officers of every kind and degree, were directed to take the 
oath of ſupremacy and every perſon who ſhould refuſe it de- 
clared, as in England, to be guilty of high-treaſon. All pay- 
ment of penſions and ſuing for diſpenſations and faculties 
to Rome, were utterly prohibited, by adopting the Engliſh 
law, made for this purpoſe, and accommodating it to Ireland. 
By one act, twelve religious houſes were ſuppreſſed ; by an- 
other, the priory of Saint Wolſtan's in particular, and the 
demeſnes of all veſted for ever in the crown. 


OTHER acts were made for the encreaſe of the king's re- 
venue, and the internal regulation of the pale. The uſual 
ſubſidy of thirteen ſhillings and four-pence on every plow-land, 
was granted for ten years. The lands and honours poſ- 
ſeſſed in Ireland dy the duke of Norfolk and other abſentees, 
were veſted in the king; and the twentieth part of the an- 
nual 


— 
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nual profits of all ſpiritual promotions, a donation no leſs 
acceptable, was granted to him for ever. All penſions paid by 
ſubjects to any Iriſh ſept were utterly aboliſhed, as the king's 
forces were declared to be ſufficient for their protection; the 
ancient laws againſt marrying and foſtering with the Iriſh 
were revived in all their ſeverity ; and the uſe of the Engliſh 
order, habit, and language ſtrictly enforced throughout the 
pale. It was provided, that no. eccleſiaſtical preferment in the 
gift of a ſubje& ſhould be conferred on any but thoſe who 
ſpake the Engliſh language, unleſs, upon repeated proclama- 
tion, none ſuch could be found; that Engliſh ſchools ſhould 
be kept in every pariſh, and that ſuch as could not pay for 
the education of their children in theſe ſchools, ſhould be ob- 
liged to employ them, at the age of ten years, in trade or 
huſbandry. To prevent waſte of lands, either by the ſup- 
preſſion of monaſteries or attainder of rebels, commiſſioners 
were appointed to make leaſes of all ſuch lands as had devolved 
to the crown. Another commiſſion granted by the king to 
the lord deputy and others, for pardoning thoſe who had been 
involved in the late rebellion, received the ſanction of parlia- 
ment, and their compoſitions and pardons were ratified to all 
who ſhould ſubmit within a limited time, except thoſe who 
had been attainted by name. 


THz laws for regulation of the pale, and even thoſe which 
declared the right of ſucceſſion to the throne, were received: 
without oppoſition. But thoſe relative ro ecclefiaſtical juriſ- 
diction had all the violence of bigotry to encounter. The + 
Romiſh party had collected their adherents, and were prepared | 
for a vigourous contention. The two proctors from each 1. 8 at. 28 
dioceſe, who had uſually: been ſummoned to parliament, com-. v a 
oſed a formidable body of eccleſiaſtics, avowed adherents C. 12. 
of the holy ſee. They claimed to be a member of the legiſla- 
tive body, and to have a full right of ſuffrage in every public A 


queſtion; 
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queſtion; it therefore became neceſſary, before the act of ſu- 
premacy ſhould. be propoſed, to define their rights, It Was 
declared by a previous act, that their claim” was preſumptuous 
and groundleſs; that they. were ſummoned. merely. as coun- 
ſellors and aſſiſtants, (as the king's judges and other learned 
men had decided) and that from the firſt day of the preſent 
parliament, they ſhould be accepted and taken as coanſellors 
and aſſiſtants only, whoſe aſſent and concurrence were by no 
meangneceflary to any parliamentary ee 


Bur although the partizans of Rome were thus deprived 
of the aſſiſtance of ſo powerful a body, yet when the act of 
ſupremacy came to be propoſed, lords and commons joined 
in expreſſing their abhorrence of the ſpiritual authority aſ- 
ſumed by the king: while the miniſters and royal party were 


Life of Abp. equally determined in defence of it. Archbiſhop Browne took 


Browne. 


the firſt part in ſupporting the propriety of this act, by ſuch 


arguments as probably had their weight upon his own mind, 


and were more likely to influence his hearers, than thoſe of 
greater real force and ſolidity. He pleaded the authority of 
the popes themſelves againſt the uſurpation of Rome. They 
had acknowledged emperours, kings and princes, (he ob- 


ſerved) to be ſupreme in their own dominions, and even 


Chriſt's own vicars. So that, in aſſerting the king's ſupre- 
macy, he claimed no more than what Eleutherius biſhop of 
Rome, had granted to Lucius, firſt Chriſtian king of the Bri- 
tons. He therefore declared, that he freely and conſcientiouſly 
accepted the king's highneſs as ſupreme in both realms, in 
eccleſiaſtical as well as civil affairs; and, concluding with an 
argument ſtill more confounding, pronounced thoſe, who made 
any difficulty of concurring with him, to have no right to be 
regarded or treated as loyal ſubjects. 


Fear ſerved to allay the violence of thoſe who could not 


be perſuaded ; ſo that the moſt determined partizans of Rome 
were 
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were obliged to reſerve themſelves for a clandeſtine oppoſition 
to the execution of a law, which they could not prevent from 
being enacted; and, which, in deſpite of the legiſlative au- 
thority, they ſtill oppoſed, with indefatigable zeal. With an 
ingenuity not unworthy of the ableſt diſciples of Loyola, they 
deviſed a pretence for impeaching the authority of the par- 

liament, and perſuading the people that the offenſive laws, 
enacted in its firſt ſeſſions, were utterly invalid, The act for 
the ſuſpenſion of the. law of Poynings contained a proviſion, 
that no ſtatutes ſhould be ordained in the preſent parliament, 
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prejudicial to the grants, liberties, cuſtoms, or commodities H. vill. 
of the crown, but ſuch only as ſhould, be deemed APE 4 4. 


for, the king's honour, the encreaſe of his revenue, and 
% the common weal of his land and dominion of Ireland.“ 
The friends of Rome took advantage; of this mode of expreſ- 
ſion; they inſiſted that the parliament had no power of enact- 
ing any law in which theſe ſeveral circumſtances did not all 
concur. And that whatever laws they ſhould enact, which 
were not at once, conducive. to the honour.of the king, the 
advancement of his revenue, and the common weal of Ire- 
land, muſt be in themſelves devoid of force or authority. 
But the zeal of theſe refiners was ſo precipitate, that, without 
waiting the diſſolution of this aſſembly, they ſuggeſted and 
propagated their favourite objection, during the prorogations 
of parliament ; and thus gave occaſion, in the later ſeſſions, 
to explain the ſuppoſed ambiguity ; to declare the validity of all 


laws of the preſent parliament, . enacted. for any one of theſe 


purpoſes, and to denounce thoſe guilty vf felony who ſhould 
attempt to invalidate any of ſuch laws. 


To theſe vigourous counſels and deciſions of the legiſlature, 
it was it this time peculiar! Y neceſſary to add an extraor- 
dinary vigilance and activity in the field. It was obvious to 
rn. | that religious controverſy muſt aggravate and protract 

the 
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the diſorders ſo long and fo grievouſly experienced in this coun- 
try; that the queſtion of the pope's authority threatened to 
divide thoſe who had hitherto been moſt united; that while 
the king's ſubjects, who diſapproved the late regulations, 
were in danger of being ſeduced from their allegiance, at the . 
_ fame time a new band of union was formed among the old 
Iriſh chieftains. Their petty. ſepts were called their nations, 
and to theſe their views were principally confined : their tem- 
poral intereſts were ſeparate, and their mutual enmities fre- 
quently fierce and rancourous. But the defence of the ancient 
religion was inculcated as the cauſe of all, and afforded a new 
pretence for inſurreftion. Nor was lord Leonard Grey inat- 
tentive to prevent theſe conſequences. During the interval 
of parliament, he traverſed the province of Leinſter and the 
adjacent diſtricts ; terrified the refractory or ſuſpected chief- 
tains ; and obliged them to renew their engagements to Eng- 
liſh government by formal indentures of peace and ſubmiſſion. 
Rot. Can, In theſe indentures we find, among the royal titles, that of 
' Hib. 28 & ſupreme head of the church of Ireland, but as yet no more ex- 
; — plicit acknowledgment of his ſupremacy. Nor are the ſti- 
: pulations on the part of the Iriſh lords uniformly the ſame 
in all. Some agree to keep the peace with the king's ſubjects, 
not to harbour rebels, to allow the king's troops a free paſſage 
through their demeſnes ; ſome bind themſelves till further to 
attend the royal ſtandard, on what was called a general hoſting, 
for a certain time, and with a certain number of men. Some 
agree to a ſubmiſſion, provided they. be acknowledged captain 
of their nation, or veſt the nomination of their chieftarn in the 
lord deputy. Others promiſe to be true and faithful /ubje&#s 
to the king; Mac-Murrough, the great Leinſter chieftain, 
in particular, engages, in the ſtrongeſt terms of loyalty, to 
ſupport his liege lord, king Henry, againſt the whole world: 
and, in return, the penſion paid to his family is continued, and 


he 
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he is conſtituted governour for the king of the caſtle of Ferns. 
On the diſſolution of. parliament, Grey was enabled to extend 
his excurſions ſtill further. Several Iriſh. chieftains, in the 
other , provinces, as well as the heads of ſeveral . degenerate 
Engliſh clans, were compelled. to treat and ſubmit. Of this y,... 
latter claſs, the earl of Deſmond was with greateſt difficulty 
brought to treat with commiſſioners appointed by Grey; and 
although he inſiſted on the old privilege of not entering a 
fortified town, and obliged the commiſſioners to attend him 
in his own camp, yet he at length conſented to ſwear allegi- 
ance, and delivered his natural ſon as an hoſtage for his 
fidelity. 


Tus condition of delivering hoſtages, Grey had heen lately Cox, ex 

inſtructed to enforce. The-king, in return to the advices re- 1 

ceived of his ſucceſs, had coldly replied, that the oaths and 

indentures of the Iriſſr Were of no value, ſince they had not 

given an additional ſecurity for their peaccable ſubmiſſion and 

fidelity: an ungracious return to the | ſervices | of this active 

deputy, which ſeems to have ariſen not only from, the, proud 

and intemperate ſpirit of the king, but from the malignant 

repreſentations of thoſe enemies lord Leonard Grey had created 

in Ireland. The family of Butler, now confeſſedly the firſt 

among the Iriſh ſubjects, ſtill continued, with the uſual tur- 

bulence of ſuch families, to | oppoſe the adminiſtration of 

government when entruſted to any hands but their own. = 

Pierce, earl of Ormond and Offory, and lord James Butler, his 

ſon, the treaſurer of Ireland, had not only given indirect op- 

poſition to the meaſures of government, but on ſome pre- 

tence had refuſed to attend the deputy in his military progreſs, 

Grey reſolved to interpret this refuſal in the moſt offenſive 

manner, treated them as revolters, and detached 2 body of 

troops to ravage their demeſnes. Their mutual complaints 318. Trin. 

were ſubmitted to the throne, and the cauſe referred: to the Col. Dub. 
Vor. II. | 2 council 
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council of Ireland. Here the contending parties were brought 
to a formal reconciliation, and ſeparated in apparent friend- 
ſhip, but' with all their men animoſities ſtill rankling in 
their breaſts. The Butlers in particular waited but the fa- 
vourable moment for executing their revenge; and, in this 
their enmity to the governour, had the addreſs to unite the areh- 
biſhop of Dublin, Allen maſter of the rolls, and other men 
of power. The party was ſtill furthet ſtrengthened by num- 
bers of the friends of Rome, who had conceived implacable 
reſentment from the zeal of the lord deputy, in removing and 
deſtroying the inſtruments of n r and what they ay 
the demolition of their churches, So that the faithful ſervices 
of lord Leonard Grey could not preſerve him from that po- 
pular odium which his vigilant and powerful enemies found 


various occaſions of I and bling. - 


Ix the mean time, his governmem Was threatened with 


A. D. 1538. 
&hp. — new inquietudes from religious controverſy. Archbiſhop 
Lett. Browne, the great agent of the Iriſh Reformation, found the 


atmoſt difficulty even in the ſeat of —— to counter- 
act the ſecret practices of Cromer and his party. The clergy 
of his cathedrals oppoſed | his attempt to remove their images 
and reliques, and had ſent a ſpecial emiſſary to Rome, to ex- 
preſs their devotion to the holy father, and to implore his 
interpoſition, in ſupport of his ſpiritual. authority in Ireland. 
80 ignorant were the Romiſh: : partizans of the inflexible. and 
determined ſpirit of king Henry, that they addrefled them 
ſelves to the duke of Norfolk, and hoped, by his mediation, 
to divert the king from his ſcheme of Reformation in Ire- 
land. Several incumbents of the dioceſe of Dublin choſe to 

reſign their benefices, rather than acknowledge the king 8 
ſupremacy: And fo formidable, or at leaſt fo, conſiderable 
Was this party, that the prelate would not venture to fill up. 


their — until he had conſulted his patron, lord Crom- 
wel. 


NO, at da hl 
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wel. He repeated his complaints to this miniſter of the dif- 
ficulties he experienced from the ignorance and obſtinacy of 
the clergy, with an inſinuation that he was not as ſtrenuouſſy 
ſupported by the governour, as the critical occaſion required. 
In one of his letters he ventures yet further. The vice-roy, 

faith he, is of little or no power — the old natives; there- 
*« fore; your: lordſhip will expect of me no more than I am 
able.“ But above all things, he expreſſes his apprehenſions 
of the agents from Rome, and their dangerous influence. 
Ever fince the firſt ſettlement of the Engliſh in Ireland, the 
old natives, he declares, have always been defirous of ſome 
foreign power to ſupport and govern them; and now; both 
Engliſh and Iriſh, ſaorifice their private quarrels to the cauſe 
of religion, aud ſeem on the point of forming a dangerous 
confederacy, which ſome foreigner may be ſoon ern oo 
lead againſt the Engliſh government. = RUE BBA | 


Nox were the fears of this zealous prelatè entirely ground- 
leſs. It was immediately diſcovered that a private commiſſion 
had arrived from Rome to Ctomer and his aſſociates, enjch ning 
them to perſevere boldly in ſupport of the papal authority. 


10 


They were empowered to abſolve thoſe from their oath, who Abp.Browre 


had been perſuaded to acknowledge the king's ſupremacy ; Lett. 


and directed to command them, under the penalty of the ſe- 
vereſt eccleſiaſtical cefiſures, , to male confeſſion of their guilt 
within forty days; and to Make a new engagement, compoſed. 
with great ſolemnity, to maintain the authority . of the holy 
ſee, to oppoſe heretics, to reſiſt their edicts iſſued againſt the 
church of Rome, and to declare all thoſe accurſed who ſhall 


hold any power, either N or civil, ſuperiour to that 
of the Holy mother church. Tue oe ; 


oll 51 10 i 0 2 Hy 
Wurz dhe head of thi Northern clergy emplcyed all bis 

influence in diſcharge of this commiſſion, the agents of Rome 

were equally aſſiduous in exciting the Iriſh chieftains of the 
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North to take arms in defence of the ancient religion. A 
Franciſcan friar, employed for this purpoſe, was detected and 
ſeized in Dublin, with all his papers, which fully proved his 
treaſonable intent. The deputy was at firſt contented with 
expoſing him on a pillory, and confining him in priſon; but 
on communicating the incident & lord Cromwel, was di- 
rected to ſend him priſoner into England. The wretched man 
conſidered this as a ſentence of death; and terrified probably 
with dreadful repreſentations of the king's cruelty, and the 
tortures prepared for him, in an agony of horrour and diſ- 
traction, put an end to his own life. The moſt obnoxious 
and alarming of his papers, was a letter written by the biſhop 
of Metz, in the name of the council of cardinals, to O'Naal ; 
exciting. him to draw the ſword againſt the heretical oppoſers 
of the pope. It was conceived in the following terms of ab- 
ſurdity and folly. 


„My ſon O'Nial; Conn Lac. 


40 HO U and thy fathers were ever - faithful to the mo- 
« I ther church of Rome, His holineſs Paul, the pre- 
« (ent pope, and his council of holy fathers, have lately found 
«an ancient prophecy of one Saint Lazerianus, an Iriſh arch- 
« biſhop of Caſhel. It faith, that the church of Rome ſhall 
« ſurely fall when the catholic faith is once overthrown in 
„Ireland. Therefore, for the glory of the mother church, 
« the honour of Saint Peter, and your own ſecurity, ſuppreſs 
« hereſy, arid oppoſe the enemies of his holineſs. You ſee 


„„ that when the Roman faith periſheth in Ireland, the ſee 
of Rome is fated to utter deſtruction. The council of 


« cardinals, have therefore thought it neceſſary to animate 
the people of the Holy Iſland in this pious cauſe : being 
« affured that while the mother church hath ſons of ſuch 
* worth as you, and thoſe who ſhall unite with you, ſhe 

; « ſhall 
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« ſhall not fall, but prevail for ever, in ſome degree at 
leaſt, in Britain. Having thus obeyed the order of the 
« facred council, we recommend your -princely perſon to 
« the protection of the Holy Trinity, of the bleſſed Vir- 
gin, of Saint Peter, Saint Paul, and all the Hoſt of Heaven. 
"M Amen.” | ; 1 | | 


Bor the detection of this unhappy friar was of little con- 
ſequence. The emiſſaries of Rome were numerous, as well 
as vigilant; nor did they want their ancient prophecies, and 
ſuch like futile means of ſeduction, accommodated to the ig- 
norance and vanity of O'Nial, He readily yielded to the 
flattering perſuaſion, that the defence of the holy church reſted 
ſolely on his invincible arm, and eagerly embraced the occa- 
ſion of reſuming the ancient gonſequence of his family. The 
clergy flew through the whole Northern province, harangued 
the Iriſh chieftains, enflamed their zeal, and conjured and 
commanded them to unite in the glorious cauſe of religion. 
A confederacy was thus quickly formed for the ſuppreſſion 
of hereſy ; and the pride of O'Nial was: ſtill more enflamed by 
his appearing once again at the head of his aſſociate chieftains, 
the acknowledged lord and leader of the Northern Iriſn. He 


forces through the territories of Meath, denouncing the ter- 
rours of his princely vengeance againſt all the enemies of re- 
ligion, and committing various exceſſes without controul or 
reſiſtance; and advancing to Tarah, he reviewed his troops, with. 
an oſtentatious diſplay of their numbers and proweſs. But theſe 
champions of the church exhauſted all their zeal in this vain- 
glorious defiance of .Engliſh government. Inſtead of pro- 
ceeding in any well-concerted ſcheme of hoſtilities, they ſeem-- 


ed contented with the havock they had made, and the prey they 


had collected, and marched back in triumph towards their own. 
ſettlements. | 
THe 
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Tur lord "deputy had foreſeen the [ſtorm ; and although he 
had not force ſufficient to prevent this invaſion, he now col- 
lected *his troops, and Was prepared to repel it. The citizens 
of Dublin and of Drogheda had zealouſly attended his ſtandard; 
and at his inſtances Sir William Brereton had been diſpatched 
from England with a ſmall troop collected in Cheſhire, a rein- 
forcement highly acceptable in the preſent emergency. And fo 
zealous was this knight for his maſter's ſervice, that although 
he had the misfortune to fracture his thigh;: as he was exerciſ- 
ing his men upon the Engliſh ſhore, he yet inſiſted on being raiſed 
by pullies into his ſhip, rather than give the leaſt delay to the 
embarkation. The inſolence and perfidy of the Northern 
inſurrection provoked the friends of government; the ſudden 
retreat of O Nial revived the courage even of thoſe who had been 
moſt alarmed ; the deputy had learned, by experience, the im- 
portance of vigourouſly preſſing on the Iriſh inſurgents, and 
purſuing them to their moſt diſtant retreats: He boldly led his 
forces in purſuit of the invaders; and, by foroed marches, 
arrived at a place called Bellahoe, on the borders of Meath, 
where a conſiderable party, detached from the Iriſh army, 
maintained an advantigeous poſt, with 11a river in their front, 
and were prepared to oppoſe his paſſage. Their appearance 
was formidable; but the ſpirits of the Engliſh were elevated 
and determined. The annaliſts who lived neareſt to this period, 
dwell on every circumſtance of the attack: they tell us of the 
bravery of Fleming, baron of Slane, who requeſted to have the 
glory of leading the vanguard, of the ſhameful timidity of his 
ſtandard-bearer who refuſed to attend him, of the gallantry of 
that officer who delired to ſupply his place, of the glorious fall 
of Mabe, a valiant Meathian, who became the victim of his own 
ardour, in forcing a paſſage through the river. Nor do they give 
leſs honour to the valour and activity of lord Leonard Grey, who, 
on this critical occaſion, reaped the fruits of his attention 
| and 


as | 
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and courteſy to his ſoldiers. The 3 was vigourous, and the U- C- 1539: 
refiſtance. of the Iriſh. for ſome time obſtinate. But {till preſſed by = 
the number and valour of their aſſailants, unſupported. by their, 
aſſociates, and diſpirited by the fall of their commander, they 
were, at lengt broken, and flying in diſmay, communicated 
the panic to the main body, Which lay at ſome diſtance, with 
an apparent indifference to the danger of their companions, 
arifing from, a, want of cordial union- and due, ſubordination 
among the Iriſh ſep ts. In an inſtant, the whole formida- 
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ble. 90 diſperſed, 7 5 fled precipitately to their different — oe 
haunts. 80 rapid was their flight, that four hundred only A ea, bete deaf feet 1 
were ſlain, in a battle obſtinately eee and a purſuit _— — wy | 
ins only wh gp n x: =. "i | 4; | 

rar victory of. Benahoe, den broke the power of the Fix 5 
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a violent and Ra terrour, cloſed the 12: of lord Leonard form yarn 
Grey. He was immediately recalled to England: and though 
at firſt graciouſſy received, yet the malice of his enemies, en- 
couraged by his, removal from the government, purſued him 
implacably to the Engliſh court. His ſudden - recal was pro-. 5 
bably owing to the ſectet practices of Ormond and his parti- 
zans: and they now preſented themſelves before the king, 
with various articles of impeachment againſt his late deputy 
of Ireland, Among other points, too frivolous to bear a recital, 
he. was charged with betraying lord Thomas Fitz-Gerald into — 
a ſubmiſſion, by: a promĩſe of pardon, Which hie was neither 2 2e 
cinpolveted to Sive, nor to fulfil, and. this with a clandeſtine 
purpoſe- of deſtroying him ; with favouring the eſcape of the vo no 
. — brother of this iy his a and en — 5 
with oppreſſion, bribery, correſpondence with the king's ene- 3 
mies, and the ſacrilegious deſtruction of churches. Witneſſes 
were examined-in 'Ireland to theſe ſeveral articles; Grey, who D D 
had been committed to the 15 was. brought to his trial Le? eee 92 
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for high-treaſon. He might have pointed out the meanneſs and 


; malignity of his accuſers in ſeveral of the articles alledged againſt 
him. If he could not deny, he might at leaſt have palliated 
the guilt of others. He might have pleaded the merit of his 
. + ſervices againſt any inconſiderable or accidental ertours of his 


adminiſtration. But he was unhappily poſſeſſed with dreadful 
apprehenſions of the king's rigour and ſeverity. Inſtead of 
abiding the deciſion of his tribunal, he ſought mercy by an 


abject reſignation of his life and honour, to a prince incapable 


of mercy. He pleaded guilty to his indictment, and was be- 
headed on a ſcaffold. N e be, | 


Tur removal of this unhappy lord gave new courage to 
the enemies of government and the partizans of Rome. The 
Iriſh chieftains of Ulſter recovered from their conſternation, 


and once more reſolved to draw the ſword againit hereſy. 


Morrough O'Brien, a lord who had juſt now ſucceeded to the 
Iriſh ſovereignty of Thomond, was perſuaded to unite with 
them. And had the intervention of the clergy been employ- 
ed to form a ſcheme of aſſailing the Engliſh ſettlements at 
once from different quarters of the iſland, the forces of go- 


vernment might have been fatally diſtracted by two different 


invaſions. But theſe ſchemes of inſurrection, however for- 
midable they at firſt appeared, from the number of confede- 


rates, had more of oſtentation than real force; and whatever 


were the, profeſſed objects of the leaders, thoſe of their ill- 
governed followers were plunder and prey. The Iriſh chief- 
tains aſſembled in the Weſtern part of Meath, and prepared 
for another deſperate irruption. But Sir William Brereton, to 
whom Grey had committed the reins of government on his 


departure, wiſely imitating the conduct of his predeceſſor, 
| marched out with ſuch alacrity, and ſuch apparent contempt 


of the enemy, as at once confounded their tumultuary numbers. 


Utterly appaled at the thought of encountering thoſe whoſe 


valour 
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valour had but juſt now been ſeverely experienced, they ſhrunk 
from their leaders, and fled into different woods and other 
inacceſſible retreats. 


A GENERAL deſpondency among the diſaffected Iriſh was 
| the natural conſequence of theſe repeated diſgraces ; and the 
cauſe of the pope grew every day more and more deſperate. - 
Numbers of monaſteries were reſigned into the king s hands; 
and even the refractory prior of Chriſt- church, in Dublin, loſt 138 
all hopes from his ſecret practices at Rome, and ſubmitted Pub. N 
to a change of his community into that of a dean and chapter. 
Thoſe champions of popery, who had breathed ſuch deſperate 
vengeance againſt its adverſaries, were covered with ſhame 
and diſhonour; and ſeveral of the moſt active inſurgents be- 
came ſolicitous to make their peace. O'Brien in particular 
ſought to atone for his precipitate revolt, by a ſubmiſſion. 
Thoſe who had not openly engaged in rebellion, but by their 
conduct or ſituation were ſuſpected, appeared earneſt to ex- 
preſs their attachment to the crown, whoſe adminiſtration in 
Ireland was become reſpectable and formidable. The earl of Cox, 
Deſmond renounced the fantaſtical privileges claimed by his MISS. — 
family; conſented to obey the writs of ſummons to parlia- 
ment; abjured the authority of the pope; reſigned his favour- 
ite ſon into the hands of the lord deputy, to be educated in 
the Engliſh manner; and engaged to perform the ſame ſer- 
vices to government with the earl of Ormond, or any other 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſubjects of the crown. Some other 
lords of the Engliſh race, who had been eſtranged from the 
Engliſh intereſt, followed this example, and returned to their 
allegiance : ſo that Sir Anthony Saintleger, to whom the king 
had entruſted the adminiſtration of his government, aſſumed 
his charge at a period which afforded the faireſt mo of 
tranquillity and public happineſs. FT: hs 
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To ſecond the diſpoſitions of the Iriſh, apparently ſo fa- 
vourable to peace, and to give weight and brilliancy to the 
Engliſh government, it was reſolved to change the ſtyle of Lord 
of Ireland, with which the crown of England had hitherto 
been contented, to that of King. Politics, next to religion, 
was now the favourite object of refined and ſpeculative men. 
The commotions of Ireland had prompted them to deviſe va- 
rious remedies for its diſorders; and, among other particulars, 
the force with which names and titles operate upon the vul- 
gar and inexperienced, were duly weighed. It was reſolved 
in the Engliſh cabinet, that an Iriſh parliament ſhould confer 


the title of King of Ireland upon Henry and his heirs. Saint- 


leger was commiſſioned to ſummon this parliament, in which 
it was immediately enacted, that, foraſmuch as the king and 
his progenitors ever rightfully enjoyed all authority royal, by 
the name of lords of Ireland, but for lack of the title of king 
had not been duly obeyed, his highneſs and his heirs for ever 


33 H. VIII. ſhall have the ſtyle and honour of King of Ireland, and that it 


ſhall be deemed high-treaſon | to impeach this title, or to oppoſe | 


KD: 1541. the royal authority. The act was announced with the utmoſt 


joy and ſolemnity, as an event highly beg to the people 


and honourable to ms ſovereign *. 
| _ Tris 


The following is the form of the chien made on llt occaſion. 
* Foraſmuch as the hearts of all godly, natural, reaſonable, and civil 
* creatures, be kindled with love and joy, when, they hear of the proſperity, 
4 triumph, and advancement of their natural ſovereign liege lord, honourable 
e aſſembly, ye ſhall underſtand, that the triumph ſhewed here this day, is 
« done principally to give thanks to God, for his great benefits ſhewed to 
* our noble and victorious king Henty the Eighth, and to deliver. our own 
4e gladneſs ahd joy that his majeſty is now, as he hath - always of right been, 
* acknowledged by the nobility and commons of this his realm of Ireland, to 
« be King of the ſame, and he and his heirs to be named, reputed, and taken 
« for evermore Kings of Ireland, moſt worthy under God. And for mani- 
= ſeſtation, partly of the gladneſs of the nobility here — it is agreed 

66 by 
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Tuts ordinance was undoubtedly deviſed with ſufficient 


judgment, and good policy, yet it ſeems not reaſonable to aſ- 


ſign it as the ſole capſe of that general ſubmiſſion of the re- 
volters which immediately enſued. The Engliſh annaliſts 
confine themſelves to. thoſe events which affected the govern- 
ment of Ireland ; the Iriſh crudely detail the incidents of par- 
ticular diſtricts, of little moment in themſelves, and very 
imperfectly explained. Were we informed of the compacts, 
tranſactions, jealouſies, conteſts, and mutual complaints of 
the Iriſh chieftains, the pride of ſome, the treachery of others, 
and the operation of all thoſe paſſions, which break out with 
greateſt violence among the uncivilized, we might poſſibly 
find their conduct not to have been the pure effe& of terrour, 
fickleneſs, or duplicity; we might find their great. leaders 
contending in a cauſe which they deemed ri htful and laud- 
able, not only with the forces of their enemies, but thè in- 
tractable diſpoſitions of aſſociates, and the mutinous turbu- 
lence of inferiours; deceived by falſe aſſurances, and weatied 
by diſappointment; their confidence abuſed, and their reſent- 
ments irritated ; ſo that the deſpair of ſome, and the. reveng 
of others, the Gals of i injury, and, the fear of treachery ry, _ 
other latent motives might have conſpired to break a confe- 
deracy which but now appeared ſo formidable. At preſent 
we are only informed: that O'Nial made his peace, by the 
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46 by oy king 8 deputy, 1 the lords foiritmal and tem ral, and the « commons 
s aſſembled in this parliament, that all priſoners of whatever eſtate, degree, 
« or condition, however they be detained for murder, felony, or other offence, 
« which the ſaid lord deputy may pardon (treaſon, wilful murder, rape, and 
« debt, only accepted) ſhall be clearly delivered out of priſon or priſons, 
* though herein they may or any of them be detained, and all ſuch priſoners 
« as ſo ſhall be delivered ſhall have their pardons frank and free, requiring 
« the ſame accordingly. And God fave the king's majeſty, king Henry the 
6 eighth, king of England, Ireland, and France, defender of the faith, and 
ein earth ſupreme head of the church of England and Ireland.” | 
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fulleſt renunciation of the papal authority, and ſubmiſſion to 
the throne : and his example was immediately followed by 
numbers of the Northern chieftains. From Connaught, from 
Meath, from Munſter, all the moſt turbulent Iriſh lords, all 
thoſe of the old Engliſh race, who had adopted Iriſh manners, 
and lived for ages in a ſtate of independence, vied with each 
other in the moſt zealous profeflions of reconciliation to the 
king's government, and executed their indentures in the 
Ware. ampleſt forms of ſubmiſſion. The earl of Deſmond was ſeen 
attending in parliament, and acting in his proper character of 
a peer of the realm; and probably his example had ſome in- 
fluence upon his great neighbours of the South. The graces 
ſhewn to ſome loyal Iriſh, and ſome Engliſh ſubjects were alſo 
not without effect. + Peerages and promotions were granted 
with unuſual favour ; and it was declared in parliament to be 
the king's intention to confer ſtill more. They, who hoped to 
obtain, were zealous to deſerve ſuch honours. It grew faſhion- 
able to affect a zeal for government; the power and the cle- 
mency of the king were every where induſtriouſly echoed ; fo 
that various motives, and various cauſes, conſpired to ſwell. 
the numbers of thoſe who crouded from all quarters to receive 
law from the throne. "iz 


Taz deputy had now only to concert meaſures for govern- 

Davis. ing the new ſubjes. In Munſter and Connaught, which 
had formerly been divided into hires, and inhabited in a great : 

part by Engliſh ſettlers, but where the laws of England had 

Cox, been diſuſed for two. hundred years, the authority of govern- 

ment was immediately exerted. Some ordinances of ſtate 

were made by parliament for the regulation. of theſe diſ- 

| 28 tricts, 


Edmund Butler was created baron of Dunboyne. Bernard Fitz-Patrick, 
daron of Upper-Offory. Sir Oliver Plunket, baron of Louth. William 
Bermingham, baron of Carbry. Rawſon, late prior of Kilmainham, viſcount 
Clontarffe. Thomas Euſtace, viſcount Baltinglaſs. 
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tricts, Þ not — conſonant to the Engliſh law, but ſuch 
as might tend to the gradual reformation of thoſe, who, (as 
the preamble 'of theſe, ordinances, expreſs it) were not fo 
perfectly acquainted with the laws, that they could at once 
« live and be governed by them.” And although no attempts 
were as yet made to introduce any new ſyſtem of juriſprudence 
into other quarters of the iſland, yet a number of commiſſion- 
ers were appointed for each province, who were to exerciſe 
the office of the ancient Brehons, to hear and decide occaſional 
controverſies, . or to refer them to the deputy and council, 
where the cauſe Was ener, or the parties obſtinate. At 


the 


7 Of theſe hens 3 8 
That Henry ſhould be acknowledged king of "REY 
That biſhops ſhould be allowed to exerciſe their juriſdiction. 

That laymen and boys ſhould not be admitted to eceleſiaſtical preferments. 
(Which laſt ordinances ſhew the miſerable condition of the church of Ireland 
at this period. 
bat murder and robbery be puniſhed by a fine, half of which ſhould be paid. 
to the king, and half to the chieftain of the diſtri, But, 

That rape and wilfuf murder be puniſhed capitally. 

That no Coyne or Livery be taken, except by command of the deputy; 


but that nevertheleſs the captain of the diſtrict muſt have his uſual contri- 
bution. 


That idle followers and retainers be diſcouraged 
That noblemen be allowed no more than twenty cubits, or . of linen 


in their ſhirts. And that inferiour perſons be proportionably confined* in this arti- 
cle of Iriſh magnificence.' | 


That none be allowed to dye ut ſhirts with faffion; according to the 
cuſtom of the old natives, on pain of twenty ſhillings, to de levied on the 
affender. 


That tythes de duly paid, and 1 no moleſtation given to any eccleſiaſtical 
officers. 


That thoſe into nen a welt f is traced, mai trace it thence. or make 
reſtitution. 


That the earl of Ormond, in the counties of Waterford, Tipperary, and 


Kilkenny, and the earl of Deſmond in the reſt of Munſter, be guardians and: 
executors of. theſe ordinances, with the aſſiſtance of the archbiſhop of Caſhel. 
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the ſame time, and for the ſame purpoſe of introducing the 


firſt beginnings of freedom and -civility among the Ixiſh diſ- 
tricts, it became a favourite object of the policy -of' Engliſh 
government, to break the dependences of inferiout chieftains 
and their ſepts. They were encouraged to ſubmit their com- 
plaints of injury and oppreſſion to the lord deputy, to reſort 
to his government as their certain reſouree; they were taught 


to depend only on the king, and aſſured that their moſt ef- 


fectual defence and protection would be ever found i in his 


equity, and their own faithful and peaceable attachment. 


HenRy, who regarded this progreſs i in the 3 of 
Ireland as the effect of his own wiſdom and policy, was till 
further flattered by the appearance of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


of his new Iriſh ſubjects at the court of England. The lord 


deputy had been inſtructed to perſuade them to confer per- 


ſonally with the king, as the moſt effectual means of conci- 


liating their reverence and affection. The earl of Deſmond 


1 preſented himſelf before his ſovereign, and renewed his decla- 
rations of obedience and loyalty. He was received with favour, 


and diſmiſſed with an order to be admitted into the Iriſh 


council. Uliac De Burgo, known by the name of . Mac-Wil- 
liam, lord of an extenſive diſtrict in Connaught, which his 


family had long maintained independent of the Engliſh go- 


vernment, was alſo received by the king with every mark of 


reconciliation, and the honour due to his noble deſcent. He 


was accompanied by Murrough O'Brien, - head of the royal 
houſe of Thomond, whoſe ſubmiſſions were accepted with 


equal grace. The former received the titles of earl of Clan- 
ricard and baron of Dunkellen; the latter was created earl of 


p. 797--800 Thomond and baron of Inchequin. His ſon Connor, to whom 
the earldom was limited, by another patent was created baron of 
Ibracken. D 


TukEsE 


F 
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Tus and other lords had been particularly encouraged to , P. 443 
repair to the court of England, by the example, of O Nial, 

and the attention paid to a chieftain whoſe family. had for ages 
maintained the part of ſovereign princes, and proved no in- 
conſiderable rivals to the Engliſh. power. He had attended 

on the king, and repeated his ſubmiſſions; and engagements: 

He conſented to renounce the ſtyle and name of: O*Nial, and 
promiſed for himſelf, his family, and followers,” to aſſume the Rymer, 
Engliſh habit and language, to, conform to Engliſh manners, Vol. xv. 
and to obey the Engliſh law. His overtures were received * 
with peculiar marks of favour. He was created a peer of the 
realm of Ireland by the title of earl of Tyrowen; and by the 
ſame patent, his ſon Matthew, to whom the earldom was to 
deſcend, was created baron of Dungannon. The honour. of 
knighthood was confetred on two gentlemen of bis retinue; 
and another of his attendants, a clergyman, who had been ap- 
pointed by the pope to the biſhoprick of Clogher, on refign- 

ing his bulls, and renouncing the authority ef Rome, was 
confirmed in hig ſee. Preſents were given td all ; and a, chain 

of gold, received by the new earl from the king's hand, con- 

firmed and perfe&ed the reconciliatione 393 -aiz}do - noitrire 
Tuxsg lords, thus conſtituted peers of parliament: and mem- 

bers of the Iriſh council, were to be allured to an intercourſe 
With the King's ſervants, and habituated to an attendance on 
the ſtate, ſo as to preſerve their attachment, and to reconcile 
them to Engliſh (government. For this purpoſe, the king now Ware. 
granted to each of the new earls a houſe and lands near Dub- | 
lin, for their more convenient attendance - on the deputy and 
parliament. All their hereditary poſſeſſions were ebnfirmell to 
them by patent, to be held of the Hing by: military ſervice. 

But as, Henry Was entirely directed in theſe graces by his Ro, Gu 


Iriſh miniſters, and as they had not ventured to adviſe ſuch lib 34 Hen. 


grants to be made to the inferiour chieftains, theſe were: ſtill VIII. 
left 
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left in that ſtate of dependence on their more powerful neigh- 
bours, from which it was the profeſſed intention of govern- 
ment to relieve them. They were left to their former tenures, 
and to defend their poſſeſſions as they might. Hence the old 
Iriſh vaſſalage, that ſource of local conteſts and diſorders, and 
5 the Brehon juriſdiction accommodated to this ſtate, were in effect 
Davis. ſtill continued. So little did the new- created earls apprehend 
that their preſent engagements ſhould produce any eſſential 
regulation of their | territories, -that they ſtill governed their 
followers by the / uſual courſe of Brehon law. Any other ſyſ- 

tem of juriſdiction had either been totally forgotten, or never 

known within their territories. And ſuch was the timid or 

illiberal policy which at this time prevailed i in the adminiſtra- 

tion of the affairs of Ireland, that the petitions of the old natives 

to ' be governed by the Engliſh laws, were in ſome inſtances 

Ware. neglected or denied. The chieftain O'Byrne, whoſe ſept had 
for many ages harraſſed even the capital of the kingdom, but 

who. had lately ſworn. allegiance, earneſtly. defired that his 
territory ſhould be converted into an Engliſh county by the 

name of Wicklow; but could not by the merit of his ſub- 

_—_ obtain attention to a requeſt, apparently ſo reaſonable. 
propoſition made for converting the Annaly, poſſeſſed by 

= ne Triſh chieftain called O'F erghal, into ſhire-land, met the 
VIII. ſame fate, although the king had been conſulted, and declared 
| his acquieſcence. The only new arrangement which the de- 
Ir. Stat. 3 and parliament ventured to eſtabliſh, - was that of the 
1 diviſion of ne into two I the Eaſtern ang Weſt- 


A.D. 1543. ern. 


Fagw theſe circumſtances | we may judge 450 degree of 
real and ſolid advantage was derived from the preſent general 
ſubmiſſion of the Iriſh chieftains, with all the pomp and bril- 
liancy of its exteriour appearance. In Munſter, which had 
once been divided into counties, and governed in a great part 


by 
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by Englich law, che people continued ignorant and refradtory: 


ſo that no juſtice as yet dated to execute his commiſſion among 
them. In Connaught, in Ulſter, and à conſiderable part of 
Leinſter, che inhabitants were entirely abandoned to che Iriſh 


polity. Acts of ſtate, or laws of partiament, might be or- 


dained, implying a dominion over the territories of thiaſe 
lords who had ſubmitted ; but government was ſtill too weak 
or too cautious to attempt the execution of them. Of this 
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Sir John Davis mentions à notable inſtance. The abbies Davis Diſcy, 
« and religious hoaſes in Tirone, Tirconnel, and Ferma- ?; 174 Ed. 


% nagh,” faith he, though they were diflolved in the. thirty- 
&« third year of Henry the eighth, were never ſurveied, not 
*« reduced into charge, but were continually poſſeſſed by the 
religious perſons: and this until che reign ef James the 
firſt,” T&F. 0D (55 1:7) 2-30} noi SH95 * y on 44: 


Bur however ineffectual theſe late tranſactions were to 
the vigourous enforcement and general extenſion of Engliſſ 
government, yet ſome progreſs was at leaſt made in geforma- 
tion: and for the preſent an unuſual degtee of peace ſeemed 


to have ſpread through the iſland. Nor could the practices $tanih 


of Francis the firſt, when Henry had declared war, and was 
preparing to invade his kingdom, ſeduce the Iriſh into a revolt. 
His emiſſary applied to the chieftain of Tirconnel, whoſe 
family had been known both in France and Rome, and were 
eſteemed of great influence and authority in Ireland. But the 
Iriſh lord either ſcrupled to violate his engagements, or found 
it impracticable to form any confederacy in favour of France. 
On the other hand, Henry was attended to Calais by a con- 
ſiderable body of Iriſh forces, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their undaunted ſpirit. The enemy were aſtoniſhed at 
ſeeing them traverſe the country with an agility to. which 
they had been trained in their own wars; and were terrified 
at the ferocity of their execution, as well as their intrepidity. 

Vol. II. . Again, 
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Again, when the carl of Lenox had been called from France, 
by the factions of Scotland, and driven by his diſappointments 
to ſue for the protection of the king of England, Henry ſent 
him into Ireland, where,' by the influence of the lord deputy, 
he procured three thouſand men to attend him on his fruitleſs 


ren. 
Soren futile Saane 88 the 2 Iriſh 43 tee 42 


their dependent lords, were the only remaining cauſe of com- 


motion; and the chief employment of the king's governour 
was to compoſe them by his arbitration. It can ſcarcely be 
doubted, but that, amidſt the different motives which produced 
the late ſubmiſſions, many were ſolely actuated by terrour, 
and ſtill retaiged their averſion to Henry and his, government, 
as well as their affection for the cauſe of Rome, which they 
had been compelled to renounce. But whatever ſchemes of 
inſurrection they might form, mutual ſuſpicion and diſunion 
prevented their effect, and rendered their . ſecret diſcontents 


leſs dangerous. And fo outrageous: was the ſpirit of loyalty 


in other parts of Ireland, that when a ſon of Fitz- Patrick, 
baron of Upper-Offory, had committed ſome treaſonable of- 
fence, he was delivered 8 0 5 to 1 88 e by the hands of 
1. own r 5 
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i y39q 15 enge! 0 H, A "Bi ur 15 01 e 
kee of Edward abe b. pole in the 5 f Ireland, 
- —Sarnileger chief governour.—Arrival of Bellingham and his 

forces —Inſurrettions' of O Moore and O'Connor.—Diftreſs of 

theſe, chieſtaint.— T. Bey ſurrender, and are impriſoned —New 

Engliſh ſettlements in Leix and O Falhy.— Secret practices of 

Nome. —Vigour of the cbigf governour Bellingbam.— Deſmond 

reclaimed. Schemes of religious ręformation. —Saintleger rein- 

ſtated in bis government. Difficulties attending the reformation 
in Ireland. — Liturgy introduced by proclamation.—Oppoſed by 
primate Dowdal.—Prejudices againſt the ręformers.—Crefts 
ſucceſſor to Saintleger.—Fndeavours to gain, the primate.— 

Diſputation at Saint Mary's Abbey.—-Puniſhment inflicted on 
| Dowdal.—His injudicious retreat.—Bale, biſhop of Offory, — 

his character and conduct. — His treatment by the Iriſh.—The 

civil government neceſſarily vigilant. Factiont in the Weſt.— 

In Munſter and Ulfter.-D ” in the family of O'Nial.— 

Character of John O Mal. He is provoked —Takes arms.— 

His progreſs.— Acceſſion of queen Mary. Her graces to the 

Triſh ſubjefts.—Return Doudal.— Family of Kildare reſtored. 

O Connor releaſed. —Saintleger chief governour. —Proteflant 

brſhops deprived.—Sufſex lord deputy.— Inſurrections in Leix 

and O Fally.—Incurfions of the Scots.—Bull of cardinal Pole 
received by the Iriſh parliament.—A#s for the re-eftabliſhment 
of popery.—- Acts for the civil government. — Explanation of 

Poynings's law. Private act relative to archbiſhop Browne.— 

War between O'Nial and O Donnel, deſcribed. by the Iriſh an- 

naliſts.— O'Brien created earl of Thomond. Score N by 

the earl of Clanricard. 


Bb2 THE 
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'S. HE civil affairs of Ireland, during the reign of Edward 
A. p. 1546. 


Ware. 


Rymer. 


the ſixth, afford little matter to be recorded, unleſs we 
were to copy the jejune and frivolous catalogue of petty in- 
cidents deſcribed by the Iriſh annaliſts, or thoſe Engliſh 
writers who have copied their minuteneſo. Sir Anthony 
Saintleger, whofe adminiſtration had been honourable to him. 


felf, and of effential ſervice to the crown, was, as uſual, ex- 


poſed to jealoufies and diſcontent, when in the latter part of 
Henry's reign, a ſuſpenſion of hoftilities gave leiſure for fac- 
tions in the ſtate. The exhaufted condition of the exchequer 
had tempted him to form ſome ſcheme of taxation, which 
Ormond and his partizans ſtrenuoufly oppoſed, as illegal and 
oppreſhve. The conteſt grew violent; and, on each fide, was 


attended with ſuch offenfive circumſtances as afforded ground 


of mutual impeachment. Their complaints were brought be- 
fore the king; and, by his mediation, quieted for the preſent ; 

but ended finally with the death of Ormond, who, either by 
accident, or fome undiſcoverable treachery, was poiſoned at a 
feaſt in Ely-houfe, with fixteen perſons of his retinue. Saint- 
leger was reinftated in his government, and on the acceſſion 
of Edward the frxth, confirmed in it. The feals of Ireland 
were committed to the hands of an Engliſh knight, Sir Richard 
Read; as Allen, the late chancellor, had appeared ſo culpable, 
in the conteſts between the 1 and Ormond, that he was 


committed prifoner to the Fleet. Among other promotions, 
the earl of Deſmond was gratiſted with the title of lord high- 


treaſurer, an appointment which ſeems to have been merely 


honorary, and not attended with any truſt or confidence; 


for his name doth not appear among the new privy-counſel- 
lors: and in the firſt year of this reign, we fnd the royal 
commiſſions and inſtructions addreſſed, not to Deſmond, but 
to Brabazon, the vice-treaſurer,, with the other officers of 


ſtate, 
| | THnz 
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Tux death of the late king, and the ſucceſſion of his infant 
ſon, the ſchemes of religious Reformation formed in England, 
and deſtined alſo for Ireland, the turbulence of the Iriſh and 
their precipitation in taking arms on any new incidents or re- ä 
volutions, were circumſtances duly weighed in the Engliſh 3 
council, It was deemed a ſeaſonable and neceflary proviſion are. 
to ſend Bellingham, a brave and experienced commander, with 
Px hundred horſe and four hundred foot to the ſupport of 
Iriſh government. And the importance of this reinforcement 
was immediately experienced; for O'Moore, chieftain of Leix,. 
and O'Connor of O'Fally, on pretence of ſome injuries re- 
ceived, had drawn the ſword, and ſpread diſorder through the 
province of Leinfter. Bellingham inſtantly joined the lord 
deputy; and little difficulty was found, with their united 
forces, in diſperſing the followers of theſe rebellious lords. 
So terrible was the Engliſh power to their neighbours, that 
they could not venture to afford them even the leaſt ſupply. of 
proviſions in their diſtreſs. Their lands were ravaged, and the 
old inhabitants driven out; caſtles were erected in places moſt — 
convenient for keeping; them in perpetual. awe ;. the chiefs 
themſclves were proclaimed traitors ; and thus reduced by their. 
folly to the condition of deſperate fugitives... 111 "Dil; 


Ix this ſituation we are informed by the Iriſh. annalifts,. that "IS 1 
ſome Engliſh officers, who had. diſcovered their retreats, pro- A. P. 1548. 
poſed to make their peace, It was inſinuated with what ele- 
mency the Iriſh inſurgents, in the late reign had been treated, 
on their ſubmiſſions; what favonts, and even. what hanourg; 
they had received at the court of England: they were adviſed 
to take the ſame courſe, which. they. were aſſured would be 
attended with the fame ſucceſs. They embraced this counſel, 
ſubmitted, and conſented ta. attend Saintleger into England. 

But here the only favour granted was, that they were not 
brought to immediate execution. They were committed to 


priſon, 
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priſon, their lands declared forfeit, and granted to thoſe by Whoſe 
counſels they had ſurrendered.” O' Moore foon died in his cap- 
tivity : a fruitleſs attempt made by his aſſociate to eſcape, 'only 
ſerved to render his confinement the ſtricter and more ſevere: 
thus the new proprietors of Leix and OF ally were left to 


form their ſettlements with leſs interruption ' or controul. 


Thoſe kinſmen or followers of the Iriſh chieftains who were 
moſt likely to revive their claims, were perſuaded to ſupply 
their immediate neceſſities, by repairing to England, and en- 
gaging in the king's army; and the forces of Bellingham eaſily 
intimidated others, or chaſtiſed their raſh attempts. He had 
the ſole honour of gaining two conſiderable diſtricts to the 
Engliſh territories, and was faid to be the firſt, who for 
ſeveral ages, had enlarged the borders of the pale. 


BAIIMSnAN. received for his rewind the honour of knight- 
hood, and the government of Ireland, which he exerciſed 
for ſome time in a perpetual ſtate of agitation ; guarding + 


againſt attempts to interrupt his new ſettlements, deciding 


the conteſts of Iriſh lords, controuling their oppreſſions, and 
emancipating their inferiours from their old vaſſalage. At 
the ſame time he was obliged to contend with factions formed 
againſt him by the great ſubjects of the old Engliſh race, who 


envied his power, or were diſſatisfied with his adminiſtra- 


tion. While Sir Francis Bryan, who had married the widow 
of the late earl of Ormond, and during the minority of her 
ſon, enjoyed all the conſequence of this great family, made 
the moſt unfavourable repreſentations of the deputy and his 
conduct, at the court of England, he was employed in a faith- 
ful and vigilant diſcharge of his commiſſion, and a wary at- 
tention to the intereſts of the crown. The friends of Rome 


ſtill continued their ſecret practices, and alarmed at the proſ- 


of further innovations in the eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem, re- 


doubled their aſſiduity; and even in the Engliſh pale were 
but 
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but too ſucceſsful in fomenting and propagating .diſcontent: 
They had contrived to enflame the zeal of ſome young and 
inexperienced lords of the family of Fitz-Euſtace, who grew 
impatient to diſtinguiſh themſelves as champions of the church, 

and found means to involve their father, the viſcount Baltin- 
glaſs, in a wild and indigeſted ſcheme of inſurrection. But, 
before they could proceed to any outrageous exceſſes, the vi- 
gilance and activity of the governour terrified them from their 
purpoſe ; and ſtifled a flame, which, if neglected, might have 
ſpread to a formidable extent. The offenders were mung; par- 
doned 3 F mw by their lenity, reconciled to "HT RI f 


Taz fame liberal policy | of preventiog, dend of puniſhing 
the guilt of rebellion, Bellingham is faid to have | diſcover- 
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ed in his conduct towards the earl of Deſmond. On the ac- Hooker: 


ceſſion of the new king, this lord had retired to his lands, 


and there began to reſume his former courſe of rude magni- 


ficence and independence. The deputy, who was ſolicitous 
that all ſuſpected lords ſhould reſide at the ſeat of government, 


under his immediate and conſtant inſpection, ſummoned Deſ— 


mond to repair to Dublin; and on his refuſal, pierced unex- 


pectedly into Munſter with a ſmall train, and ſurprized him 


in his houſe. Some gentle and conciliating expoſtulations 
wrought upon the earl: he was conducted to Dublin, where 
he conſented to reſide, and where Bellingham laboured to 
train him to ot pen e en to rig, er his n by example and 
en 2 (! + - inſtruction, 


* About this time it appears that ſome efforts were made by Henry the 
fecond of France to attach the Northern Iriſh to his intereſt, and to engage 
them in an inſur rection againſt the Engliſh government. Montluc, biſhop of. 
Valence, was ſent for this purpoſe to treat with the chieftains of Ulſter. 
O'Nial; O'Donnel, and O' Dougherty, received his overtures favourably. But 
the tranſaction was not attended with any effect or conſequence. Melvil, Who 
accompanied Montluc, mentions ſome ridiculous circumſtances of the conduct 
of this prelate, which were more. noticed by the barbarous Iriſh than the 
x Fee, of his negociation. wh 
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inſtruction, with all the duties of ſocial and political life. 


This method of forming a loyal ſubject and a good citizen had 


Cox. 


it's full effect upon the eurl. Touched with the happy change 
in his condition, he adhered to the precepts he had received, 


and expreſſed his gratitude in daily prayers for his W e 
by the name of the good Bellingham. 


Tur clamouts ani infiouations of is enemies 3 the 
kingdom of the ſervices of this active governour; and on the 
ſudden death of Sir Francis Bryan his immediate ſucceſſor. 
Brabazon, was choſen deputy by the council, and proceeded for 

ſome time in the uſual courſe of quieting the diſcontented, and 


reconciling diſaffected chieftains, whoſe pride or injuries had 


prompted them to ſome hoſtile attempts. Bat, as the protector 
Somerſet had ſucceſsfully proceeded in the Engliſh Reforma- 


tion, and was reſolved that the liturgy of the church of Eng- 
land lately eſtabliſhed by the legiſlature, with the other ordi- 


nances relative to religion, ſhould be introduced into Ireland, 


the abilities and experience of Sir Anthony Saintleger were 


__ deemed neceflary for this ſervice. He was appointed lord de- 


A. D. 15 50. 


puty, and ſent to Ireland, with a commiſſion to 'colvene a par- 
liament in that kingdom. | 


In England, the diſpoſitions of a great art of the ;people con- 
curred with thoſe of the crown, and even ran before their rulers, 
in the revolt from popery. In Ireland, the Reformation. was 
tendered to a prejudiced and a reluctant people. The avowed 
enemies of Engliſh government, and the factious oppoſers of 
adminiſtration naturally regarded every new regulation in the 
affairs of religion, as arbitrary, oppreſſive, and injurious, and 
ſeized the occaſion of inveighing againſt ſuch, offenfive exertions 
of authority. The more peaceable, who had never been accu- 
ſtomed to a ſerious diſcuſſion of the great points in controverſy, 
reſted indolently upon the antiquity (as it was called) of the 
former eſtabliſhments, and in this relaxed ſtate of mind, were 


1 
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ſtricken- with great terrour, at the denunciations of divine ven- 
geance, thundered by the friends of Rome, againſt hereſy and 
innovation. The vindictive character of Henry the eighth, 
and the rigour of his government, had driven many of the pale 
as well as of the Iriſh race to formal profeſſions and condeſcen- 
ſions, which the very eaſe and readineſs with which they were 
made, ſhew to have been made without due attention and ſeri- 
ous conviction. The authority of a minor king was leſs 


eſteemed or dreaded, at the fame time that the requiſitions - 


now to be made were more extenſive, and did greater violence to 
the popular prejudices. 


As to the inferiour orders of men, no meaſures appear to 
have been taken, from the firſt beginnings of the Reformation, 


to enlighten their ignorance,” or correct their prejudices. « Hard Cuſack's 
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** it is,” faith a chancellor of Ireland in this reign, that men Letterto D. 


«« ſhould know their duties to God and to the king, when they 
« ſhall not hear teaching or- preaching. throughout the year. 


of North- 
umberl.A.D 
1552. MS. 


And at a time when the mechanic in England could hear and Trin. Col- 


convey inſtruction, ' and was habituated to religious enquiry, 
the ſame miniſter complains, that in Ireland. preaching we 
*« have none, which is our lack, without which the ignorant 
can have no knowledge.” At firſt view one might ſuppoſe 
that in the more civilized diſtricts at leaſt, ſome meaſures might 
have been purſued for promoting the knowledge of religion; 
and that archbiſhop Browne, not" contented with removing 
images and deſtroying reliques, might have formed an active 
and zealous miſſion, to labour for the converſion of the people. 


But numbers of his clergy, we have already ſeen, abandoned 


their cures rather than diſclaim the papal authority; nor was 
it poſſible to fill up their wretched henefices at once with zeal- 
ous and able reformers. © Neither dowe- find thoſe Engliſhmen 
his ſuffragans, who were favourers of the Reformation, diſtin- 
guiſhed by any commendable ſervices; nor were the labours of 
Vor. It, * ſuch 


Dub. 
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ſuch Engliſh clergymen fitted for the circumſtances and neceſ- 
fities of the nation. Even within the Engliſh pale, the Iriſh. 
language was become ſo. predominant, that laws were repeat- 
edly enacted to reſtrain it, but with that inefficacy with which 
laws are generally oppoſed to inveterate cuſtoms, and in a coun- 
try not inured to obedience. In thoſe tracts of Iriſh territory, 
which interſected the Engliſh ſettlements, no other language 
was at all known: ſo that here, the wretched flock was totally 
inacceſſible to. thoſe ſtrangers who were become their nominal 
paſtors. The laws made in the late reign to correct theſe incon- 
veniencies, even if duly obeyed, required ſome conſiderable 
interval, to operate with any effect. In the mean time the 
partizans of Rome found a ready admiſſion into thoſe diſtricts 
where the reformed clergy, if ſuch there were, could neither 
be regarded nor underſtood. They ſpoke to their countrymen 
and kinſmen; in their own language, and were heard with atten- 
tion, favour and affection. If we look to thoſe parts of Irc- 


Davis. Ware land more remote from the ſeat of Engliſh government, the 


de Pref. H. 


proſpect {till appears more gloomy. Here, many of the pre- 
lates ſtill continued to be nominated by the pope, and enjoyed 
their ſees by his proviſion, in defiance of the crown of Eng- 
land: others, though appointed by the king, had yet a rival 
ſent from Rome to contend with. The people, removed be- 


yond the ſphere of Engliſh law, had not known, or not re- 


garded the ordinances lately made with reſpect to religion, nor 
conſidered themſelves as intereſted or concerned in any regula- 


tions hereafter to be made. The only inſtance in which they 


conceived themſelves bound to Englith government, even in the 
preſent revival of its power and conſequence, was that of not. 
riſing in arms, and invading the king's ſubjects: and that au- 
thority which had not as yet reduced them within the bounds. 
of civility, could not, without the imputation. of extravagance 
attempt to model their religious ſentiments.. 


Tar 
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Tux ſcheme of religious reformation, in a country thus cir- 
cumſtanced, was efitruſted to a man ſuſpected of being indiffe- 
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rent to it's ſucceſs. And by being employed with equal confi- Cox. 


dence both in this and the ſucceeding reign, he ſeems to have 
been more attentive: to his duty as a ſtateſman, than to any con- 
troverſies about the modes of faith and worſhip. Whether 
from the apprehenſion of a violent oppoſition to the meaſures 
of government, or from whatever other cauſe, the deſign of 
convening an Iriſh parliament was laid aſide, and the royal pro- 
clamation was tranſmitted, addrefſed to the clergy, and en- 


joining the acceptance of the new liturgy. The proclamation 


was not- incautiouſly worded. It exprefied nothing more than 
that the prayers of the church had been tranſlated into the 
mother tongue for the edification of the people ; without men- 
tion of any alterations, or the diſcuſſion of any particulars 
which might- occaſion ſcandal, or excite controverſy : and be- 
fore it ſhould be promulged, Saintleger aſſembled the prelates 
and clergy, and ſubmitted it to their inſpection as the royal 
will and pleaſure concurring with the grave opinions of the 


reverend clergy of England ; and the reſult of their ſage and 
pious deliberations, for the welfare of Ireland. 


Ox the death of Cromer archbiſhop of Armagh, Robert 
Waucop had been nominated to this ſee by the pope. But in 


defiance of this nomination Henry, at the inſtances of Saint. © 


leger, tranſmitted his mandate for the appointment of John 
Dowdal, a native of Ireland, to the primacy : a man whoſe de- 
votion to Rome outweighed his gratitude either to the throne 
or to his patron. He ſtood forth at the head of his northern 
clergy, a bold and determined oppoſer of the royal proclama- 
tion. He treated the new liturgy with the utmoſt ſcorn, by 
which, as he expreſſed is, every illiterate fellow might be en- 
abled to read Maſs. Saintleger replied that there were indeed 
too many illiterate prieſts, as ignorant of the language in which 
CC 


divine 


are, 


at. 3s 
Hen. VII. 
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divine ſervice had hitherto been performed, as the people who 
attended; but that the preſent office was calculated for the 
edification of both. He was interrupted by Dowdal with a 
ſtern and haughty admonition to beware of the clergy's curſe: 
and after ſome further altercation, the primate aroſe, and de- 
parting from the aſſembly was followed by almoſt all his ſuf- 


fragans. Browne, Who now remained the firſt in dignity 


Eaſter Day. 
A. D. 1551. 


Ann. Doneg. 
MS. 


among the prelates, declared his acceptance of the king's order; 
Staples of Meath, Lancaſter of Kildare, Travers of Leighlin, 
and Coyn of Limerick, concurred ; and the liturgy was ſoon 
after read in the cathedral of Chriſt Church Dublin, in the pre- 


ſence of the deputy, magiſtrates, and clergy. 


Tur hardy oppfiotion of Dowdal and his ſeceding hoc 
naturally tended to create them popularity, and to confirm the 
people in their affection for the antient worſhip. Men, bold 
enough to ſtand in contradiction to the will of their ſuperiours, 
are preſumed to act from the pure and conſcientious motive of 
ſincere perſuaſion; and the vulgar ſought no other cauſe. of this 
perſuaſion, but the force of genuine truth and. reaſon. The 
conduct of the oppoſite party they attributed to the moſt invi- 
dious motives, and thus became more prejudiced againſt a 
cauſe, ſapported by men, as they were taught, of worldly and 
temporizing views, and who ſacrificed their conſciences to the 
favour of a court. And the prejudices conceived againſt the 
Reformation, by the Iriſh natives more eſpecially, were ſtil] 
further encreaſed, by the conduct of thoſe who were commil- 
ſioned to remove the objects and inſtruments of popular ſuper- 
ſtition. Under pretence of obeying the orders of ſtate, they 
ſeized -all the moſt valuable furniture of the churches, which 
they expoſed to ſale without deoency or reſerve. The Iriſh 
annaliſts pathetically deſcribe the garriſon of Athlone ifſuing 
forth, with a barbarous and heathen fury, and pillaging the 


famous church of Clonmacnoiſe, tearing away the moſt — 
: | ve 
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ſive ornaments, books, 8 plate, windows, furniture of 

every kind, ſo as to leave the ſhrine of their fayourite faint 
KIERAN, a hideous monument of ſacrilege. Nor do ſuch com- 

plaints appear to haye been entirely groundleſs: for we find us a 
that Sir James Crofts, the ſucceſſor of Saintleger, who had been MSS.Lamb. 
remanded into England, was particularly inſtructed to prevent 

the fale of bells and other church furniture. 


Tur ſudden removal of Sir e Saintleger is s generally | 15 
imputed to the practices of archbiſnop Browne, who was Cor. 
known to have accuſed him to the court of England, and was 
ſuppoſed to aſcribe the oppoſition of the northern clergy to his 
indifference and remiſſnefs. And as the conduct of Dowdal 
had elevated the Romiſh party in Ireland, and been particularly 
offenſive and alarming to the Engliſh miniſtry, the firſt care of 
the new deputy was to Iabour by perſuaſion and addreſs, to 
ſoften his oppoſition, and reconcile him to the new regulations. 
of public worſhip. The primate was now the great object of 
attention to all thoſe who attended to religious controverſy. 
Whatever concetlions he had made on receiving his promotion, 
and whatever acknowledgments of the king's ſupremacy, were 
forgotten or ſuppoſed to be ſufficiently atoned for. He was 
univerſally regarded as the principal, and leader of the friends 
of Rome ; a ſituation which naturally elevates the mind, and 
gives force and ſpirit to it's prepoſſeſſions. He had retired with MS. Mark. 
an affected dignity of reſentment to the abbey of Saint Mary in Lib. Dub. 
the fuburbs of Dublin, taking no part in the public councils, 
and declining all intercourſe with his conforming brethren. 
Here, he received a letter from the deputy, by the hands of his 
ſuffragan of Meath, reminding him of the obedience due to his 
ſov-reign, which Chriſt himſelf had recommended by his ex- 
ample, and which, it was added as an argument equally 
forcible, the biſhops of Rome had not ſcrupled to acknowledge: 
Wee a deſite of being the inſtrument of reconciling and 

Auniting 
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- uniting him with his brethren ; and requeſting that for this 
good purpoſe he ſhould appoint a place of conference : that the 
order and diſcipline of the church of Ireland might be ami- 
cably adjuſted by the clergy, the only way of preventing ſome 


new and ſtill more violent orders of regulation from the 
throne, 


MS. Marth. DowpaAL was ſtill further flattered and clevatid by this ap- 


Lib. Dub. 


plication. He replied with a cold civility, that he had too 
good reaſon to fear that it would be vain for him to enter into 
any conference with a number of obſtinate churchmen ; or to 
hope that the differences which had occaſioned his ſeparation 
could be eaſily adjuſted ; that they were points in which the 
judgments and conſciences of the contending parties were 
totally oppoſite ; however, that he accepted the friendly offers 
of the deputy, and ſhould rejoice to ſee him ; but as he had 
lived for ſome time in a courſe of retirement, did not think it 
meet to appear at his lordſhip's palace. This provoking ſtate- 
lineſs was overlooked, from a deſire of reconciling the whole 
body of the clergy to the royal ordinance. It was agreed that 
the primate ſhould be attended by his brethren. The con- 
ference was opened in the form of a theological diſpute, held 
in the great hall of the abbey, in which Dowdal defended 
the Romiſh maſs, and Staples, biſhop of Meath, was advocate 
for the reformed mode of worſhip; an oſtentatious method 
of deciſion, which had its natural and uſual effect. Each party 
claimed the victory; and each retired with ſtill greater acrimony 
againſt the other. 


In this determined oppoſition, Dowdal perſevered with the 
greater eaſe, as it could not render him obnoxious to any 
penalty. The royal. proclamation did not now claim the au- 
thority of law even in England ; and no law had as yet eſta- 
bliſhed the new liturgy in Ireland. The court was inſulted 
without a power of vindicating its authority; and the people 


ſpirited 


| Juriſdiction of his rival. An oppoſition to this mark of ſu- 


ing parties, was, that each prelate ſhould. be entitled. to pri- 


\ 


mentous affair was entirely reverſed. By the king's: patent 
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ſpirited againſt its orders, without any legal opportunity of 
reſtraining or puniſhing their grand ſeducer. A puniſhment 
however was deviſed and inflicted upon Dowdal, which muſt 
appear ridiculous to an age little affected by conteſts about eccle- 
fiaſtical dignity, but which, in the times we now treat why was 
grievous and mortifying. = | < 


Tur - queſtion. of precedence between the ſees of Armagh Uſher MS. 
and Dublin had been agitated for many ages with, the utmoſt C1 1 
violence. The deciſions of popes and councils had been DEE 
pleaded by both parties, and the royal authority of England. 
had frequently interpoſed to allay their acrimony. Whether 
appeals in eccleſiaſtical cauſes | ſhould be brought from one 
dioceſe to the other, or where the final ſentence ſnould be pro- 
nounced, ſeemed of leſs moment than whether the prelate- 
of Armagh ſhould have his croſier borne erect within the 


periority had been deemed a ſufficient reaſon for declining | 

his attendance in parliament ;. and produced the moſt pathetic: 1 
remonſtrances againſt the injurious violation of his dignity. | 
The deciſion, which at length ſeemed to reconcile the coutend- | 
| 


matial dignity, and ere& his croſier in the dioceſe of the other: 

but that, according to the diſtinction eſtabliſhed in England 
between the prelates of Canterbury and Vork, the archbiſhop : 4 
of Dublin ſhould be contented with. the title of Primate of 1 
Ireland, while the archbiſhop of Armagh ſhould be ſtiled, # 
with more preciſion, Primate of All Ireland. But Dowdal had: 1 
now offended. ſo grievouſly, and the ſervices of Browne had | 
been ſo- diſtinguiſhed, that the old arrangement. of this mo- p 


Armagh was. deprived: of the ſuperiour. title, which with all 1 
its powers and privileges was oonferred on Browne and his | 
ſucceſſors for ever, in the ſee of Dublin. Dowdal. is ſaid to 
have 
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have been ſo ſtung with this mortification, that it determined 
him to abandon his dioceſe. - It is equally probable that it 
ſerved to awaken him toa ſenſe of his danger; that his fears 
interpreted it as the firſt ſtep to further ſeverities from an in- 
cenſed court, and that he conſulted his RY wa ee to the 


continent. 


Ir plainly appeared by this ſtep, that the primate was not 
poſſeſſed with the determined ſpirit of a confeſſor, or that his 
paſſions did not ſuffer him to diſcern the true intereſt of his 
cauſe. He fled at a time when the whole tide of popularity 
ran violently in his favour; when by the conduct hitherto 
purſued, he might perceive that the Engliſh court was by no 


means diſpoſed to make a dangerous experiment of its power 


in Ireland, by inflicting any ſeverities on the popiſh clergy ; 
he deprived his friends of a leader whoſe ſtation commanded 
reſpect, and left his opponents to improve the opportunity of 
his retreat. The king was taught to regard it as a renuncia- 
tion of his paſtoral charge, and appointed him a ſucceſſor in 
the ſee of Armagh. At the ſame time John Bale, the violent 
and acrimonious impugner of popery, was nominated to the 
ſee of Oſſory. His rigid and uncomplying ſpirit appeared 
immediately on his conſecration. Lockwood, dean of Chriſt- 
Church, propoſed that the Roman ritual ſhould be obſerved on 
this occaſion, as the people were diſinclined to the reformed 
liturgy, and the new order of conſecration had not been eſta- 


bliſhed by a parliament in Ireland. All the clergy, and even 


Goodacre, the new prelate of Armagh, ſeemed. diſpoſed to 
acquieſce. But Bale was a determined enemy to all ſuch con- 


deſcenſions. He had come with no very exalted idea of the 


authority of an Iriſh parliament, but fully poſſeſſed with the 
dignity and power, and confident in the favour of his royal 
maſter, who had granted him his promotion unſought and 
unexpected. He obſtinately reſuſed to be conſecrated according: 


10 
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to any other but the reformed ritual: and | by his a 
prevailed, and even terrified the clergy into a compliance. He 
ſaw the wafer or ſtamped cake prepared for the communion- 
He ſuſpended the whole office, until it was removed, and MS. Lib. 
common bread placed on the table. Even the weak among the Marſn. Pub- 
new reformed were terrified ; and the Romitſh party held this 
ſpirited and turbulent enemy in the utmoſt abhorrence. His 
learning, which was ſtupendous, compared with that of his 
Iriſh brethren, promiſed to do conſiderable ſervice to the cauſe 
of reformation, and even the vehemence of his temper ſeemed 
well ſuited to the place and circumſtances of his miſſion. But 
the truth is, that the buſineſs of a religious reformation in 
Ireland, had hitherto been nothing more than the impoſitions 
of Engliſh government on a prejudiced and bigotted people, 
not ſufficiently. obedient to this government, not ſufficiently 
impreſſed with fear, or reconciled by kindneſs. Bale inſulted 
the prejudices of his flock without reſerve or caution. They 
were provoked; and not ſo reſtrained, or awed by the civil 
power, as to diſſemble their reſentments. During the ſhort 
period of his refidence in Ireland, he lived in a continual ſtate 
of fear and perſecution. On his firſt preaching of the reform- Vocatyon of 
ed doctrines, his clergy forſook him, or oppoſed him; and Johan. Bale. 
to ſuch violence were the populace fpirited againſt him, that | 1 
five of his domeſtics were ſlain before his face; and his own n 
life faved only by the vigourous interpoſition of the civil ma- 
giſtrate. Theſe outrages are pathetically related; but we are 
not informed what imprudences provoked them, or what was. 


the intemperate conduct which his adverſaries retorted with ſuch. 
ſhocking barbarity. 


Tur apprehenfions of diſorder from religions controverſy, 
and the general attachment of the people to their ancient 
mode of faith and worſhip, neceſſarily induced a cautious and 
viglant adminiſtration. of civil affairs, ſo as to enforce the 
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regulations lately made. And ſuch was the comparative tran- 
quillity of the whole country, that the Iriſh ſtateſmen now 
began to entertain hopes of its complete and final ſettlement, 
if the court of England could be engaged on this uſeful object, 
and the king's government in Ireland ſo ſtrengthened and ſup- 
ported, as entirely to ſuppreſs the ancient Brehon juriſdiction, 
and extend the benefits of Engliſh law through every quarter 
of the iſland. | Urgent repreſentations were made to the Eng- 
liſh miniſter of the propriety and neceſſity of this: meaſure, 
but without effect; for the deep intrigues of the duke of 
Northumberland, and the inquietudes which his ambition had 
occaſioned, left no leiſure to purſue a deſign which required 
attention and circumſpection, together with a force ſufficient 
to impreſs. a ſtrong and general terrour of the Engliſh power, 
in Ireland. For, whatever were the overtures of the Iriſh in 
former ages, when the ſettlements of their invaders had ſpread 
widely through their country, yet their ancient pride reviving 


with their power, in the reigns of Edward the ſecond and 


third, confirmed their attachment to their ancient manners; 
of which they, who cheriſhed the remembrance of Iriſh gran- 
deur and independence, were at this time particularly tenacious, 


when England was gradually regaining that extent of influence 


Am. Doneg. and , dominion which had gradually been loſt. An Iriſh an- 


- MS. 1553. naliſt of the preſent period mentions an attempt in 
nA See p perio 3 an pt to break in 


on thoſe inſtitutions, which a long ſeries of ages had eſtabliſhed 


among his countrymen, as a fair and juſtifiable cauſe of taking 
arms. IT 


- Fe, 


AND this inveterate adherence to the manners and inſtitu- 
tions of former ages, was now become the 'great obſtacle to 


the Iriſh vice-gerent, in his attempts to preſerve the different 


inhabitants within the bounds of peace and ſubmiſſion. Lein- 
ſter had indeed been reduced to a tolerable ſtate of tranquil- 
lity, by accommodations made with the family of Mac-Murchad, 


by 
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by adjuſting the claims of the old natives, and affigning them 
lands intermixed with Engliſh ſettlements well ſecured and 
ſtrengthened by caſtles and garriſons. In the weſtern pro- 
vince, the different branches of the family of De Burgo had 
conſiderably reduced the power of the ancient natives, who 
tived in a continual courſe of petty hoſtilities 'againſt each 
other; and this great family ſeemed now completely recon- 
ciled to Engliſh government. But, on the death of the ear! 
of Clanricarde, his followers, with their old infatuated averſion 
to Engliſh law, proceeded to elect à captain of their ſept, F 
under pretence of objection to the legitimacy of the earl's ſor ; 1 
while this young lord choſe to aſſert his right of ſucceſſion by | 
force of arms, rather than by a a tedious and precarious appeal 

to the lord deputy. In like manner, on the death of the earl 

of Thomond, his legal ſucceſſor, the baron of Ibracken, was, 

by the turbulence of his brothers, Daniel and Turlogh, and 

the factlous clamours' of his ſept, ' compelled to nominate a 

Tainiſt according to ancient uſage. | Daniel O'Brien was „„ 
pointed to this dignity, and although obliged to relinquiſh it xis. res 
for the preſent, by the vigourous interpoſition of Engliſh go- 
vernment, yet he only waited a fair "WHO to 1 it, Pd 2 

bloody and ſucceſsful war. | SH 


3 2 — 
> — 


7 


re 


Bur the principal diſtreſs of Englith coNiractigye; in this 
rcign, aroſe from the factious diſorders of the great Northern. W 
family of O'Nial. The earl of [Tirowen, notwithſtanding the, 0 
fulneſs of his late ſubmiſſion, had been originally poſſeſſed : 1 
with the moſt elevated notions of the greatneſs and regal ſplen- | 
dour of his family. He had once - pronounced a curſe on thoſe Moryſon; 
of his poſterity, who ſhould ever conform to the Engliſ man- B. I. C. 1. 
ners, or aſſociate with the Saxon race. And now all theſe | 1 
favourite ideas were revived, when, from his own reconciliation. 
with Engliſh government, he returned to an intercourſe. __ 


his kinſmen and followers. His ſon Matthew, whom he had. pln dess 


D d 2 9 declared, 
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declared, and who had been accepted as his heir, ard created 
baron of Dungannon, was really illegitimate : and this unna- 
tural partiality of the father to a child, who had for many 
years been deemed the ſon ef a ſmith, could not but raiſe 


=: 4 Doneg. extraordinary jealouſy amongſt his legitimate children. John, 


Cuſack's 


or Shane O'Nial, as he is called, a youth of vigour and intre- 
Pidity, impatient. of the Engliſh power, fitted for the tur- 
bulence, and glorying in the rude magnificence of Iriſh no- 
bility, ſupported by Hugh, another brother of the family, of 
ſimilar character, laboured to alienate their father from the 
baron, and from the government which had countenanced his 
ſhameful partiality to a baſtard ſon ; reproached him with his 
degenerate ſubmiſſions to the crown of England; and ex- 
horted him to reſume the ancient dignity and independence of 
his houſe. The earl was but too ſuſceptible of ſuch im- 
preſſions; and readily ſacrificed the intereſt of his favourite to 
the hopes of ſhaking off the trammels of allegiance, and re- 


covering the ancient conſequence of O'Nial. Some attempts 


made againſt Matthew, with the contrivance of the earl, 
raiſed conſiderable commotion, and obliged this lord to alarm 
the deputy with his own danger, the practices of John and 


Hugh, the ſuſpicious conduct of his father, and his diſpo- 


ſitions to a revolt. The earl and his counteſs, a principal 


Lett. to D.of agent in ſeducing him from his allegiance, were ſuddenly 
Northumb. ſecured, and at firſt kept in a ſtate of honourable reſtraint 


Ware. 


within the Engliſh pale : but on ſome farther rumours of their 
diſloyal purpoſes, committed to cloſe durance in the houſe of 
a magiltrate: of Dublin. 


\ Jon affected the ntmoſt reſentment ; collected his follow- 
ers, was aſſiſted by ſome neighbouring chieftains, and declared 
war againſt Matthew, to whoſe practices he imputed the 
indignity offered to his parents. The baron relied for affiit- 


ance on the lord deputy : the lord * depending on the 


* 8 
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powers commanded by the baron, haſtened to join him with 


ſome new raiſed levies. John and his partizans were reinforced Ann. Doneg. 


by a body of Scots, who had made a defeent on Ulſter, and Ms. 
were ready to engage in the ſervice of any chieftain, who could 
ſupply their wants. He ſuddenly attacked the enemy, de- 


feated and purſued them with conſiderable ſlaughter; and, . ufack „Let. 


encouraged by this ſucceſs, plundered his father's manſion, ra- 
vaged his whole territory, and ſpread deſolation through 2 
diſtrict the faireſt and moſt flouriſhing i in the whole iſland, more 
than ſixty miles in length, and forty broad. Repeated at- 
tempts were, made by Sir James Crofts to reduce him, which, 
by the vigilance and activity of the revolted Brothers, ended 
in diſgrace and diſappointment. And the flame of war thus 
kindled in Tirowen, though it ſublided at certain intervals, 
yet was not for. many years totally extinguiſhed: Nor was the 
turbulence of this ambitious family yu until it had Pe” 
rated eſſentially upon the affairs of Ireland. 


In the mean time, the death of Edward the fixth had” its 
principal effect in the eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem; and at once con- 
founded all the weak efforts which had hitherto been made to 
introduce the Reformation into Ireland. The council in Eng- Rot. Can. ll 
land had been forced to comply with the weak and precipitate An. 1 Mar. 
meaſures of the duke of Northumberland, and tranfmitted an &. P. 1553: 
order for proclaiming the lady Jane in Ireland. But this was 
quickly followed by a letter expreſſing their concern at ra 
thus borne with the time, declaring that their ſovereign lady 
queen Mary had been proclaimed in London, and directing that 
like proclamation ſhould be made to all her loving ſubjects of 
Ireland. The officers of ſtate were confirmed in their ſeveral 
departments; particular grants and favours were conferred on 
ſevetal perſons who pleaded their ſervices or ſufferings: of 
which number, George Dowdal was reſtored to the dignity 
and office of primate of AL L Ireland, and inveſted with the 


priory 


wid. 
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priory of Athirdee, in conſideration of the ſpoil made in his 
archbiſhopric during his abſence. With the ſame appearance 
of clemeney which had been ſhewn in England on the corona- 
tion of Mary, a general pardon was granted to all her ſubjects 


Ware. 


of Ireland. No violent changes were as yet attempted in the 
religious eſtabliſnment. A licence only was publiſhed, as in 


England, for the celebration of maſs, without penalty or com- 


Rot. Can. II. 
1 Mar. 


Ware. 


Pat. 1 Mar. 


Rot. Can. H. 


Ann. Don 
MS, 25 


pulſion; and among the royal titles, that of ſupreme head, on 
earth, of the church of Ireland, ſtill continued to: be inſerted i in 
the ads of ſtate. 1 | 


| j (Es the graces extended by Mary to her ſubjects of Ire- 
land in the firſt year of her reign, (though not immediately on 
her acceſſion) we may reckon the complete reſtoration of the 
noble family of Kildare. The young lord Gerald, who had 
eſcaped the vengeance of Henry the eighth, returned to Eng- 
land during the reign of Edward, where his graceful perſon 
and refined manners captivated the daughter of Sir Anthony 
Browne, knight of the garter, By marrying this lady he formed 
an intereſt which ſoon gained him the royal favour. He was 


knighted, and reſtored to a conſiderable part of the poſſeſſions 


of his family. To theſe Mary. now added the honours of his 
anceſtry : and ſoon after veſted him with all the eſtates for- 
feited by the attainder of his father. He returned to his na- 
tive country, with the young earl of Ormond and a ſon of the 
baron of Upper-Offory, both educated at the court of England 
together with the king, both diſtinguiſhed by their military 
ſervices, and the latter an eſpecial favourite of young Edward. 
About the ſame time Charles Kevanagh as he was called, head 
of the great Leinſter family of Mac-Murchad, was created a 
peer of the realm by the title of baron Balyan : but till with 
an attention to the old Iriſh manners, was, by the ſame patent, 
nominated captain of his ſept or nation: ſo that, while he him- 
felf was made a lord of parliament, ſtill he was to exerciſe the 

antient 
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antient juriſdiction over all his followers. Among other in- 1.11 
ſtances of royal grace, a daughter of O'Connor; chieftain of A 

O Fally, (who had been ſo long impriſoned) by cultivating the | [i 
Engliſh language and manners, and forming connexions at the | mz 
court of England, was enabled to procure her father's liberty. i 
His return to Ireland naturally alarmed the jealouſy of thoſe 
who had received grants of his demeſnes. They induſtriouſſy 
poſſeſſed the deputy with dreadful apprehenſions of his turbu- 
lence and diſaffection; and obliged him to renew his ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and to give up his ſon an ate for bis een and 
an behaviour. 


"Mary was the bing to — ſuck aging males of 14} 
favour, as ſhe judged of the diſpoſitions of her Iriſh: ſubjects by 
what ſhe obſerved in England; and apprehended the ſame dif- 
ficulties in her deſign of reſtoring the antient religion, in a / 
country that had ſcarcely known any other, which ſhe expe- mM 
rienced among a people; of whom numbers were averſe from 
it, even to a high degree of fanatieiſm. Sir Anthony Saint- Ann.Doneg. 
leger, who had been intruſted with the government of Ireland, MS. 
when the new regulations of divine worſhip were to be eſta- 
bliſhed, in the reign of Edward, was again made the deputy Ware. 
under whoſe auſpices they were to be aboliſhed; The return 
of  Dowdal was a ſignal to the reformed clergy of the approach- 
ng ſtorm. Bale of Oſſory, the bitter enemy to popery, and 6 = 
Caſey of Limerick, fled- in diſmay : others were more conſtant, 
or leſs alarmed. The general pardon granted on the coronation” | 
of the queen, in effect ſecured them from very ſevere animad-: a 
verſions on their former conduct; but many of them, on re- 
nouncing the authority of Rome, had uſed the liberty which, 7 | | 
the laws of God and man allowed, and, by taking wives, were [ 
become obnoxious to the popiſh canons. . Dowdal received a "1% 
commiſſion to enquire into this offence, and, in conjunction 
with one Walſh already nominated to the ſee of Meath, to de- 


prive 
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| prive the married clergy.” Staples was firſt removed to 'make 


Anm. Doneg. 


MS. 


War e. 


Ann. 


way for his judge. Browne of Dublin, whoſe former zeal and 
authority had now rendered him totally unpardonable, Lan- 
caſter of Kildare, and Traverſe of Leighlin, were ſucceſſively 
ejected; and their fees filled with ecclefiaſtics devoted to the 
Romiſh communion. Several of the inferiour clergy were 
treated with like ſeverity: and Dowdal in his ſynods outran 
the zeal 'of government, and EY nen to re- eſtabliſn 
the whole popiſh ſyſtem. 


Bur, as all other ordinances with reſpect to religion were as 
yet ſuſpended by the Engliſh miniſtry, Saintleger and his ſuc- 
ceſſor Fitz-Walter, earl of Suffex, were left at leiſure to repreſs 
the diſorders perpetually arifing in different quarters of the 
iſland, The old Iriſh inhabitants of Leix and O'Fally could 
not patiently reſign their claims and poſſeſſions to the new ſet- 
tlers. They were ever ſpiriting up their friends and followers 
to reſiſt what they deemed an injurious uſurpation of their 


lands; and thus brought down the vengeance of government 


upon their own heads. Numbers of them, were cut off in the 
field, or executed by martial law : and the whole race would 
have been thus utterly extirpated, had not the earls of Kildare 
and Ormond interceded with the queen, and become ſureties 
for the peaceable behaviour of ſome ſurvivors. Theſe young 
lords, on their return to Ireland, found ſufficient employment 
for their valour and activity. Ormond was diſpatched to repreſs. 
the inſolences of Daniel O'Brien in Thomond ;' Kildare was 
commiſſioned to engage in the local quarrels of Ulter, and to 
aſſiſt John O'Nial, (who was received on his ſubmiſſion into 
the protection of government,) againſt fome of his turbulent 
kinſmen. A powerful body of Scottiſh iſlanders, invited into 


MS. — Ulſter by the chieftain of Tir-connel, joined thoſe who had 
already ſettled in this part of Ireland, and were followed by 
others of their roving countrymen ; ſwarmed over the North, 

e were 


— 
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the North, were ready to engage in the ſervive of any Irich leader, 


who wiſhed: to oppreſs his neighbours, + or gratify his revenge; 


pierced. into Connaught, and every where fomented local quar- 


rels. Theſe adventurers at length became ſo peſtilent that the 
lord deputy, Suſſex, was obliged. to march out againſt them; 


and ſo powerful, that they ventured to engage the royal army. 
They were eaſily defeated, but not exterminated; for Suſſex 


was ſoon diverted from a war in which little honour, opuld. be 


acquired, by affairs of greater moment? 


73 26 * {3121 


Maxy had concluded her treaty of LAS OY f 


Spain; confirmed her authority by the ſuppreſſion of Wyat's 


rebellion, received her huſband, admitted Cardinal Pole into 

England i in the character of legate, to reconcile her kingdom to 

the holy ſee ; and aſſembled her parliaments in which, this re- 

conciliation was completed. The flames of perſecution. were 

already kindled, and raged with infernal violence in England ; 

when the court found leiſure, to extend its charitable cares to 
Ireland, and in this realm _ alſo to tear up every, root of herely. 3 
Suſſex was directed to conve © a parliament, to Which the great 
buſineſs of re-eſtabliſhing. e antient faith and worſhip was 
er The lords and commons aſſembled on the. firſt 1. Stat. 3&4. 
day of June in the year 1556. The deputy, who had received Phil.& Mar. 


a bull from Pole, conveyed it to the chancellor to be read i in 


full parliament. It recited the fatal ſeparation of Ireland from . 
the ſee of Rome, the effect of fear rather than free-will ; and 

the readineſs with which the whole iſland had been turned. to 

its obedience to the ſo vereign pontiff, on the acceſſion of Mary, | 
that immaculate princeſs, who had with ſuch firmneſs and. con: 2 
ſtancy preſerved herſelf pure from the foulneſs of hereſy: Itoro: © G'S 
nounced a plenary abſolution on all, the inhabitants from this 


their offence; ratifying, at, the fame time, all. a e 15 


benefices, confirming marriages, W and Ak e 
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Haſtical procerdings, during the late ſchiſm ; ſecuring the poſ- 
ſeſſion of church lands to thoſe who had been inveſted with 
them, but not without a gentle adtmonition to beware of ſacri- 
lege, and to reſtore at leaſt what might be meceflary for the 
maintenance of 'parfonages and victrages ; and enjoyting the 
parliament to abrogate all laws enatet! againſt the ſupremacy 
of Rome. The bull was read aloud by the chancallor, Kneeling 
on his knees; and received by the whole aflembly - of lords and 
commons in the fame humbſe poſture, in token of reverence 
and contrition. They adjourned to the cathedral, where Te 
Deum was ſolemnly chaunted, and public thankſgiving offered 
up in all the moſt affecting forms of worſhip, for the preſent 
happy reſtoration of the realm to the unity of the holy church. 


Ar rx this deyout preparation, which, as it expreſſed their 
own zeal in a manner highly flattering to the court, at the ſame 
time ſerved ta ſtrike the people with a lively abhorrence- of all 
late innovations, the parliament proceeded to execute the direc- | 


Ir. St. 3 &4 tions of the Engliſh miniſtry, They began with declaring that 
Phil. & Mar. the queen's majeſty had been born in lawful matrimony, and 


repealing all ſentences of divorce, and all acts paſſed in the 
reign of Henry, whereby the ſucceſſion to the crown was efta- 
bliſhed to the prejudice of Mary, They declared the regal power 
of Ireland to be veſted in her as fully as in any of her moſt 
noble progenitors, They adopt the proceedings of the Engliſh 
parliament for aſcertaining ſach offences againſt the king and 
queen, as ſhall be deemed treaſon, and for the government 
and adminiſtration of the realm by their iſſue. Hence they 
proceed to revive all ſtatutes made in Ireland for the puniſh- 
ment and ſuppteſſion of hereſy : they ſolemnly ratify and eſta- 
bliſh all the proviſions of the bull tranſmitted by the legate Pole, 
repealing all acts made againſt the holy fee, ſince the twentieth 
year of Henry the eighth, re-eſtabliſhing the juriſdiction of the 
pope, diſcharging the payment of firſt-fruits to the crown, and 
reſtoring 
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reftoring to the church the rectories, glebes, and other emo- 
luments veſted in the crown ſince the twenty-eighth year of 
Henry the eighth, ſo as to reſerve only the lands granted to the 
laity, which no zeal for religion could induce them to reſign, 
and which it was deemed highly ae to n thams 
in either of the kingdoms. | 


Brsipzs the acts paſſed in this parliament for the r Ir. S. 3&4 
of eccleſiaſtical affairs, others were ordained for the civil go- Ph. & Mar. 
vernment of the realm. The uſual ſubſidy, and for the uſual © 
term, was granted to the queen, for the eſpecial purpoſe, as 
the act expreſſes, of enabling her to expel the Scottiſh iſland- 
ers; whoſe numbers were ſo conſiderable; and their outrages 
ſo dangerous, that it was declared to be high · treaſon to invite 
them into Ireland, or to entertain them; and felony to inter- 
marry with them, without licence from the lord deputy. For 
the better diſpoſition of the diſtrifts of Leix and O'Fally, which C. . 
were conſidered | as countries recovered from the cebellious 
Iriſh inhabitants, lord Suſſex was empowered to grant eſtates 
or leaſes in them, at his pleaſure, with. reſervation of ſuch rents 
as he ſhould deem expedient. By another act, theſe and the C g. 
adjacent diſtricts were for ever veſted in the crown, and con- 
verted into ſhire-land, Leix was denominated the Queen's 
county, and its principal fort was ſtiled Maryburgh : with a 
like compliment to the royal conſort, O'Fally was called the 
King's county, and its fort named Philips- town. With an ap- C. . 
pearance of ſtill greater vigour and authority, the mn 
was empowered, on the prorogation, or diſſolution of the 
liament, to direct a commiſſion under the great ſeal for — 
all the towns, villages, and waſte grounds of the kingdom, 
and reducing them to counties, ſhires, and hundreds: a power 
which could not be at this time effectually and extenſively exe- 
cuted, and which was granted with ſuch caution and diſfidence 
in the event, that the crown was empowered at any time with- 

SED. in 
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in ſeven Werres, to re or ee the mo with Aa 
proceedings. r | 


6 che R off til parliament which muſt at this day be 
deemed of greateſt conſequence, and which muſt hereafter be 
more particularly conſidered, was that for explanation of 


the famous act of Poynings. An interval of thirteen years 


had elapſed, in which no parliament had been held in Ireland, 

a period more than ſufficient to render the uſage of holding ſuch 
aſſemblies, and enacting laws, doubtful and obſcure, to a people 
never ſtrictly attentive to the proceedings of their legiſlature, had 
this uſage been ever ſo regular, uniform, and invariable. 


As the kingdom became leſs diſordered, and the Engliſh 
power encreaſed in Ireland, the parliament became of propor- 
tionably greater conſequence, and men were more at leiſure to 
diſcuſs the rights of the crown, and thoſe of the legiſlature. 
And they, who argued on that ſide which appeared leaſt favour- 
able to prerogative, were poflibly not ſo much embarraſſed and 
intimidated in the reign of a woman, as in that of Henry, 
whoſe authority was enormous, and his rigour terrible. To 

ut an end to conteſt and debate, the preſent partiament form- 
ally defined- the intent and meaning of Poyning's taw. It was 
enacted that no parliament ſhould be ſummoned or holden in 
Ireland, until the chief governours and council ſhould certify 
to the throne the caufes and conſiderations, and ſuch acts and 
ordinances: as they judged meet to be enacted: that when theſe 
were approved, and returned under the great feal of England, 

a parhament ſhould be ſummoned for the purpoſe of paſſing 
ſuch acts, and no other. But foraſmuch as events might hap- 
pen during the time of parliament, neceſſary to be provided 
for, the chief governours and council were empowered and' di- 
rected to certify ſuch other cauſes and proviſions, after the 
ſummons and meeting of parliament, as they ſhall further, then, 


think good to be enacted : which, and no others, ſhall be 


; paſſed, 
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paſſed, in every ſuch parliament, if agreed to by the three 
eſtates. At the ſame time it was provided that all the parlia- 
ments, and all the acts paſſed ſince the tenth year of Henry 
the ſeventh, ſhould remain in the ſame force as if this a& had 
not been made; and that nothing therein contained, ſhould 
extend to the defeating of any proviſos made in the preſent 
ſeſſion. Such was the act which finally determined the uſage. 


of holding parliaments and enacting laws in Ireland, and by 


which the proceedings of its legiſlature are at this day deter- 
mined, 


ANnoTHER act of this parliament, though of a private nature, 
yet ſhould not be entirely unnoticed, as it affords an inſtance 


273 


of the meanneſs of eccleſiaſtical rancour. The ſucceſſor to ir. S. 3 & 


George Browne in the ſee of Dublin, preſented a petition to Ph. & Mar: 
C. IO. 


the parliament, complaining of devaſtations made in the archie- 
piſcopal rights, during the late ſchiſm. His application was 
favourably received: it was enacted, that all conveyances made 
of the lands and poſſeſſions belonging to the ſee, by Browne, 
without a royal licence, all demifes of any parcel of the arch- 


biſhopric, to his own uſe, or to that of any baſtard of his, 


ſhould be utterly void. The ſpirit of popiſh zeal which glut- 
ted all its vengeance in England, was, in Ireland thus happily 


confined to reverſing the acts of an obnoxious prelate, and 


ſtigmatizing his offspring with an opprobrious name. Thoſe 


aſſertors of the Reformation who. had not fled from this king- 
dom, were by the lenity of Iriſh government ſuffered to fink. 


into obſcurity and neglet. No warm adverſaries of popery 
ſtood forth to provoke the ſeverity of perſecution ; the whole 
nation ſeemed to have relapſed into the ſtupid compoſure of 
ignorance and ſuperſtition, from which it had been ſcarcely 
awakened. And as it thus eſcaped the effects of Mary's dia- 
bolical rancour, ſeveral Engliſh families, friends to the Refor- 
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mation, fled into Ireland, and there enjoyed their opinions and 
worſhip, in privacy, without notice or moleſtation, * 


Tur intervals between the ſeveral ſeſſions of this parliament, 


afforded the chief governour various opportunities of reprefling 


and intimidating the diſturbers of the public peace, by petty 


expeditions into different quarters of the iſland. To ſecure 


the new ſettlements in Leinſter, he purſued the remains of 
thoſe Iriſh ſepts, that had been ejected, with a ſeverity of exe- 
cution which the Iriſh annaliſts relate with horrour. He 
marched againſt the Scots in Ulſter, and laid waſte their haunts, 


*.nn.Doneg. but inſtead of exterminating theſe dangerous rovers, found it 


MIS. 


neceſſary to treat, and to accept the ſubmiſſions of ſome of the 
leſs turbulent among them. Theſe enemies ſerved to divert 
his attention from the great Iriſh chieftains of the North, and 
gave them an opportunity of relapſing into their ancient man- 
ners, without reſtraint. John O'Nial of Tirowen continued 
his petty hoſtilities with the baron of Dungannon, until this 
unhappy lord had fallen by the hands of ſome of thoſe barba- 
rous followers retained by his brother. On the death of the 
old earl his father, which the afflicting diſorders of his family 
had haſtened, he openly aſſumed the leading of his powerful 
ſept, in defiance of the pretenſions of Matthew's iſſue ; and, 


contenting 


* A popular ſtory howeuer prevailed in the ſubſequent reigns, for which 
primate Uſher, and the earl of Cork are quoted as the principal authorities. 
It was ſaid, that Cole dean of St. Paul's, was ſent into Ircland with a com- 
miſſion to the ſtate, for proceeding againſt heretics with the utmoſt ſeverity: 
that at Cheſter he ſhewed this commiſſion with great exultation, in the pre- 
ſence of his hoſteſs. The good woman, who it ſeems was allied to ſome pro- 
teſtants who had retired to Dublin, we are aſſured, was artful enough to ſteal 
the commiſſion from the box in which it had been depoſited. Cole proceeded 
on his voyage ; appeared before the Iriſh council ; explained the queen's in- 
tention ; but inſtead of his eommiſſion, preſented a pack of cards ſubſtituted in 
its place. He retired in confuſion : and the death of Mary prevented the renewal 
of his commiſſion. | 
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contenting himſelf with 8 any direQ rr 10 
Engliſh government, aſſerted his ſuperiority over all the neigh- 
bouring clans with an imperious and rigourous ſeverity. By a 
rude and. boiſterous valour he gained the eſteem of his follow- 
ers, who collected in great numbers round a chicftain, who 
indulged, and by his example encouraged them. in excels, riot, 
and lewdneſs ; poſſeſſed with all the groſs vices of barbarous 
life, and with an extravagance of family pride, affecting as it 
were a patriotic abhorrence-of Engliſh refinement. The Iriſh | 
antaliſts record an exptdition of this brutal leader, more cir- | 


cumſtantially than uſual; and the reader may not poſſibly be 

diſpleaſed to have their narrative laid before him, as it gives 

us a picture of the manners of their countrymen at this * 
as well as a ſpecimen of their native hiftory. 


Dootherne difſention had for Shaw time raged i in the leading 
family of Tirconnel. The chieftain to this diſtrict, worn out 4 Donny. 
with age, and oppreſſed. by: the unnatural cruelty of his ſon MS. 
Calvagh, who had detained him two years in priſon, could 
but ill ſupport the honours of his family, or the independence 
of his tribe. Hugh, his other ſon, to revenge theſe quarrels 
which had raged between the brothers, fled with his partizans 
to O'Nial, preſſed him to ſeize the favourable moment of 
forcing Tirconnel to ſubmit to his ſuperiour authority, and 
offered to amt him in the invaſion of his own country, and | | | 
the deſttuction of his own family. John was readily perſuaded | 
to an expedition ſo ſuited to his paffions ; ſummoned his vaſſals 
and auxiliaries, fo as to exhauſt all Tirowen, and the whole 5 
adjoining tract of Argial of their military inhabitants; and, 
entering Tirconnel, pitched his camp between two rivets, 
diſplaying his great force, and denouncing vengeance again 
all his oppoſets. The firſt alarm of this invaſion determined 
the inhabitants of Titconn& to ſecrete their valuable effects, 


and drive their flocks and horde into the more inaecefſible 
 quartdr 
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quarters of their country 3 a precaution which the hoſtile chief- 
tain affected to treat with contempt and n Let them 
* Arive our prey into the midſt of Leinſter, or let them hide 
«jt in the South, "cried O'Nial. „ We ſhall purfue' it to the 
r remoteſt quarter of the iſland. No power ſhall protect our 


enemies; or ſtop. 00; progreſs of. the France, and ae of 
% Ulſter.” “ 50 


| 27341 / 1 I SEL "$37 bo TIA ' "Y KILIS  $ RAT. 
| Carvacu; on whom the 1 his country had de- 
volved, found his forces utterly unequal to a conteſt with this 
arrogant invader; and as the common danger had reconciled 
the father and the ſon, he conſulted the old chieftain, on the 
conduct he was to purſue, and the meaſures to be taken in this 
dangerous emergency. Do not, ſaid the father, „attempt 
«© with our inferiour numbers to meet the enemy in the field. 
* O'Nial is advancing on us, and in this new ſituation his 


camp bears a formidable aſpect; but what though it be 
provided with ſtores of every kind ; what though every ne- 


« cCeſſary and every luxury is Mought thither and expoſed to 
&« ſale, as in a regular market, yet the ſtate and magnificence 
« of the enemy may be greater than his precaution; attack his 
camp by night; one ſudden and E r r diſperſe 
< our enemies at once.” 


Tas. advice Was 6” Bel anch. two ella; youths freely. 
ered to undertake the dangerous office of entering the camp 
at the cloſe of day, in order to {py out the circumſtances and ſi- 
tuation of the enemy. They paſſed his guards, mixed with 
his tumultuous ſoldiers, traverſed the camp, and made all their 
obſervations, unheeded., An unuſual blaze of large tapers 
directed them to the general's pavilion, where John O'Nial 
lay ſurrounded by his body guards, conſiſting of ſixty Iriſh 
vaſſals, bearing the battle-ax, and as many mercenary Scots, 
armed with their broad cuttigg ſwords and targets. And ſo 
little were the youths ſuſpected, that when ſupper was brought 


to 
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to theſe guards, they invited them to partake of their e 

To accept this invitation, was to form a friendſhip with theſe 
men not to be violated : . which ſhould prevent them. from giv- 

ing any intelligence, or, if diſcovered, would have rendered their 
intelligence ſuſpected. They therefore declined the courteſ ; 
and flying to their companions, related what they had ſeen and / 
heard, and enflamed them with impatience to ſurpriſe the 
enemy. Even the old O'Donnel' mounted his horſe, and 
offered to lead his countrymen to the attack; they were form- 

ed by Calvagh into one compacted body, and, under the conduct 

of their ſpies, burſt into the camp at midnight, bearing down 
their oppoſers, and ſpreading terrour and confuſion. John 
O'Nial, to whoſe tent the enemy was preſſing forward with 
dreadful ſlaughter, ſtarted at the tumult, found himſelf aban- 
doned by his guards, and fled precipitately: two youths only 
accompanied him, ſons of the revolted Hugh O Donnel, and 

by ſwimming over rivers, and traverſing unknown ways, with 
difficulty gained a place of ſafety. The whole army of Tir- 
owen diſperſed, and left the victors to enjoy the plunder of 
the camp. 


SUCH is the account of this local war, in which the Engliſh 
government had not ſufficient power or authority to interpoſe. 
Suſſex had been recalled for ſome time into England; and Sir 
Henry Sydney, who adminiſtered the government in his ab- 
ſence, firſt in conjunction with the archbiſhop of Dublin, and 
afterwards ſingly, found ſufficient employment in regulating 
the pale. The clergy held their ſynods, and formed their con- 
ſtitutions for the complete eſtabliſhment of the old rites and 
ceremonies. The ornaments of ſeveral of their churches Wars : 
which had been conveyed away, were recovered and replace. 
The priory of Kilmainham was, in exception to the general 
regulation of eccleſiaſtical affairs, reſtored to the church ; and 
ſeveral Iriſh chieftains of inferiour note were reconciled to a 

Vo. II. 2 government 
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government ſo zealouſly attached to the Romiſh communion, 
and conſented to ſwear allegiance. Suflex, on his return, was 
called into Thomond, to repreſs the violences of Daniel 
O'Brien, In the conteſts which he had raiſed in ſupport of his 
own pre-eminence, his brother, the baron of Ibracken, had 
been killed; and a vigourous interpoſition of the lord deputy was 
required to prevent his diſpoſſeſſing the ſon of this baron, and 
ſeizing the ſovereignty of Thomond. The ſudden appearance 
of lord Suſſex diſperſed his rude followers, and terrified and 
reſtrained him for a time. His nephew was declared earl of 
Thomond, and inveſted with the lands annexed to this title. 
Journal of E. He conſented to hold them as an Engliſh ſubject, ſwore alle- 
Suſſex. giance to the king and queen, together with all his freecholders 
_— — in the moſt ſolemn form, and renounced the name of the 
Ann. Doneg. O'Brien, to the utter mortification of his Iriſh adherents. 
MSS. « He accepted the title of earl,” fay their annaliits, „but 
« pave up the dignity of Dalcais, to the aſtoniſhment and 
« indignation of all the deſcendents of Heber, Heremon, and 

« Ith.” | 


Tae Scottiſh adventurers, in the mean time, as the deciſion 
of the war in Tirconnel left them no military employment in 
Ulſter, entered into the ſervice of ſome turbulent chieftains of 
the Weſt ; but, before they could raiſe any conſiderable diſ- 
orders, were ſuddenly attacked by the earl of Clanricarde, who 
defeated and purſued theſe peſtilent invaders, to the almoſt 
total deſtruction of their body; and Suſſex, on his return from 
Munſter, was enabled to revenge their outrages by a deſcent 
upon the Scottiſh iſles. 
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Acceſſion of Elizabeth to the throne. —Sufſex chief governour.— 
State of Ireland at this period. —Sir Henry Sydney's motions 
againſt John O Nial —Artifice of this chieftain.—Their con- 
ference.—O' Nial's acute defence of his condut#.—Scheme for 
re- eſtabliſping the Reformation.—Iriſh parliament of the ſecond 
year of queen Elizabeth.—Temper of this aſſembiy.— Its laws.— 
How received by the people. Alarming ſpirit of the Romiſh 
party.—New exceſſes of Fohn O' Nial.— His inſolence and ca- 
price.—Sufſex marches againſt him.—Their accommodation.— 
O'Nial ſiocars allegiance. — Attends the chief governour to 
Dublin, — Repairs to the court of Elizabeth.—His appearance 
and retinue.——He is reconciled to the queen.— Aﬀetts an extra- 
ordinary zeal for her ſervice.— His conduct ftill ſuſpicious.— 
Suſſex defends the pale againſt him. —Sir Henry Sydney chief 
governour.—-Garriſon of Derry offene to O' Nial.— His ob- 
ſervation on the promotion of Mac- Arthy.—He provokes the 
hoſtilities of the Engliſh.—He propoſes a conference with the lord 
deputy.—Refuſes to attend. — His open rupture with Engliſb go- 
vernment ; and the occafion of it .—His irruptions.— His prac- 
tices in Leland, and in foreign countries. He endeavours to 
amuſe the lord deputy. Wiſe meaſures of Sydney for reducing 
John O' Nial.—Diftreſſes of this chieftain.—He is diſappointed 
and deferted—Reſolves to ſubmit, —is diſſuaded.— Applies to the 
Scots. — His tragical death. — Sydneys regulations of Tirowen,— 
Elizabeth's fears and ſuſpicions. —Charatter of the earl of Deſ- 
mond.—His feuds with the houſe of Ormond. — His ſpirited ob- 
ſervation when wounded and made priſoner.—Sydney ſiſpected of 
partiality to this lord.—Seizes and conveys him to Dublin,— 
Deſmond and other lords attend Sydney to the court of Elizabeth. 
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The earl and his brother committed to the J. ower Diſorders 
occaſioned by the abſence of Sydney.—He returns.—Convener a 
parliament. —Temper of the Houſe of Commons.=Clamours and 

diſcontents.— Acts of this aſſembly. | | 


E are now arrived at a period of this hiſtory, when the 
circumſtances of England, and the complicated dangers 
of the reigning princeſs, demanded an extraordinary attention 
to the intereſts of the crown in Ireland : when a ſeries of com- 


| motions in this country added to the anxieties of her reign, 


and engaged her in a perpetual conteſt with faction, inſur- 
rection, and foreign invaſion, till a general rebellion, at length 
happily ſubdued, ſerved to confirm the authority of Engliſh 
government, broke the turbulent Tpirits of its enemies to obe- 
dience, and laid a fair foundation for the peaceable and rational 
ſettlement of the whole iſland. 


ON the acceſſion of Elizabeth, the earl of Suſſex was con- 
ſidered as a meritorious governour, who, with a ſmall force, 
had retained Ireland in peace and regularity, But whatever 
might have been the comparative quiet of this country, yet 
none of its provinces were at this time free from diſorders. 
In Munſter, Mac-Arthy indeed lived peaceable and well diſ- 
poſed to Engliſh government; but Daniel O'Brien was inceſſant 
in his attempts againſt the earl of Thomond, and raiſed per- 
petual brawls in ſupport of his pretenſions to. the chieftainry 
of North-Munſter; while the earls of Deſmond and Ormond 
lived in a ſtate of rivalſhip and enmity, dangerous to the public 
peace. The weſtern province had been for ſome time miſerably 


| harrafſed by the feuds ſubſiſting between the earl of Clanri- 


Jachlowr 


carde, and that ſept of the De Burghos, called by the Iriſh 
Mac- William Oughter. In Leinſter, the ſurvivors of the old 
families of Leix and O'Fally, harboured an implacable reſent- 


ment for the ſeverities they had endured. They conſidered 
themſelves. 
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themſelves as ejected from the poſſeſſions of their anceſtors, 
by an iniquitous ſcheme of fraud and treachery, ſupported by + 
violence and cruelty * ; and provoked, but not intimidated by 
the death of ſuch numbers of their kinſmen, they watched 
every favourable occaſion of ruſhing from their ſecret haunts, 
and aſſailing _ thoſe new inhabitants to whom their lands 
were diſtributed ; retiring at the appearance of danger, and 
waiting in their inacceſſible woods and mountains, to repeat 
their inroads. | ; 


Tur Northern province afforded a proſpect ſtill more alarm 
ing. John O'Nial had recovered from his confuſion, and col- 
lected his followers who had fled ſo precipitately from Tircon- 
nel. He was the acknowledged chieftain of his extenfive diſ- 
trict ; he claimed the ſovereignty of all Ulſter ; and recommend- 
ed himſelf to the favour of his people, by affecting the moſt 
exalted ideas of the ancient grandeur of his country. He had- 
indeed profeſſed peaceable intentions towards the crown of Eng- 
land, and been formally received into the protection of the lord 
deputy ; but his aſſuming the. chieftainry of Tirowen was in 

effect adefiance of the government which had created his father 
a peer of the realm, veſted him with his lands to be held by Eng- 
liſh tenure, and decided the ſucceſſion in favour of Matthew and 


his 


* However we may ſuſpe& the partiality of the Iriſh annaliſts, in their 
accounts of the treatment of thoſe people, yet there is a paſſage in a letter of 
primate Dowdal, on the ſtate of Ireland, written in the laſt year of Mary, 
and extant among the MSS. of Trinity College, Dublin, which- however 
cautiouſly expreſſed, yet ſeems to inſinuate that theſe families of O'Moore and 
O' Connor had received hard meaſure. He adviſes that they be reſtored” to 
grace, and inveſted with ſome part of their old. territory. “ But, peradventure, 
faith he, © ſome men will reackon this way to be not for the queen's honour, . 
& to. make peace with that people that hath ſo many times digreſſed from their 
< promiſe, and orders taken with them, as it is ſaid. And whether it be ſo or = 
& not, 1 do not know it. But admitt it be, men muſt conſider the rudeneſs- = 
«. of ſuch people, and—the occaſion alſo of their war, &c.. | \ | 
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his iſſue. His turbulence and arrogance had been repreſented 
in ſuch alarming colours to Sir Henry Sydney; who adminiſtered 
the government in the abſence of Suſſex, that, by the advice of 
his council, he marched northwards, to terrify this chieftain. 
From Dundalk, he ſummoned him to appear, to explain his 
conduct, and give aſſurances of his loyalty. O'Nial is repre- 


ſented as a man abandoned to brutal exceſſes, indulging in ſot- 


tiſh ebriety, and burying himſelf in earth, to correct the in- 
temperature of his body. But whatever was the rudeneſs of his 
manners, he was cautious, circumſpect, and acute. The at- 
tachment of his followers, he knew, depended on the opinion 
of his power and dignity: and, according to their ideas, to at- 
tend Sydney in his quarters, were in effect an abject ſubmiſſion, 
and acknowledgment of his ſuperiority. His pride and policy 
therefore determined him to evade this ſummons; and, at once, 
to impreſs his countrymen with an opinion of his conſequence, 
and to perſuade the deputy of his peaceable and amicable diſpo- 
tions, he returned a meſſage full of duty to the queen, and re- 
verence to her governour ; requeſting that Sydney would honour 
him with a viſit, and be ſponſor to his child; which would 
afford them an opportunity of conferring upon all matters rela- 
tive to the intereſt and honour of his government. The inſo- 
lence of this overture was fully conceived ; yet it was deemed 


- expedient to comply with it; and John O'Nial was attended 


by the lord deputy. He entertained him with rude magni- 
ficence; but when the ceremonials were performed, and the 
real udn of their meeting came to be diſcuſſed, John was 
well prepared to defend his conduct. 


Wirz firmneſs and compoſure he acknowledged that he had 
oppoſed the ſucceſſion of Matthew's children to the lovereipnt 
of Tirowen. But it was well known, (he added,) that this 
Matthew, whom Henry the eighth had incautiouſly created ba- 
ron of Dungannon, was the offspring of a mean woman of 

| Dundalk, 
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Dundalk, the wife of a ſmith, and for ſixteen years reputed to 
be his ſon; until ear! Conn accepted him as his child, on the 
allegation of an adultereſs, and with a ſhameful partiality pre- 
ferred him to his legitimate iſſue. That if he himſelf were to 
reſign his pretenſions in favour of any fon of ſuch a father, yet 
more than one Hundred perſons of the name of O'Nial were 
ready to aſſert the honour of their family againſt the uſurpa- 
tion of any ſpurious race. That the letters patent, on which- 
their claim was founded, were in effect vain and frivolous ; for- 
Conn, by the antient inſtitutions of his country, could claim no- 
right in Tirowen, but during his own life; nor was he empow- 
ered to ſurrender or exchange his tenure, without conſent of. 
all the lords and inhabitants of this territory. Or if the cauſe 
ſhould be determined by the Engliſh law, it is the known order. 
and courſe of this law that no grants can be made by letters pa-- 
tent, until an inquiſition be previouſly held of the lands to be 
conveyed : but no ſuch inquiſition had been held in Tirowen, 
which had not known the Engliſh law, nor ever been reduced 
to an Engliſh county. Were it ſtill inſiſted that the inheritance - + 
ſhould deſcend in ſucceſſion to the rightful heir, he was rightful 
heir, as eldeſt of the legitimate ſons of Conn.. But his 
pre-eminence was derived from an origin, ſtill more glorious; 
from the free election of his countrymen, who on his father's: 
death had choſen him their leader, as the beſt and braveſt of 
his family; an election ever practiſed in his country without. 
any application to the crown of England, And thus inveſted 
with the ſovereignty of Tirowen, he claimed only thoſe rights. 
and juriſdictions, which a long train of predeceſſors had en- 
joyed, which were aſcertained and recorded, fo as to exclude 
all controverſy, and to render the. interpoſition of the Engliſh. 
government totally unneceſfary. b 


Tx ſpirit and addreſs of this plea do not beſpeak the ſot- * „ 
er. 


tiſhneſs and ſtupidity of a drunkard. Sydney conſulted his 
counſellors ;. 
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counſellors ; his counſellors were biene by the reaſoning, and 
aſtoniſhed at the firmneſs of the Iriſh lord. By their advice, 
he replied that the points now ſtated were a too great 1 
quence to receive an immediate deciſion; that they were firſt 
to be communicated to the queen. In the mean time he ad- 
viſed O'Nial to perſevere in a dutiful and peacgable demeanour, 
and to reſt aſſured of receiving from the throne whatever ſhould 
be found right, meet, and equitable. The chieftain promiſed 
to purſue this counſel ; ung they ſeparated i in the utmoſt amity. 


Ax p now the earl of Suflex returned to the government of 
Ireland, with ſpecial inſtructions for eſtabliſhing the reformed 
worſhip. For this purpoſe he was commiſſioned to aflemble 
a parliament, for enacting ſtatutes fimilar to thoſe already 
made in England The queen's ſentiments with reſpect to re- 
ligion were well known; and lords and commons met on the 


eleventh day of January 1560, fully apprized of the purpoſe of 


their convention, but not univerſally well diſpoſed towards the 
intended regulations. Such various eſtabliſhments with reſpect 
to religion had been made, and ' reverſed,” in the reigns of 
Henry, Edward, and Mary, that the numerous partizans or 
Rome affected to lament thoſe diſtractions which had followed 
the firſt revolt from the antient ſyſtem ; and urged, that to give 
reſt to the minds and conſciences of m=n, it was abſolutely 
neceſſary to reſiſt all further innovation. It appears by the 
catalogue of this parliament, that moſt of the temporal lords 
were thoſe whoſe deſcendants, even to our own days, conti- 


nued firmly attached to the Romiſh communion ; but far the 


greater part of the prelates, were ſuch as quietly enjoyed their 
ſlees, by conforming occaſionally to different modes of religion ; 

nor doth it appear that of the whole number, amounting to 
nineteen, more than-two, Welſh of Meath, and Liveicux of 
Kildare, were ſtrenuous and determined adherents to the an- 


tient religion, In the Houſe of Commons, we find repreſentatives 


{ſummoned 
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ſummoned for ten counties only *; the reſt, which made up / 
the number ſeventy-fix, were citizens and burgeſſes of thole  - 7 
towns in which the royal authority was predominant. It. is | 95.1 
therefore little wonder, that in deſpite of clamour and oppoſi- | 
tion, in a ſeſſion of a few weeks, the whole eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem 
of queen Marx vas entirely reverſed, by a ſeries of ſtatutes 
_ conformable to thoſe already enacted by the Engliſh legiſlature, 


Tux eccleſiaſtical juriſdi sn was reſtored to the crown, and x, S. Eliz. - 
a new oath of ſupremacy appoint@ ; laws againſt hereſy re- c. 1, 2, 3. 
pealed; the + uſe of the Common Prayer enforced, with ſuch 
alterations as had been already made in England; and all ſub- 
jects obliged to attend the public ſervice of the church. The C. ,. 
firſt- fruits and twentieth parts of all chutch · revenues were re- 
ſtored to the crown; and the futile form ox glecting prelates by 
deans and chapters, by virtue of the writ called Conge d Elire, 
was entirely aboliſhed in Ireland, as attended with unneceſſary 
delays and coſts, and derogatory to the royal prerogative. It 
was provided that the queen and her heirs, by letters patent, 
under the great ſeal of England or Ireland, or the chief govern- 


our duly authorized, ſhall, by his letters patent, collate to 
W F all 


* Theſe were Dublin, Meath, Weſt-Meath, Louth, Kildare, Catherlow, 
Kilkenny, Waterford, Tipperary, Wexford. The counties not repreſented 
were Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Connaught, Clare, Antrim, Ardee, Down, 2 
county, Queen? s county. \-- bes 
+: n e abies eos the. hl mn -.-\ 
to have been inſerted by the parliament after the firſt tranſmiſs of the bill, \ 
and poſſibly was procured by thoſe who had oppoſed it. It imports, that as 
in moſt places of the realm, there cannot be found Engliſh miniſters, and as 
the Iriſh' language is difficult to be printed, and that few can read the Triſh 
letters, the queen is humbly prayed, that it may be enacted, that in every ; es, 
church where the miniſter hath no knowledge of the Engliſh tongue, it may | 
be lawful for him to officiate in Latin,—If this did not effectually provide 
for the edification of the people, it, at leaſt, ſerved to ſneathe the acrimony of 
their prejudices againſt the reformed worſhip, by allowing it to be — in 
the uſual language of their devotions. 


* * 
i 
naceringa. rus. —— — — —äjäö — —ß 
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all vacant ſees; that perſons fo collated, ſhall be conſecrated 
and inveſted with their rights, and that the prelates directed to 
conſecrate them, ſhall pay due obedience to the royal man- 
date, within twenty days, under the penalties of the ſtatute of 


I. St. 2 El. premunire. Theſe ordinances were followed by an act of recog- 


& 6. 6. 


7. 


, 
| 
/ 


nition of the queen's title to the crown of Ireland; another, ex- 
tending the act of the late reign, whereby certain offences were 
made treaſon, to the preſent queen; and a third, reſtoring the 
priory of Saint John of Jeruſalem to the crown, and revoking 
all diſpoſitions made of the revenues of this houſe, by Meſſing- 
berd the late prior, a zealous partizan of Rome, who by re- 
ſorting on frivolous pretences to the Iriſh diſtricts, had become 
ſuſpected of raiſing and fomenting inſurrections. Whether 
from a conſciouſneſs of guilt, or a dread of power, he fled ; fo 
that it was further enacted in this parliament, that he ſhould 
be required by proclamation to ſurrender, within forty days, or 
elſe be attainted of high-treaſon. 


So much had Suſſex been alarmed by the oppoſition he had 
encountered in this parliament, that he diffolved it in a few 
weeks; and repairing to the queen, entruſted the Iriſh govern- 
ment, by her direction, to Sir William Fitz-William, a perſon 
not conſiderable enough to enforce his authority among a people 
who were only to be managed by a deputy of power and con- 
ſequence ; and were now particularly provoked by the violence 
offered to their religious prejudices. The partizans of Rome 
inveighed againſt the herctical queen and her impious miniſters. 


The clergy, who refuſed to conform, abandoned their cures ; no 


reformed miniſters could be found to ſupply their places ; the 
churches fell to ruin ; the people were left without any religi- 
ous worſhip or inſtitution. Even in places of moſt civility, the 
ſtatutes lately made were evaded or neglected with impunity “. 


The 


* We have a ſtriking inſtance of the weakneſs of government about this 
time, the reluQance with which the ſtatutes of the late parliament were re- 
ceived, 
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The ignorant were taught to abominate a government, which 
they heard conſigned to all the terrours of the divine venge- 
ance; were exhorted to ſtand prepared for a glorious opportu- 

nity of aſſerting the cauſe of religion; and aſſured of effectual 
ſupport, both from the pope, whoſe authority had been pro- 


faned, and from the king of Spas now particularly * at Ware. 


Elizabeth. 


In the mean time, the turbulent chieftain of Tirowen rea- 
dily liſtened to thoſe flatterers who reminded him of the an- 
tient honours of his family. Intoxicated by pride and ambition, 
he entered the territories of O Reily, a neighbouring Iriſh lord, 


whom he compelled to acknowledge his ſuperiority, and to 

,- Gg2 4 | 
ceived, and the indulgence which this ſpirited queeen was obliged to ſhew to 
the prejudices of her Iriſh ſubjects, in a letter to the privy council, Rot. Can. 
Hib. 4 Eliz. Dorſo. 

„% And whereas by other your letters of the ſecond of September, ye de- 
& clare, that by reaſon of the abſence of ſundrie of the chapter of Ardmagh, 
* the dean there can not conveniently procede to th* election of Mr. Adam 
„ Lofthowſe to that archbuſhopricke, according to the auRority lately re- 
«« ceived from us, and for ſupplie thereof doo deviſe to make unto hym in the 
© mean ſeaſon, a commiſſion for the ordering of eccleſiaſtical cauſes, within that 
« dioceſſe; moving further, that the rents growing of the poſſeſſions - of that 


«c archbuſhopricke myght be beſtowed upon hym by warrant from us, and the 


«© fame to be holden without accompte from the date of our letters of his 
„ nomination, We doo very well allow your faid deviſe, and doo gyve aucto- 
« rity unto youe oure ſaid deputy, chauncellor, and everie othir our officers to 
„ whom it ſhall appertaigne, as well to make out undir our great ſeale and 
„ othirwiſe, as the caſe may move, and as many writings as ſhall be conve- 
niente for the performance thereof towards hym, as alſoe to gyve due allow- 
« ance of the ſaide revenues by way of accompte as of money by us ſpeciallie 
** graunted unto hym, by warrante hereof, and ſoe to continue until he may 
«© receive his eſtabliſhment in the buſhopricke by ſuch ordinarie meanes, as in 
< ſemblable caſes hath been accuſtomed.” 

Hence it ſhould ſeem. that the ſtatute for - aboliſhing the writ of Conge d Efier 


was already forgotten, or that it could not, or was not intended to be executed 


ſtrictly and generally. 


give 
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Ir. St. cx El. give hoſtages as his vaſſal. Raging with revenge, he ſuddenly 
1 poured his followers into Tirconnel, ſurprized his old enemy 
Calvagh, and caſt him into chains, until his rapaciouſneſs had 

been fully glutted by the ſurrender of all his valuable property: 

and when releaſed, this unhappy chieftain had the affliction to 

find his ſon detained captive, and his wife defiled, and made 

the concubine of his brutal conqueror. While O' Nial thus 

aſſerted his title to the ſovereignty of Ulſter, he, at the ſame 

time, breathed the moſt rancourous abhorrence and defiance of 

the Engliſh. A ſtrong fort which he had erected in one of his 

iſlands, he named Foogh-ne-Gall, that is, he abomination of 
Engliſhmen. One of his followers, on the bare ſuſpicion of be- 

ing a ſpy for the government, was inſtantly hanged up : in the 

madneſs of inſolence and caprice, he condemned another to 

the ſame fate, for degenerating ſo far from his native manners 

as to feed on Engliſh biſcuit. Such exceſſes were provoking and 

alarming, eſpecially as the inhabitants of the pale had ſaffered 

by his irruptions. Suſſex, on his return to Ireland, was in- 
ſtructed to reduce him; and for this purpoſe a general hoſting 

Rot. Can. H. was proclaimed. John collected his forces; Suſſex marched 
3 Eliz.Dorſ. into the North; but before their hoſtilities had proceeded to 
any conſiderable length, overtures were made on each fide for 

an accommodation. The earl of Kildare repreſented to his 

kinſman O'Nial, the folly and danger of contending with the 

crown of England. O'Nial profeſſed the faireſt and moſt peace- 

able intentions; that he had indeed reduced his own refrac- 

tory vaſſals; and as he had not oppoſed the queen's govern- 

ment, ſo he expected that no attempts. ſhould be made to con- 

Cox. troul him in the juſt exertion of his authority. If he had. 
Pat. 6 Eliz. attacked any of the Engliſh ſettlements, he had only repelled 
their attempts againſt him : theſe injurious neighbours envying 

4 his ſtate, and impatient to ravage his poſſeſſions, had even 
wo formed deſigns againſt his perſon ; ſo that he lived in conſtant 


danger 
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g of a treacherous aſſaſſination; and of this he offered 
ſuch proof as gave his allegations at leaſt a plauſible appearance. 


SUs8EX on his part, ſtill urged him to rely upon the royal. 
equity, aud to abide a regular deciſion of his claims and con- 
troverſies; and on his promiſe of ſubmiſſion, it was agreed, Rot. Can. H. 
that he ſhould be acknowledged dynaſt of Tirowen, with all the 6 Eliz. 
rights and pre-eminences of his ſtation, until the validity of the 
letters patent granted to earl Conn, and the late baron of Dun- 
gannon, ſhould be decided by parliament ; that if they were 
declared void, he then ſhould be created earl of Tirowen, and. 
hold his country by Engliſh tenure ;. ſtill maintaining the an- 
tient preſcriptive authority over all thoſe who ſhould be found 
to owe him vaſſalage: and that whatever injuries he was faid. 
to have committed or received, ſhould be impartially examined, 
and ſatisfaction duly made. The treaty being thus concluded 

upon terms ſo equitable, and favourable to. O'Nial, he attended 
the lord deputy to Dublin, {wore allegiance, and promiſed to 
repair to the queen, and to renew his dutiful ſubmitſions at the 
foot of her throne. | b- : food 2 1 


Hz was entertained by Suſſex with ſufficient favour : but as. 8 
he delayed the performance of his promiſe to attend the queen, 2515 
ſome of his partizans whiſpered their ſuſpicions that the deputy 
had formed a ſcheme to ſeize his perſon, and to ſend him pri- 
ſoner into England. Such ſuggeſtions ſerved not only to alarm 
his fears, but to provoke his pride. He reſolved to attend the 85 
queen, but to attend her in a manner ſuited to his princely 
dignity: and for this purpoſe, haſtened his departure with a 
magnificent train of Iriſh' followers. He appeared in London, Cn 
attended by a guard of Gallowglaſſes, arrayed in the richeſt ha- 3 
biliments of their country, armed with the battle-ax, their 
heads bare, their hair flowing on their ſhoulders, their linen 
veſts dyed with ſaffron, with long and open ſleeves, and ſur- 
charged with their ſhort military harneſs ;. a ſpectacle aſtoniſhing 

to 
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to the people, who imagined that they beheld the inha- 
bitants of ſome diſtant quarter of the globe. The queen re- 
ceived his ſubmiſſions with an affectation of tendernefs and 
condeſcenſion ; and liſtened favourably to the allegations by 
which he defended or palliated his conduct. He repeated his 
objections to the ſucceſſion of Matthew's iſſue : arged his own 
juſt claim to the ſovereignty of Tirowen, both by the laws of 
England, and the old Iriſh inftitutions ; offered proof of his 

right and ſuperiority over the neighbouring lords; pathetically 
repreſented the injuries he had received, and the deſperate 
attempts made to deſtroy him ; and lamented the iniquity of 
his enemies which had driven him to ſeek his own ſecurity, 
by any appearance of oppoſition to her royal authority. The 
flattery of his addrefs, which had the greater effect, as it 
appeared artleſs and unſtudied, and the ſpeciouſneſs of his 
allegations ſo wrought upon Elizabeth, that ſhe diſmiſſed him 


with preſents and aſſurances of favour. 


In England, this tranſaction was conſidered as the humilia- 
tion of a repenting rebel; among the Iriſh, and efpecially the 
followers of O'Nial, it was regarded as a treaty of peace 
between two potentates ; and the gracious reception of which 
John boaſted on his return, they conſidered as an acknow- 
ledgment of his dignity. The new ally of the queen in the 
zeal of attachment, led his followers againſt her enemies, the 


Hebridian Scots, who were ever ſwarming into Ulſter, and 


notwithſtanding their defeats and loſſes, had poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of ſeveral towns claimed by the Engliſh. He encoun- 


| tered, defeated, and flew their leader; and fo favourable were 


Rot. Can. H. 
Pat. 6 Eliz. 
A. D. 1563. 


the reports tranſmitted to England of his conduct, that Sir 
Thomas Cuſack, a member of the privy council, was ap- 
pointed to execute articles of agreement with him upon the 
terms originally propoſed ; and the queen's letters patent, in 


confirmation of theſe articles, expreſſed her entire approba- 
tion 
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tion of his . ſervices, with the moſt favourable e con- 
ſtruction of all his fotmer irregularities. 


Tuis accommodation for a while afforded the lord 1180 ah 
opportunity of attending to the regulation of other parts of 
the. iſland. But as the Northern chieftain ſtill continued to Ware. 
train his followers to arms, and to encreaſe his forces, Suſſex 
could not but expreſs his apprehenſions to the queen that 
O'Nial ſtill meditated ſome deſigns againſt her government. 
«© Be not diſmayed,” ſaid Elizabeth, * tell my friends, if he 
«ariſe, it will turn to their advantage; there will be eſtates 
for them who want; from me he muſt expect no further 
% favour.” But her deputy was more alarmed ;. he . demanded. 
of O'Nial the reaſon of his warlike - preparations ; he was an- 
ſwered that they were deſtined againſt: the Scots: not content. 
with. this evaſion, (for ſuch it appeared) the laſt act of his 
government. was to take the neceſſary precautions. for ſecuring. 
the Northern borders of the pale. | 


His 83 ſucceſſor, Arnold, an in Engliſh knight, was ſoon 8 


found incapable of governing; and, upon an attentive review of 
the circumſtances. of Ireland, which, from the jealouſies and 
turbulence of the old narives, the factions and conteſts of the 
Engliſh race, the irregular execution of juſtice, and the total 
neglect of religion, afforded a melancholy profpe&, it was re- 
ſolved in the Engliſh council, that Sir Henry Sydney ſhould 
be entruſted with the reins of Iriſh government, one who had 
already filled this ſtation with honour, was well acquainted with 
the country, and the temper. of its inhabitants, and from whoſe 
adminiſtration. the moſt- ſanguine hopes were conceived. To 
aſſiſt him in the conduct of the ſtate, Sir William Saintleger- 
was ſtationed in Munſter, with the title of lord preſident of 
this province, to decide controverſies, to enforce the execution 
of law, and to maintain the public peace. To awe the male- 
contents of Ulſter, and particularly O'Nial, Randolph, an 

| Lf ST Englith. 
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Engliſh officer, was ſtationed at Derry, with a ſtrong and 
well provided garriſon : and a new Iriſh privy council had 
eſpecial inſtructions. to concur with the lord deputy in every 
meaſure for enforcing the authority of the queen and her laws, 
and for propagating true religion. They found the civil and 


ecclefiaſtical ſtate of Ireland in the moſt alarming diſorder ; 
but ſtill the great and preſſing danger was from the reſtleſs tur- 
bulence of John ONial. e 


Fe | 
Tur garriſon of Derry was 12 only an obſtacle to his en- 
terprizes, but mortifying to his pride: and as it manifeſted a 


ſuſpicion of his diſloyalty, he was the leſs concerned to diſguiſe 


his real ſentiments, when he found that they had been already 


diſcovered. And now, while his paſſions were in ferment, 


he heard that Mac-Arthy, the Iriſh lord of Deſmond, had 
ſurrendered himſelf and his poſſeſſions to the queen, had been 
graciouſly received, his lands reſtored to him, to be held by 
Engliſh tenure, and he himſelf created a lord of parliament, 
by the name of earl of Clancarthy. * A precious earl!“ ſaid 
O'Nial to ſome Engliſh commiſſioners ſent to treat with him. 
&* I keep a lacquay as noble as he. But let him enjoy his 
* honour; it is not worthy of O'Nial. | I have indeed made 
«« peace with the queen at her deſire; but I have not for- 
* gotten the royal dignity of my anceſtors. Ulſter was theirs, 


„ and ſhall be mine. With the ſword they won it; with the 


& {word I will maintain it.“ 


PossEsSED with this vanity, he induſtriouſſy ſought to pro- 
voke the hoſtilities of the Engliſh. He led his forces to the 
walls of Derry, and without directly attacking the town, in- 
ſolently braved the garriſon. Randolph, their commander, 
more ſpirited than cautious, iſſued out againſt a party of his 
boiſterous followers, and repelled them with conſiderable 
laughter, but loſt his life in the encounter. This action was 
not juſtified by any direct hoſtilities committed by O'Nial, 

oy and 
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and therefore afforded him a fair occaſion of complaint. He 

remonſtrated with ſpirit, but as yet with the appearance of 

duty: he propoſed that the lord deputy. ſhould grant him a 

conference at Dundalk, that he might explain his grievances, 
and that meaſures might be amicably concerted for the paci- 
fication of the North; and Sydney attended punctually at the 
time and place propoſed. In the mean time O'Nial receives 
intelligence, t that, by an accidental exploſion of gun-powder, 
the magazine of Derry was deſtroyed, and the garriſon obliged 
to evacuate the town. 'The ignorant and ſuperſtitious exclaim- 
ed, that the holy Kolum-kil had at length taken vengeance 
on the ſacrilegious profaners of his reſidence. They propa- 
gated their tale, well calculated for thoſe to whom. they ad- 
dreſſed themſelves, of the enormous wolf who had iſſued out 
of the woods, ſnatched up a burning. brand in his teeth, and 
caſt it into the church, which the heretics had converted into 
an arſenal. The ſtupendous miracle had its full effect upon 
the Northern chieftain : he felt himſelf relieved from the 
terrour and embarraſſment of a vigilant enemy: he diſdained 
to attend the conference with Sydney; erected his ſtandard, 
the ſignal of defiance to the Engliſh ; and breathed deſperate 


vengeance againſt all thoſe who ſhould preſume to diiputs the 
ſovereignty of the prince of Ulſter. 


Sullivan. 


Hiſt. Cath. 


His excurſions were ſudden and violent: he razed ſeveral 
_ caſtles on the borders of the pale; and to demonſtrate his 
ſpleen to hereſy, burned down the church of Armagh, where 
Henry Loftus, lately made archbiſhop of this ſee, preſumed 
to maintain the heretical worſhip. He pierced into Ferma- f. Stat. 
| nagh, ravaged the whole, diſtrict, expelled the chieftain who 11 Eliz. 


Hooker. 


had refuſed to acknowledge. Eg ſuperiority ; diſpatched, his Seſl. 3. c. 1- | 


emiſſaries into Munſter to prevail upon the earl of Deſmond 
to unite with him; practiſed in Connaught to engage the 
Iriſh lords of this diſtrict in his cauſe ; and in the ſtyle of ſo- 

Vox. II. Hh vereignty, 
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vereignty, ſent: his ambaſſadors to Rome and Spain, to procure 
aſſiſtance againſt the common enemy. In the mean time, he 
ſtill endeavoured to amuſe the deputy, with fair profeſſions, 
and overtures of a friendly conference, in which he might 
explain his conduct. Sydney again obeyed his invitation, and 
O'Nial again refuſed to attend. While the forces of govern- 
ment were at a diſtance, he ſeized the opportunity of attacking 
the Engliſh garriſon at Dundalk ; and was repulſed with dif- 
grace and loſs ; when the deputy again ——— againſt him, he 
rotten to his inacceſſible haunts. 


Tur fame of this 8 en ſpread through all 
the iſland ; and his progreſs became every where an intereſting 
object of attention. The friends of government were terrified, 
and expected every moment that other parts of Ireland would 
catch the flame, and that they ſhould be oppreſſed by a ge- 
neral confederacy. But Sydney knew the moſt effectual me- 


thod of reducing the Northern chieftain; and purſued it with 


vigour and addreſs, It had been his firſt care, to engage the 
Northern Iriſh, who had -been injured by O'Nial, firmly to 
the intereſts of the crown. He conferred with Calvagh of 
Tirconnel, reinſtated him in full poſſeſſion of his territory, 
and ſo wrought upon him by courteſy, that he acknowledged 
the queen his rightful miſtreſs, and ſovereign of Ireland, 
all cauſes, ecclefiaſtical and temporal; promiſed due obedience 
to her deputy ; engaged, that if it ſhould pleaſe her majeſty 
at any time, to change the cuſtoms of his country, and to 
govern it by her laws : or to confer a title of honour on him 
or any of his people, he would affiſt and co-operate with her 
gracious intentions : but above all, he bound himſelf to op- 
poſe the rebel John O'Nial with all his powers. In like man- 
ner, he reſtored Macwire, lord of Fermanagh, to his territory, 
and engaged him in the ſervice of the queen, with ſeveral of 
the Iriſh lords of Connaught. Thus did Sydney raiſe up a 


number 


- 
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number of neighbouring enemies againſt John O' Nial, pro- 
voked by his injuries, and ever ready to ſeize the occaſion of | 

infeſting him; while he himſelf took his ſtation on the Nor- Hooker. 

thern borders with a conſiderable force. . 


LIT TIE more was required, than thus to draw the toils 
round his enemy. No aſſiſtance arrived to O'Nial from foreign 
countries: Deſmond, on whom he chiefly relied, had united | 
with the lord | deputy: in defence of the pale: he was at once 
attacked from different quarters, and, in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, | 
his forces were defeated with conſiderable laughter. Every | 
diſgrace, or diſappointment enraged his pride; and in the fury 
of vexation he treated his followers with a barbarous ſeverity. 
They deſerted in great numbers, leaving their companions to 
endure the miſeries of war and famine, under a tyrannical | 
commander. Ina few months, more than three thouſand five Ir. Stat. 
hundred of his men were loſt ; and O'Nial, hunted from one 30 4. A 
retreat to another, without hopes or reſources, at length re- | 

| 


ſolved to caſt himſelf at ow 15 of Sir Henry e, and 
implore his mercy. 


JusT as he prepared to execute this purpoſe, one of his 
favourite attendants, whom he employed as a ſecretary, ven- 
tured to expreſs his fears of the event. The Engliſh govern- 
ment, he obſerved, was too much provoked to ſhew the leaſt 
mercy to his obſtinate and repeated oppoſition. If he muſt | | 
caſt himſelf upon the mercy of an enemy, the Scottiſh inha- 
bitants of Ulſter were more likely to receive him with favour ; 
a conſiderable party of theſe Scots were now encamped in | 
Clan-hu-boy ; who, however they might reſent his former | ._ 
conduct, were ſtill enemies to the Engliſh, and might be eafily | 
perſuaded to unite with him; and thus the war might be at | 
leaſt protracted, until he could obtain better terms than his 
preſent deſperate ſituation could poſſibly demand.  O'Nial was 
delighted by the leaſt proſpe& of reſource, The ſon of the 


Hh 2 | Scottiſh 


Hooker. 
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Scottiſh commander, his priſoner, he inſtantly ſet at liberty, 


and ſending him before to explain his requeſt, advanced to- 


wards the camp of Clan- hu-boy, to enter into conference with 
the Scottiſh leaders. | 


TERRE was an Englith officer — Piers, reſident in this 
country, who ſeems to have been employed to watch the mo- 
tions of the Northerns. He was informed of O'Nial's ap- 
proach, and the intention of his coming: he ſought an oppor- 
tunity of practiſing with the Scots, and by artfully reviving 
the memory of paſt actions, enflamed their reſentments againſt 
O'Nial, and particularly thoſe of their commander, whoſe 
uncle had been attacked and flain by him. He encouraged 


Alexander Oge, as he was called, to ſeize the opportunity of 


revenge; and fo far prevailed, that he was ſuffered to direct his 


conduct upon this occaſion. His agents ſet forward to aſſure 


the chieftain of Tirowen, that the Scots were determined to 
eſpouſe his quarrel, and invited him to the camp. He obeyed © 


the ſummons; and, attended by his ſecretary, the wife of 


Calvagh of Tirconnel, and about fifty horſemen, was hoſpita- 
bly entertained in the commander's tent. As they proceeded in 


their carouſal, the wily Scots grew captious, and paſſionate. The 


ſecretary was accuſed of ſpreading an injurious report, that the 
widow of the late Scottiſh general had promiſed to wed O' Nial. 
The man warmly avowed it, adding, that the queen of Scotland 
might be proud to match with his lord. The inſult was retort- 
ed, O' Nial interpoſed in ſupport of his attendant, and the brawl 
grew violent. On a ſignal given, the ſoldiers ruſhed in, butcher- 
ed the wretched gueſts, and buried their weapons in O'Nial. 


SUCH was the end of this chieftain, who-meaſured his con- 
ſequence by the flattery of his rude followers, and purchaſed 
the honour of keeping Engliſh government in perpetual alarm, 
by a life of turbulence, cloſed by aſfatſination. The intelli- 
gence of his death was conveyed to the lord deputy by Piers, 


Who 


Ov. BEL „„ 


who ſent his head to Dublin ; and received one thouſand marks 
as his reward. Sydney immediately marched into Tirowen 
to compoſe the diſorders of this diſtrict; and was here attend- 
ed by the Iriſh, with all expreſſions of duty and attachment, 
eſpecially by thoſe who aſpired to the chieftainry. He rcecom-_ 
mended peace, order, and civility, and aſſured them of protection. 
By the queen's authority, he nominated Tirlough Lynnough 
O'Nial, ſucce ſſor to John. He was grandſon to that O'Nia] 
who had married into the family of Kildare, a lord of a meek 
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and peaceable diſpoſition, and who, by indentures, engaged Rot. Can. H. 
to be faithful to the crown; to renounce that ſovereignty 9 Eliz. dorſ. 


which his predeceſſor had claimed over the neighbouring Iriſh 
lords; to ſuffer the ſons of Matthew to enjoy their demeſnes 
unmoleſted ; with other ſtipulations neceſſary to the peace of 
the country, and the intereſts of the queen's government, To 
prevent any. attempt to reverſe theſe diſpoſitions, the ſon of 
John O'Nial, who had formerly been ſurrendered an hoſtage, 
was detained in cloſe confinement in the caſtle of Dublin; a 
precaution particularly recommended by the queen.. 


Tart proſecution of this war againſt John O'Nial, however 
ably and ſucceſsfully conducted, yet was not attended by any 
of thoſe brilliant circumſtances, by which thoſe at a diſtance 
generally meaſure the ſervices of a commander: and the final 
deſtruction of this dangerous rebel ſeemed to have been merely 
accidental, and not the effect of Sydney's vigour. The queen's 
letters, inſtead of exprefling her approbation of his conduct 
in the North, were full of fears and ſuſpicions of other diſ- 
tricts, with impatience and diſſatisfaction that he had not al- 
ready ſuppreſſed their diſorders. She dreaded the great lords 


of the old Engliſh race, no leſs than the native Iriſh ; and, in, er 
the jealouſy of her firſt acceſſion to the throne, had inſtructed ISS. Lamb. 


Suſſex to prevail upon the earl of Kildare to attend her in 
England; or, if he obſtinately refuſed, to ſeize his perſon. 
The 
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The loyal and zealous ſervices of this earl ſeem to have quiet- 
ed her apprehenſions; but the conduct of his kinſman Deſ- 
mond was more alarming, and had given much juſter cauſe of 
offence. | 


GERALD, the preſent earl of Deſmond, was a nobleman, - 
* not brought up,” as the queen's letters expreſſed it, © where 
ce law and juſtice had been frequented.” On the death of his 


father, he had reſorted to the power and attachment of his 


Davis. 


followers, to defend his claim to the ſucceſſion, againſt a bro- 
ther and competitor : thus naturally falling into that courſe of 
life which was uſual to an Iriſh chieftain, he indulged his rude 
pride, was oppreſſive and aſſuming, impoſed the Iriſh exactions 
on all thoſe within the ſphere of his authority, encroached on 
the rights and poſſeſſions of his neighbours; and was par- 


ticularly involved in various litigations with the earl of Or- 


Cox, ex 


MSS.Lamb. 


Rot. Pat. 
ut ſup. 


mond. He claimed lands, liberties, and revenues, poſſeſſed 
by this earl, and, relying on his ſtrength, attempted to ſeize 
them by force of arms. Ormond collected his followers and 
repelled his outrage, Their petty war ended in the defeat of 
Deſmond, who was wounded and made a priſoner. As the 
Ormondians conveyed him from the field, ſtretched on a bier, 
his ſupporters exclaimed, with a natural triumph, “ Where 
* is now the great lord of Deſmond !“ he had ſpirit to reply— 


Where, but in his proper place? ſtill upon the necks of the 
« Butlers.” 


ORMoND, more inured to civility, conſented to refer the 
controverſy to the queen; they attended her; the cauſe was 
heard ; terms of accommodation propoſed, and accepted by 
the parties: and Deſmond promiſed ſtill further, to ſupport 
the execution of the queen's laws, and the collection of her 
ſubſidies and duties in Munſter, to ſuppreſs the Brehon juriſ- 
diction, and other Iriſh cuſtoms, repugnant to good order and 
civility, He was ſent to the chief governour at Dublin, to 

reſide 
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reſide with him, until permitted to return into his own coun- 

try. Here he readily agreed to ſuch additional ſtipulations as 

were propoſed. Particularly he promiſed, „as to the further- 

« ance of religion in Munſter, that having no knowledge in learn- a 
e ing, and being ignorant of what was ts be done in this behalf, 
« he would aid and maintain whatever ſhould be appointed by *. 
*© commiſſioners nominated for this purpoſe.” On theſe aſſuran- 
ces he was diſmiſſed ; and though his diligence in collecting and 
arming his followers had occaſioned unfavourable ſuſpicions of 
his deſigns, and that he was generally conſidered as a diſſaffected 
lord, yet in the rebellion of O'Nial, he readily obeyed the ſum- 


mons of Sir Henry Sydney, and marched to the defence of the Hooker. 
pale. 


——  — _-—_— — — — 


Bur new difficulties and controverſies were ſoon raiſed, re- 
lative to the execution of his articles with Ormond : and his 
pride and violence again broke out in alarming extravagances. 
Ormond laid his grievances before the queen, accuſed Sydney 
of partiality to his rival, and fo poſſeſſed her with apprehen- 
ſions of this dangerous lord, that her deputy was even repri- 8 
manded for neglecting to controul the inſolence of Deſmond. 
He went into Munſter at her command, heard the complaints 
of the contending parties; and pronouncing ſentence againſt 
the earl of Deſmond, ordered him to make reparation for the 
damages which Ormond had ſuſtained. The earl proudly re- 
fuſed to ſubmit to this award; but before he could collect his 
riotous followers, Sydney ſeized him by ſurprize, and con- 
veyed him priſoner to Dublin. And as the diſſatisfaction 
which the queen expreſſed at his conduct, made it neceſſary 
for him to repair to England, by her permiſſion he preſented 
himſelf at her court, attended by the ſon of the late baron of 
Dungannon, O'Connor of Sligoe, and other Iriſh: chieftains, 
who had ſworn allegiance, together with the earl of. Deſmond, . 
and Sir John his brother. The Iriſh lords were received and 

, | diſmiſſed: 
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diſmiſſed with favour: but Deſmond and his brother were 
committed cloſe priſoners to the Tower, and thus confirmed 


in that rancorous averſion to the Engliſh government, which 
ended only with their lives. 


Tur abſence of Sydney encouraged the diſordered and diſ- 
affected of various diſtricts to break out into their uſual ex- 
ceſſes. Sir Edmund Butler, brother to the earl of Ormond, 
and in the abſence of this earl, now reſident in England, 
veſted with the command of his powers, roſe up -in arms on 
ſome frivolous pretence, againſt certain of the Geraldines of 
Munſter. James Fitz-Morris of Deſmond drew the ſword 
againſt his kinſman, the lord of Lixnaw; the O'Moores and 
O'Connors grew dangerous in Leinſter : and even Tirlough 
Lynnogh, of Tirowen, engaged one thouſand of the Ulſter 
Scots to aſſiſt him in his enterprizes againſt ſome neighbour- 
ing lords ; while the earl of Clancarthy, another Iriſh chief- 


| tain lately reformed, relapſing into his native manners, claimed 


the ſovereignty of Munſter, and declared war againſt his neigh- 


bours. Sydney, on his return, was enabled only to reduce 


Tirlough to a pretended ſubmiſſion. . Butler, who was ſum- 
moned to attend him, found a pretence to evade his orders, 
and continued his outrages. In the midſt of faction and diſ- 
content, ſecret practices and avowed diſaffection, the deputy 


obeyed the orders of his royal miſtreſs, and convened a par- 
liament. 


THe intention of thus aſſembling the Iriſh legiſlature, be- 
fides providing for the neceſſities of government, was to reſtrain 
thoſe ancient cuſtoms and exactions, which had ever proved 
the ſource of diforder and public calamity, -to extend the in- 
fluence of Engliſh law, and to make the neceſlary proviſions, 
both for the civil and eccleſiaſtical reformation of the king- 
dom. Public peace and civility were ſo intimately connected 
with the intereſts of the crown, that it was difficult to deviſe 


any 
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any meaſures for the ſupport of theſe, which did not in effect 
tend to the real welfare of the nation. But the enemies of 
the reformed religion, a numerous party, thoſe who dreaded 
the diminution of their power in the ſeveral diſtricts which 
they had been uſed to oppreſs, ' thoſe who enriched themſelves 
and ſupporteg their petty feuds by Iriſh exactions, others, who 
envied the favour ſhewn to ſubjeQs of Engliſh - birth, Who had 
been neglected by adminiſtration, or were ſuſpected of diſ- 


affection, all came to, parliament with a determined reſolution 


to oppole every meaſure recommended from the throne. . Their 
intentions had been foreſeen, and the utmoſt efforts exerted 
to ſtrengthen the intereſt of adminiſtration ; for which purpoſe, 
conſiderable management had been uſed, and even great 
irregularities committed in the elections and returns of the 
commons. Stanihurſt, recorder of Dublin, and Sir Chriſtopher 
Barnewal, 2 favourite of the old Engliſh race, were propoſed 
by their ſeveral partizans for the office' of ſpeaker : and the 
election of Stanihurſt, by the influence of the court, ſerved to 
enrage the party in oppoſition. Barnewal, who was eſteemed 
for his political knowledge, inſiſted that the preſent Houſe of 


Commons was molt illegally: conſtituted, ' and therefore op- 


poſed the admiſſion of any bill; and he was ſupported by Sir 
Edmund Butler, who now appeared in his place. In proof of 
the aſſertion it was alledged, that ſeveral were returned mem- 
bers for towns not incorporated; that ſeveral ſheriffs and ma- 
giſtrates of corporations had returned themſelves; but above 
all, thut numbers of Engliſhmen had been elected and re- 


turned as burgeſſes for towns which they had never ſeen nor 


known, far from being reſidents, as the laws direct. 


Four days were ſpent in clamourous altercation ; the diſ- 


contented members declaring with great violence againſt re- 


ceiving any bill, or proceeding on any buſineſs. The ſpeaker 
attended the lord deputy and council, to explain their objec- 
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tions to the conſtitution of the Houſe of Commons. The 


' Judges were conſulted ; and declared that thoſe returned for 


towns not incorporated, and the magiſtrates who had returned 
themſelves were incapable of ſitting in parliament; but as to 
the members not reſident in the towns for which they were 
returned, that they were entitled to their ſeats, aand that the 
penalty of returning them ſhould alight on the reſpective 
ſheriffs ; a deciſion which ſtill left the government that ma- 
jority of friends, which ſo much pains had been taken to 
acquire; and which of conſequence increaſed the violence 
of the oppoſite party; nor did the clamour ceaſe, until the judges 
came to the Commons' Houſe, and there avowed their opinion ; 
when Barnewal and his party reluctantly acquieſced, and re- 
ſerved themſelves for a vigourous conteſt againſt the meaſures of 
thoſe whom they regarded as an Engliſh faction. 


AMoNG the bills tranſmitted to this parliament, there were 
two, more particularly offenfive to the members of the pale. 
One for granting the queen a new-impoſt upon wines, which 
they exclaimed againſt as an oppreſſive innovation : the other, 
a bill for ſuſpenſion of Poynings's law, and authorizing all 
acts to be made in the preſent parliament, without being pre- 
viouſly certified and tranſmitted. This was oppoſed with till 


greater clamour, as an attempt: againſt the very foundation of 
public ſecurity; to deliver: up the realm at once to the mercy 


of a viceroy, who thus, with the aſſiſtance of his Englith 
burgeſſes, might enact ſuch laws without controul as he Judged 
neceſſary for his own clandeſtine purpoſes. Hooker, burgeſs of 
Athunree, to whom we are indebted for theſe particulars, 
had lately accompanied Sir Perer Carew into Ireland, who 
came to recover the barony of Hidrone, in the county of Ca- 
therlow, and other lands granted to his anceſtors, but abandon- 
ed by them, and poſſeſſed for ſome centuries by the old natives. 


He was a member of the Engliſh parliament, and acquainted 
with 
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with the order and uſage of its proceedings; of conſequence 

ſcandalized at the tumult and irregularity of the Triſh com- 
mons. He encountered Barnewal and his party with zeal; 
reproached them with ingratitude both to the queen and her 
deputy ; expoſed the unreaſonableneſs of their ſuſpicions with 
reſpe& to the ſuſpenſion of Poynings's act, manifeſtly intended 
for their honour and advantage, to leave them full liberty to 
judge for themſelves, and to make immediate proviſion for the 
public ' neceſſities. As to the new duties upon wine, he de- 
clared that the queen might impoſe them by her own preroga- 
tive, although ſhe had condeſcended to receive them from 
their duty and affection. This doctrine was familiar in Eng- 
land; but among the Iriſh ſubjects, who conſidered only the 
principles of the ancient conſtitution, and were neither dazzled 
by the ſplendour of a court, nor terrified by the peremptory 
deciſions of an imperious monarch, it raiſed a flame fo violent 
that the aſſembly was adjourned in confuſion, and Hooker guard- 
ed to his houſe, to prevent any outrage. 


A rw days, however, and the interpoſition of temperate 
adviſers, ſo far allayed the violence of contending parties, that 
they conſented to proceed on the public buſineſs. The bill of Ir. Stat. 
| ſubſidy was firſt received and paſſed, with an encomium on the LON 
queen for delivering the realm from the grievous exaction of 
coyne and livery ; and- on the deputy for 'the vigour and in- 
tegrity of his adminiſtration. . The lands of ſome delinquents 
formerly attainted were confirmed to the crown ; and ſome 
ſtatutes made, to prevent the diſorders arifing from idle retain- 
ers, and prohibiting the lords of the realm from foſtering with 
the Iriſh. After a ſhort prorogation, the bill for ſuſpenſion 
of Poynings's law was enacted : but to allay the jealouſies and seg. 3. c. 1. 
ſuſpicions, raiſed by the leaders of the oppoſition, it was after- 
wards provided by a particular ſtatute, that no bill ſhould ever 
be certified into England for the repeal or ſuſpenſion of this 
1 2 law, 


a. 
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law, until it had been firſt agreed on, by a majority of lords 
and commons in the Iriſh parliament. The third ſeſſion be 
with an act for the atta:nder of the late John O'Nial. It 
enumerates all his acts of outrage and rebellion, and, to expoſe 
the futility of the pretences of this family to any ſovereignty 
in Ireland, explains the queen's title to the regal authority in 
this kingdom, in a long hiſtorical detail from Gurmonde, fon 
to king Belinus. Together with the attainder of John O'Nial, 
it enacts, that the name of the O'Nial, with all the ceremonies 
of his creation, ſhall be extinguiſhed and aboliſhed, and that 
whoever ſhall aſſume the title, ſhall ſuffer. the penalties of high- 
treaſon. It declares all. Ulſter. to be exempt from the rule and 
authority of O'Nial, and veſts the lands of John and his ad- 
herents for ever in the crown: with a particular proviſion 
however in favour of Tirlough Lynnogh, and his followers, 
that they may be pardoned in conſequence of their dutiful 
ſubmiſſion, and veſted with ſome portions of their country to 
be held by Engliſh tenure. By another ſtatute it was enacted, 
that no perſon ſhould aſſume the name or authority of chieſtain 
or captain of his country, in any territory now made, 'or here- 
after to be made ſhire-ground, but by letters patent from the 
crown. The chancellor was empowered to appoint com- 
miſſioners for viewing all territories not reduced to Engliſh 
counties; and the deputy authorized, on their certificate, to 
divide them into ſhires. In the fourth ſeſſion of this parlia- 
ment, the act for the impoſt upon wines was at length re- 
ceived ; and one more ſtatute relative to the reformation of the 
common weal ſeems not unworthy of notice ; by which the 
Seſf. 5. c. 4. chief governour and council were empowered to grant letters 
patent, whereby all thoſe of Iriſh or of the degenerate Eng- 
liſh race, who were diſpoſed to ſurrender their lands, might 


be again inveſted with them,. ſo as to. hold them of the. crown. | 
by Engliſh tenure.. 
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Wien reſpect to religion, the moſt remarkable proviſion 
made was that of the fourth ſeſſion, whereby the governour 
was authoriſed to preſent to the dignities of Muniter and 
Connaught for ten years, in conſequence of the abuſes ob- 
ſerved in theſe provinces, © in admitting unworthy perſons to geg. 4. c. 6. 
* ecclefiaſtical dignities, without lawfulneſs of birth, learning, 
„ Engliſh habit, or Engliſh language, deſcended of unchaſte 
and unmarried abbots, priors, deans, and chaunters, and 
obtaining their dignities by force, ſimony, or other corrupt 
% means.” In the catalogue of bills tranſmitted under the 
great ſeal of England, previous to the meeting of this parlia- 
ment, we find the two firſt entitled; an act for the reparation Rymer, T. 
of parochial churches, and an act for the erection of free XV. p. 675. 
ſchools. The latter was not obtained until the fifth ſeſſion. 
But if this circumſtance be deemed no ſufficient proof of a 
powerful oppolition to every ſcheme for propagating the re- 
formed religion, the former, fair and reaſonable as its purpoſe 
appears, was either not received, or rejected.--- The ſame fate 
attended another certified bill, entitled, an act for confirmation. 
of certain acts paſſed in the realm of England. 
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Progreſs in the civil Reformation of Ireland, imperfe.—Cauſes 
retarding it. Inſurrections.— Sir Edmund Butler attacked by 
Carew.—Hoſtilittes of James Fitz-Maurice.—His vanity. —His 
dependence on Rome and Spain.—Earl of Ormond quiets the 
queen's fears, — Aſiſis Sydney in the pacification of Munſter. 
— His brothers ſubmit.— The earls of Clancarthy and Thomond 
terrified from their intentions to rebel.— Are pardoned. —Prac- | 
tices of Fitz-Maurice unſucceſsful. He ſubmits to Sir Fobn 
Perrot.— Activity and ſucceſs of this provincial governour,— 
Fitz-William lord deputy.—Scheme of plantation in Ireland 
formed by Sir Thomas Smith — Aſſaſſination of his ſon.— Pro- 
ject of Walter, earl of Efſex.—Sir William Fitz-William jealous 
of this lord. His ill ſucceſs —Secret practices of the earl of 
Leiceſter.» Eſſex detained in  Ireland.---Return of the earl of 
Deſmond and his brother.—T hey eſcape into the South.—Letter 
of the pope to encourage inſurrections, intercepted. —Efſex aſſiſte 
the deputy.—Inſurgents repreſſed and quieted. —Efſex returns to 
the purſuit of his plantations. —FHarraſfſed by his enemies. Dies 
of vexation.—Leiceſter ſuſpected of cauſing him to be poiſoned. 
— Sir Henry Sydney returns to the government.—His ſucceſs. 
Drury, lord prefident of Munſter.— His adventure at Tralee. 
— Sydney's project of a Compoſition, —attended with general and 
violent diſcontent.— Complaints againſt his deſign, —how received 
by the queen. —Iriſb petitioners treated with ſeverity.—Reſult 
of this \ conteſt. —Sydney reſigns his government.—Flizabeth's 
foreign enemies. — Their deſigns on Ireland. — Practices of Stukely 
and Fitz- Maurice in Rome and Spain. — Bull in favour of Fitz- 

; Maurice.—Z eal of Saunders and Allen ,— Preparations againſt 

EK invgſion. — Death of Stukely — Deſcent of Fitz-Maurice and 

his Spaniards on Smerwick.—Duplicity of the earl of Deſmond, 


—Horrid 
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— Horrid barbarity of fohn of Deſmond. — Death of Fitæ- 
Maurice. Expedition of Drury.—Succeſs of Malhy.—Diff- 
mulation and hoſtilities of Deſmond. — Pelham chief governour.— 
| Deſmond proclaimed a traitor. His infolent meſſage to Pelbam. 
 ——Miferies of his depenidents.—Severities of the royal army.— 
Deſmond's offers of ſubmiſfion rejected. — Lord Grey chief go- 
vernour.— Fatal action at Glendalagb.— Troops arrive from 
Spain. — Surrender and execution of their garriſon.— Inſurrec- 
tions, —Confpiracy againſt lord Grey. — Hir government odious- 
— Rigour of the queen's officers. —Fohn of Deſmond ki led. 
Deſperate flate of the earl of Deſmond. — Manner of his death. 


ROM the proceedings of the parliament, convened by & D. 1570. 
Sir Henry Sydney, it appears that no inconſiderable pro- | 

greſs was by this time made in the Reformation of Ireland. 

By the attainder of John O'Nial and his aſſociates, more than 
half of Ulſter was veſted in the queen, to be diſpoſed. of, as Davis. 
might be deemed molt expedient for the intereſt and ſecurity 

of her government. The power and extortions of the great 
Iriſh chieftains were declared illegal, and the inferiours di- 
rected to acknowledge no authority but that of the throne of 
England. By virtue of the power veſted in the lord deputy, 

the diſtrict called Annaly was reduced to an Engliſh county; 
and the province of Connaught divided into ſix, Clare, (con- 

' taining Thomond, now adjudged. to belong to Connaught,) 
Galway, Shgo, Leitrim, Mayo, Roicommon.: and thus was a 
field opened for the extenſion of the Engliſh law. But the 
defects of theſe proceedings are diſtinctly noted by Sir John 
Davis. Though Connaught was thus divided, yet Sydney ſent 

no juſtices of aſſize into this province: but Sir Edward Fitton, 
ſtationed there as lord preſident, governed, in what the author 
calls a courſe of diſcretion, partly martial and partly civil. 
The law for aboliſhing, Iriſh chieftainries, in a. great meaſure 

| defeated 
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defeated its own purpoſe ; by. excepting ſuch as ſhould be 
granted by letters patent, which were found by experience to 


be too eaſily obtained; and though the lands of Ulſter were 
declared to be forfeited to the crown, yet no immediate ſeiz- 
ure was made, but the Iriſh ſtill permitted to enjoy them 
without duty or acknowledgment : ſo that even the abbey lands 
and houſes were poſſeſſed by the clergy, and three Northern 
biſhopricks, thoſe of Clogher, Derry, and Raphoe, were till 
8 1 by the pope without controul. | 


Bur the defects obſerved in the execution of thoſe laws, 
are principally to be imputed. not to any want of vigour and 
penetration in the governour, but to thoſe perpetual commotions, 
which ſhewed that Ireland had not been yet reduced to ſuch a 
ſtate, as might admit a regular eſtabliſhment of civility and 
rational polity. Thoſe, whom the revival of the Engliſh power 
in Ireland had tempted into this kingdom, came with the moſt. 
unfavourable prejudices againſt the old natives; whom they 
were intereſted to repreſent (both thoſe of the Iriſh and the 
old Englith race,) as dangerous and difaffeted. The natives 
were provoked at the partiality ſhewn to theſe inſolent adven- 


turers ; they were treated like aliens and enemies, (as the an- 


naliſt of Elizabeth repeatedly obſerves) and excluded with 


contemptuous inſolence from every office of truſt and honour ; 


it is therefore natural to find them not always zealouſly affect- 
ed to the adminiſtration of government. The leſs civilized, 
who had been accuſtomed to oppreſs their inferiours, and to 
ſupport their barbarous ſtate by tyranny and extortion, were 
impatient of every attempt to introduce a ſyſtem of liberty and 
equity. The partizans of Rome abhorred the hardened and 
abandoned enemies to the faith; and as the pope had juſt now 
fulminated his ſentence of excommunication againſt Elizabeth, 
the ignorant were readily prepoſſeſſed againſt an uſurper, de- 
poſed by her ſpiritual lOverdign, and conſigned to perdition. 

Nor 


Cu. . E L I Z A B E T H. 
Nor doth it appear that the operation of thoſe principles of 


diſaffection was at all controuled by thoſe entruſted with the 


inferiour offices of adminiſtration in Ireland, or that their con- 
duct was duly temperate, equitable, and conciliating 


"Even during the meeting of his parliament, de was 
alarmed by dangerous commotions in the South. Sir Edmund 
Butler, by his conduct in the Houſe of Commons, had be- 
come peculiarly obnoxious to the deputy, who inveighed 
againſt him with more warmth than prudence, affected to aſ- 
cribe his conduct to difloyalty, and even denounced ſome 


menaces againſt him. Butler, in the pride of power and fa- 


mily, was little careful to conceal his reſentments ;_ and on 
returning to his own country, where he was encompaſſed by 
his dependents, he was ſo blinded by his paſſions, as to juſtify 
the ſuſpicions expreſſed by Sydney, and to ruth into a lawleſs 
defiance of his government. The claims of Sir Peter Carew 
extended to ſome of his lands; he had obtained a ſentence in 


his favour, and attempted to take poſſeſſion: Butler armed his x 
followers, and repelled the intruder. Several of his neigh- 


bours had been harraſſed by his lawleſs violence; they com- 


.plained to. the deputy ; commiſſioners were appointed to hear 


their cauſe ; Butler alledged that no juſtice could be expected 
from his mortal enemy, and diſdained to appear before them. 
This inſo'ence was the more alarming, as intelligence had been 
received that the king of Spain was practiſing in Ireland by his 
agent, Juan Mendoza, to excite inſurrections: and that James 
Fitz-Maurice, brother to the earl of Deſmond, with others of 
the Geraldines of Munſter, provoked at the impriſonment of 
the earl and his brother John, and affecting an extraordinary 
- Zeal for the Romiſh communion, had taken arms againſt an 
heretical government, ſeduced the earl of Clancarthy into re- 


bellion, were buſily practiſing with other lords, and had ſent - 


their emiſſaries to the king of Spain, to defire aſſiſtance. Butler 
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was faid to have united with theſe inveterate enemies of his 
houſe; Sir Peter Carew, who now commanded. at Leighlin, 
was ordered to reduce him, and engaged in en ſervice with 


particular alacrity. 
HE ſtormed one of his caſtles and 3 his lands. At 


Kilkenny he was informed that a party of the Butlers was 


collected at ſome diſtance from the town. They ſeem to have 
aſſembled implicitly at the command of their leader, as was 
uſual in Ireland, and poſſibly were not appriſed of his delin- 

quency, or of his traiterous deſigns : for they took their ſtation 
careleſsly and fecurely, without diſcovering any intentions of 
annoying the town. Carew however determined to conſider 


them as rebels; and leading his garriſon againſt them, at one 


vigourous and unexpected onſet put them to flight, and purſued 
them with terrible execution. Hooker deſcribes his patron, 
marching with an inconſiderable body, attacking two thouſand 
men, completely armed, and drawn up in military array, kill- 
ing four hundred of their number, and this without the loſs 
of one man ; a circumſtance which confutes his account, and 
ſhews that the party he attacked neither expected nor were 
prepared for hoſtilities : and the author incautiouſly confeſſes, 
that the citizens of Kilkenny were ſtricken with horrour at the 
carnage, inſtead of exulting in the defeat of an enemy. 


AND now James Fitz-Maurice and his riotous followers 
were prepared to take the field. With more of brutal vio- 
tence than real force, they poured down from their haunts, 


and in the firſt place inveſted the city of Kilkenny. The va- 


tour and conduct of the garriſon, and the zealous ſervices of 
the citizens, eaſily repelled the efforts of theſe wild invaders, 
and obliged them to turn their fury on the adjacent villages 
and open country. They ravaged, ſpoiled, and murdered ; and 
ſo widely did they ſpread their outrages, even through ſeveral 
of the moſt civilized diſtricts, and fo little oppoſition did they 


encounter, 
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encounter, that their vain-glorious leader conceived, ikke the 


extirpation of 'the Engliſh power was reſerved for his valour. 
He practiſed with the earl of Thomond, and prevailed on him 
to eſpouſe his cauſe ; he ſent to Tirlough O'Nial, and preſſed 
him to engage the Scottiſh forces in his pay, and to make a 
diverſion on the Northern borders of the pale. At the fame 


time he diſpatched new meſſengers to the courts of Rome and 


Spain, with aſſurances that the enemies of Elizabeth were now 


riſen in every part of Ireland, that their efforts had been already 


attended with confiderable ſucceſs, and that ſome foreign aid 
only was required, to root out all the adverſaries of the holy 


Tn alarm of this inſurrection was greater than the real 
danger. The earl of Ormond, who reſided at the court of 
England, laboured to quiet the apprehenſions of the queen; 
offered his own ſervices to reſtore the tranquillity of Munſter, 
and expreſſed his confidence that he ſhould at leaſt be able ta 
reduce his brother to a juſt ſenſe of his duty and allegiance. 
He was ſent into Ireland for this purpoſe, and found the lord 


deputy already employed , againſt the inſurgents of the South. 


He eafily prevailed upon Sir Edmond Butler, before he had as 
yet proceeded to any enormous acts of rebellion, to appear 
before the deputy of Limerick ; and although he contrived to 
eſcape from the durance to which he was committed, yet he 
and two other brothers of the earl were again prevailed on to 
reſign themſelves to juſtice. Fitz-Maurice, in the mean time, 


fled, with his aſſociates, at the appearance of the deputy and 


his forces, and lay concealed in his ſecret haunts, until the 


enemy ſhould retire,; an artifice learned from the old natives. 


A progreſs made by Sydney though the 'Southern and Weftern 
provinces, ſerved to encourage the well-affe&ed, and to terrify 
the enemies of government, ' Many of the moſt conſiderable 
rank in Ma an renewed their aſſurances of loyalty, and 
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aſlociarel againſt the rebels. Their favourers were thus ter- | 
rified, and thoſe. who had not yet proceeded to any violent 
outrages, reſolved to make their peace by a timely ſubmiſſion. 


Rot. Can. H. The earl of Clancarthy ſurrendered himſelf to Gilbert, an Eng- 


13 Eliz. 


liſh officer, appointed to command in Munſter, was remitted 


to Sydney, and by a moſt humiliating ſubmiſſion before the 


Hocker. 


Cox, ex 


MSS. Lamb. 


Camden. 


council, and ſurrendering his ſon as hoſtage for his fidelity, 
obtained his pardon. The earl of Thomond alſo quickly re- 
pented of his engagements, to which he had been provoked 
by the inſolence and auſterity of Sir Edward Fitton's govern- 
ment in Connaught. Ormond, on his firſt complaints againſt 
Fitton, had been ſent to treat with him, and to accommodate 
their differences; but quickly found he was to proceed by 
force againſt a rebel. The very firſt commencement of hoſti- 
lities ſo terrified Thomond, that he fled to France, where he 
had- the. good fortune to recommend himſelf to Norris, the 
Engliſh ambaſſador, and, by his mediation with he queen, ob- 
tained a pardon. 


Nos did Fitz-Maurice find his 8 in Ulſter attended 


with better ſucceſs. Tirlough, the chieftain of Tirowen, had 
indeed been fo far ſeduced by his preſſing inſtances, that with 


the aſſiſtance of ſome Scottiſh troops whom he engaged in his 
ſervice, he prepared to invade the Northern borders: but, 
when juſt on the point of executing his futile purpoſe, an ac- 
cidental wound well nigh deprived him of his life. His danger 
at once raiſed the utmoſt confuſion in Tirowen ; factions were 
already formed, and conteſts commenced about the ſucceſſion 
to the chieftainry, The Scots diſperſed for want of pay; and 
Tirlough, on his recovery, finding himſelf abandoned, was 
forced to ſubmit to the lord deputy. In Leinſter, the enemies 
of government were quelled and terrified by the queen's forces; 
that the inſurgents of the South were left without aſſiſtance 
or ſupport, to maintain their own precipitate rebellion. To 

complete 
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complete their confuſion, Sir John Perrot was oath . 
ſident of Munſter, an auſtere, ſpirited, and vigourous officer. 
He was ſuppoſed to be the natural ſon of Henry the eighth; 
and inherited a full portion of the pride, fire, and inflexibility 
of this monarch. He purſued the rebels with a paſſionate 
indignation; ſtorming their forts, and chaſing them from their 
haunts, without reſpite; until Fitz-Maurice, with ſome of 
his adherents, worn out with toil, famine, and terrour, were 
compelled to caſt themſelves at his feet. The inſetiour agents 
in this inſurrection were inſtantly condemned to all the rigours 
of martial law : their leader, wo was moſt culpable, was re- 


ſerved for the queen's diſpoſal. 


- - > - — 


From fuppreſſing the rebellion; Perrot proceeded vikoroully 
to the complete pacification of Munſter.” The diſcontented 
were terrified by his ſeverity ; the well- affected crowded to 
their protector, and tendered their ſervices for extinguiſhing 


every-remaining ſpark of commotion. He held his courts in Hocker. 
different quarters ; heard and redreſſed grievances; - enforced a 
ſtrict execution of Engliſh law, and an exact adherence to 
Engliſh order and manners; fo as to give an unuſual appear- 
ance of peace, induſtry, and civility to the whole province. 
Such was the confidence of the queen in the abilities of this 
officer,” that on his firſt appointment to the command” of that 
part of Ireland which ſeemed moſt expoſed to danger, Sir 
Henry Sydney was permitted to return to England, and the A p. 
government entruſted to his brother, Sir William Fitz. Wil- 
liam: and ſuch were the hopes conceived from the ſuppreſſion 

of the late commotions, that new projects were formed in 
England for the improvement of the ſtate of Ireland, and eſpeci- 
ally for eſtabliſhing a plantation of Engliſh ſettlers in thoſe parts: 

of Uliter which had'been forfeited or. reſigned to the crown. 


1571. 


Ar a time when it 1 a prevalling, faſhion to look. 
abroad for foreign ſettlements, Sir Thomas Smith, ſecretary to 
| The: 


Camden. 
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queen, firſt conceived the deſign of providing for his na- 
cs, fon by a grant of Irifh oh This youth was com- 
miſſioned to tranſport a colony into a peninſula called Ardes, 
on the eaſtern part of Ulſter, which by its ſituation ſeemed 
eaſily defenſible. Lands were afligned to his followers at the 
rent of one penny by the acre, to every footman one hundred 
and twenty, to each horſeman one hundred and forty acres. 
The colony was tranſported with the faireſt hopes of ſucceſs ; 
when in an inſtant the whole deſign was defeated by the aſſaſſina- 
tion of young Smith, who, fell by the e of one of e 
O'Nials. | 


AnoTuHER adventurer of higher character, not deterred by 
this accident, formed a ſcheme of a more powerful and exten- 
five colony. On the report of ſome commotions in that part 


MSS. Lamb. of Ulſter, called Clan-hu- boy, Walter Devereux, lately created 


earl of Eſſex, tendered his ſervices for reduting this diſtrict, 
and planting it with Engliſh ſettlers. It was readily agreed 
that he ſhould be inveſted with a moiety of the country 
to be thus planted ; that one thouſand two hundred forces 
ſhould be maintained and fortifications raiſed, at the joint ex- 
pence of the queen and earl; that every horſeman, who ſhould 
voluntarily engage in this expedition for two years, ſhould 
receive a grant of four hundred acres of land; every footman, 
a grant of two hundred, at a rent of two pence by the acre ; 
that the earl ſhould be commander in chief for ſeven years, 
and, in concurrence with the crown, continue the plantation 
until a thouſand Engliſh inhabitants ſhould be ſettled on each 
moiety. Eſſex prepared for this expedition with ſuch fan- 
guine hopes, that he mortgaged his eſtate to the queen for 


ten thouſand pounds. The lords Dacre and Rich, Sir Henry 


Knowles and his four brothers, three ſons of Lord Norris, and 
other Engliſhmen of diſtinction, conſented to attend him. 


Firz-WiLLIAM, who naturally foreſaw that the preſence of a 


| nobleman inveſted with an independent authority, and attended 


with 
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with a conliderable fogen, muſt neceſſarily leſſen 2 
quence and dignity, remonſtrated warmly againſt the impro- 

priety of this commiſſion granted to the carl : and the unſea- 
ſonable attempt to form a new ſettlement in Ulſter, which he 
repreſented to be in a ſtate of violent commotion. But the 
enemies of Eſſex, who had contrived to practiſe on his enter- 
prizing- temper, and encouraged him to this undertaking, were 


ſolicitous to remove him from the Engliſh court, Of theſe 


the favourite Leiceſter was chief; and he eaſily prevailed on 
the queen to quiet the jealouſy of Fitz-William, by conſent- 


ing Js Eſſex ſhould receive his commiſſion from the lord 


deputy of Ireland, ſo as to act apparently under his authority, 


255 


But this commiſſion was affettedly delayed; fo that when the A. D. 1573. 


earl landed with his troop, the Northern natives, notwith- 
ſtanding their fair promiſes of aſſiſtance and ſupport, quickly 
learned to deſpiſe his numbers; and received ſecret intimations 
that they might oppoſe him with impunity, Brian Mac- 
Phelim, a conſiderable chieftain of the ſept of O'Nial, Hugh, 
fon to Matthew earl of Dungannon, and Tirlough, the Iriſh 
lord of Tirowen, united againſt him, and harraſſed his forces 
by perpetual ſkirmiſhes, after the manner of their country. 
It now appeared that his embarkation had been too long de- 
layed, the ſoldiers furniſhed by the queen ill-choſen and 
ineffective, their proviſions tardily ſupplied, and in quality 
unſound, His noble aſſociates quickly repented of an adven- 
ture thus ſecretly counteracted, and on various pretences with- 
drew themſelves one by one, into their native country. Efiex 


pathetically repreſented to the queen the diſtrefles of his fitua- | 


tion; and was on the point of being recalled, when his enemies 
found new pretences for detaining him in Ireland. 


| Tus adminiſtration of Fitz- William had been diſturbed by 
various petty commotions. In Leinſter, beſides the unceaſing 
turbulence of the O'Moores, the reſentment of a chieftain of the 

old 
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old ſept of Mac-Murchad had produced conſiderable diſorders. 
He had taken arms to revenge ſome wrongs committed by his 
neighbours, and defeated a body of the men of Wextord, who 
had iſſued out to oppoſe him. In Connaught, the ſons of the 
earl of Clanricarde, provcked at the auſterity of Sir Edward 
Fitton, roſe in rebellion *, and although their father freely 
offered · his ſervices to reduce them to obedience, he proved 
unſucceſsful or infincere in his attempts. And what was ſtil] 
more alarming, the province of Munſter, where Perrot la- 
boured» with the utmoſt - diligence to-- eſtabliſh an effectual 
reformation, was again threatened with dangerous commo- 
tions. The earl of Deſmond and his brother, who had been 
ſo long detained priſoners in England, were at length remitted 
to the chief governour at Dublin, there to reſide as ſtate pri- 
ſoners. The mayor of the city, to whoſe cuſtody they were 
committed, ' indulged them with ſuch liberty, that under pre- 
tence of hunting, they contrived to eſcape into their own 
country, where they were received with joy by their depen- 
dents, breathing vengeance for the ſeverities they had endured. 
To encreaſe the general alarm, by the vigilance of Fitz- William, 
letters were intercepted from Rome, addreſſed to the Iriſh 
natives, wherein the pope earneſtly exhorted them to perſevere 
in their oppoſition to the queen's government, with aſſurance 
of being ſupplied with money and troops, and promiſe of 
abſolution to themſelves and their poſterity to the third gene- 


— 
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So entirely degenerate were theſe ſpurious children of the earl, and their 
clans, that their averſion from the Engliſh exceeded that of the moſt inve. 
terate of the old natives. In the rage of their inſurrection they ſet fire to the 
town of Athunree, where ſome forces of the ſtate had uſually been ſtationed. 
One of them was reminded to ſpare the church, as his mother lay interred in 
it.” © Were ſhe there alive,” . ſaid the ſavage, „I ſhould burn her, church 
« and all, rather than ſuffer any Engliſh churl ever to poſſeſs the place.” Cox. 
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In this time of danger and apprehenſion, the queen was 9 
cafily perfuaded by the enemies of Eſſex, to command that he Camden. 


ſhould ſtay in Ireland, and affilt her lord deputy againſt the 
enemies of government. Brian Mac-Murchad was op 


the field, and ſtill more effrctually vrrought upon by kindneſs ; 
ſo that he confented to lay down his arms; and perſevered in 
his attachment to the crown with an unuſual zeal and ſincerity. 
To Sir Peter Carew, who had reclaimed him, he was fo ten- 
derly and affectionately devoted, that on the death of his be- 
loved friend and patron, the good-natured Iriſhman pined 
with grief and died. The fons of Clanricarde alſo were re- 
duced and pardoned ; and the queen was fo perſuaded of the 
juſtneſs of their complaints againſt Sir Edward Fitton, that 
ſhe foon after removed him from the preſidency of Connaught. 
Deſmond, the moſt dangerous inſurgent who: had collected his 
affociates and prepared for rebellion, was vigourouſſy purſued 
by the earls of Eſſex and Kildare, and obliged for the preſent 
to relinquiſh his deſign, and to renew his engagements of fub- 
miſſion and allegiance. , 


ESSEX now returned to the proſecution of his ſchemes N 


Ulſter * : where the turbulence and perfidiouſneis of the Iriſh, Camden. 


Vor. II. EE and 


»The Iriſh manuſcript annals of this reign, mention a very diſhonourable 


tranſaction of this lord, on his return to Ulſter. It is here given in a literal 
tranſlation from the Iriſh, with which the author was favoured by Mr. O'Con- 
nor. Anno 1574. A ſolemn peace and concord was made between the earl 
„ of Eſſex and Felim O' Nial. However, at a feaſt wherein the earl entertained 
« that chieftain, and at the end of their good cheer, O'Nial with his wife 
« were ſeized; their friends who attended were put to the ſword before their 
«© faces. Felim, together with his wife and brother, were conveyed to Dublin, 
% where they were cut up in quarters, This execution gave univerſal diſcontent 
&. and horrour.” | | 
In like manner, theſe annals aſſure us, that a few years after, the Iriſh chief- 
tains of the King's and Queen's county were invited by the Engliſh to a treaty 


of accommodation. But when they arrived at the place of conference, 2 
inſtantly 


poſed in 
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and the inſidious practices of Leiceſter and his partizans, in- 
volved him in a ſeries of perplexities When. he had been 
wearied into a reſignation of his authority, he was commanded 
to reſume it: when he had reſumed it, and for a while pro- 
ceeded with ſucceſs, he was again ordered to reſign it. When 
he had at length obtained permiſſion to return to England, he 


was again remanded into Ireland, with the inſignificant title 


A. D. 1576. 


of earl marſhal of this country. Here vexation and diſap- 
intment ſoon put an end to his life, which involved Leiceſter 


in the ſuſpicion of having cauſed this unhappy nobleman to 


be poiſoned; a ſuſpicion which he himſelf encreaſed by haſtily 
marrying the counteſs of Eſſex. | 


In the mean time the repeated inſtances of Sir- William 
Fitz-William, to be relieved from the burden of his Iriſh 
government, ſo wrought upon the queen, that ſhe determined 
once again to entruſt the management of this diſordered coun- 
try to the abilities and experience of Sir Henry Sydney. Sen- 
ſible of the complicated difficulties attending the execution of 
this office, and diſguſted at the coldneſs with which his former 
ſervices had been received, he would gladly have declined the 
charge: but to conquer his reluctance, he was inveſted with 
the moſt honourable and extenfive powers, and aſſured of an 
annual remittance of twenty thouſand pounds, in aid of the 
ordinary revenues of Ireland. On his landing, to re-aſſume the 
adminiſtration of this realm, a plague which raged through the 
Engliſh pale, prevented him from repairing to the ſeat of 
government, and advices received of various diſorders in the 


rep z North, 


mftantly ſurrounded by troops, and all butchered on the ſpot.—Such relations 
would be more ſuſpicious, if theſe annals in general expreſſed great virulence 
againſt the Engliſh and their government. But they do not appear to differ 
eſſentially from the printed hiſtories, except in the minuteneſs with which they 
record the local tranſactions and adventures of the Iriſh : and ſometimes. they 
expreſsly condemn their countrymen, for their rebellions againſt their prince 


<>: LEA ET 


North, and particularly of the turbulence which the Scottiſh ' 


ſettlers had diſcovered, and their hoſtile attempts againſt the 


Engliſh garriſon of Carrickfergus, determined him to march 


into the province of Ulſter. His preſence was ſufficient to 
ſuppreſs all commotion : and in a circuit which he continued 
through the ſeveral provinces, with a force conſiſting only of 
ſix hundred men, without drawing a ſword, or encountering 
the leaſt danger, he ſuppreſſed all thoſe petty brawls, which 
report uſually magnified into deſperate rebellions ; adminiſtered 
juſtice, and executed the laws, even with ſeverity. The ſuſ- 


pected lords of the old Engliſh race, and ſeveral of the Iriſh 


chieftains attended him with the moſt zealous expreſſions of 
loyalty and attachment. The delinquent ſons of the earl of 
Clanricarde were the only perſons who preſumed to break out 
into new extravagances, on his departure from their province ; 
but on his ſecond ſudden expedition into Connaught, they fled 
to their woods, their caſtles were taken, and their father, who 
was ſuſpected of favouring their rebellion, was committed to 


cloſe cuſtody. : 


 AMoNG other regulations now deviſed by Sydney, he pro- 
vided for the good government of the South, by prevailing on 
the queen to appoint Sir William Drury lord preſident of 
Munſter, in the room of Perrot, who had returned to Eng- 
land. Drury had already ſerved with reputation and honour 
as governour of Berwick ; and in this new ſtation he ſeemed 
determined to tread in the ſteps of his predeceſſor. He held his 
courts regularly, adminiſtered juſtice impartially, enforced a 
ſtrict obſervance of Engliſh manners, and a dutiful ſubmiſſion to 
Engliſh law. The county palatine of Kerry, was now the only 
art of Munſter, in which malefactors found any refuge. Ed- 


ward the third had granted the royalties of this county to the 


earl of Deſmond : but Drury, without regard to ancient pa- 


tents, determined to extend his juriſdiction into Kerry. Deſ- 
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mond pleaded the ancient privilege and exemption of his lands; 
but finding the lord preſident obſtinate in his purpoſe, re- 


ſerved himſelf for an appeal to the chief governour, aſſuring 


Drury in the mean time, that he ſhould be received in. Kerry 
with all honour and ſubmiſſion, and inviting him to refide at 
his houſe in Tralee. The invitation was accepted; when on 
the arrival of Drury with a train of a hundred and twenty men 
in arms, a body of ſeven hundred followers of Deſmond, tall, 
active, and vigourous, appeared at ſome diſtance, and advanced 
upon him. The preſident, unacquainted with the cuſtoms of 
this diſtrict, and filled with the ſuſpicions and jealous preju- 
dices of an Engliſh ſtranger, at once concluded that he had 
been betrayed, and was to be ſurrounded, and cut to pieces, 
He encouraged his followers, to prevent this formidable ene- 
my, and to charge them without waiting to be attacked. The 
firſt onſet at once diſperſed the Deſmonians ; who, without 
attempting the leaſt hoſtility, fled with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment 
and precipitation: and the counteſs of Deſmond was left to 
explain this extraordinary incident. She aſſured the preſident 
that theſe men neither intended nor expected hoſtilities ; that 
their flight was not the effect of cowardice, but amazement 


and confuſion at being treated as enemies, when they had 


aſſembled peaceably to do him honour ; that they had been 
collected by her lord merely to entertain him with hunting, 
in which the men of Kerry were remarkably expert and vi- 
gourous. Drury affected to be ſatisfied with this explanation; 
and proceeded to execute the laws within the liberties of the earl 
of Deſmond, without controul or oppoſition. | 


AND now when the affairs of Munſter ſeemed happily com- 
poſed ; when the De Burghos of Connaught, who had repeat- 
ed their inſurrection, were reduced and broken, the govern- 
ment of this province prudently adminiſtered by a new lord 


preſident, Sir Nicholas Malby ; and the whole kingdom ſeemed 
| | | to 
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to aſſume an appearance of tranquillity, new diſcontent aroſe, 
Ska through the body of Iriſh ſubjects, and caſt a ſhade 
of popular odium on the adminiftration of vir-Heaty. Sydney. 


TRE merit of a chief governour of Ireland was, in the Eng- A. D. 1575. 


liſh cabinet, too often meaſured by the brilliant advantages he 
could procure to the crown, without the ſtricteſt attention to 
the circumſtances of thoſe whom, he was ſent to govern ; which 
naturally tempted him to overlook the neceſſities and diſtreſſes 
of the Iriſh ſubjects, and even their juſt rights, in his ſolicitude 
for the intereſt and ſervice of the crown. The enormous diſ- 
proportion between the revenue of Ireland, and the charge of 
maintaining the Englith power in this realm, was a conſtant 
ſubject of complaint in England; and Sydney juſtly conceived 
he could perform. no more acceptable ſervice, than that of 
alleviating the burden. It had been uſual, for many years, 
to impoſe upon the Engliſh diſtricts, a certain proportion of 
proviſions, for the royal garriſons, and for the maintenance of 
the governour's houſhold. The principal inhabitants of each 
diſtrict attended the deputy and council, ſettled the rates to be 
paid, and conſented to a certain aſſeſſment or contribution to 
defray the charge. Sydney conceived the deſign of converting 
this occaſional ſubſidy into a regular and permanent revenue, 


by ſubſtituting a compoſition in place of the aſſeſſment, and Sydney's 
exacting it from all the ſubjects. He communicated his de- Papers, vol. I. 
ſign to the court of England, and was encouraged to purſue it. p. 84. 


He firſt began by proclamation to diffolve thoſe liberties which 
had ever claimed an exemption from the ancient charge of 
purveyance, or. at leaſt. to curtail the privileges of thoſe whoſe 
legality could not be impeached ; and then proceeded, to a 
general impolition of the new tax, by the mere authority of coun- 
cil, and by virtue of the queen's prerogative. | 


A GENERAL and violent diſcontent was the immediate con- 
ſequence of this bold act of government. Not only thoſe whoſe 
liberties 
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liberties had been ſuppreſſed, but thoſe who had chearfully con- 
tributed to the aſſeſſment in its former mode, not only the ſecret- 
ly diſaffected, but thoſe whoſe loyalty was above ſuſpicion, were 
provoked at a tax ſo unconſtitutional and oppreſſive, and united 
in a ſpirited remonſtrance to the lord deputy and council. 
Their numbers and their condition fecured them a reſpe&ful 
audience. They complained of the arbitrary diflolution of 
thoſe. ancient liberties, and privileges, which had been granted 
by royal patent, and enjoyed for ages; of a new, illegal, and 


oppreſſive tax, impoſed, they knew not by what authority, 


and exacted with a ſeverity utterly intolerable : that formerly 
indeed, they had of their own free will and benevolence con- 
curred in an equitable and moderate aſſeſſment, which they 
now found converted into a peremptory impoſition, amount- 
ing to no leſs than ten or twelve pounds upon every plow-land, 
a burden intolerable to the ſubje& : and, what was ſtill more 
alarming, a burden impoſed contrary to all law and reaſon. 
They claimed the natural rights of freemen, and the privileges 
of the Engliſh conſtitution, and acknowledged no power of 
taxation but in the grand council of the realm : nor could they 
ſo ſhamefully betray the rights of Engliſh ſubje&s, as to ſub- 
mit to any tax, to which they had not conſented by their repre- 
ſentatives, and freely granted in parliament to the public ſervice. 


SYDNEY and his counſellors, after a deliberation of ſome 
days, replied, that as to the liberties diſſolved, theſe were ſuch 
as, on the moſt attentive examination of the public records, ap- 
peared to be invalid or expired: as to the burden of the tax, 
her majeſty was contented that it ſhould not exceed the rate 
of five marks on every plow-land : and as to its authority, that 
it was impoſed by the queen's. prerogative, which muſt not be 
impeached : and was further warranted by the conſtant uſage 
of occaſional aſſeſſments made by the chief governour and 
council, with the concurrence of the nobility in the ſeveral 

counties, 
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counties, a uſage which had uniformly obtained even from 
the reign of Henry the fourth. So obvious was the diſtinction 
between the former aſſeſſment, and the preſent mode of com- 
poſition; ſo novel and ſo repugnant to every principle of law 
and juſtice did this doctrine of raiſing money by prerogative, 
appear to the ſubje&s of Ireland, and ſo confident were the 
remonſtrants .in the validity of their plea, that they humbly 
beſought the deputy's permiſſion to repair to the court of 
Elizabeth, there to lay their cauſe before her highneſs. Syd- 
ney, provoked and alarmed at this determined oppolition to. 
his favourite ſcheme, coldly repiled, that he ſhould give no 
ſanction to this meaſure, nor yet reſtrain them from appealing. 
to the queen. 


OPPOSITION, in a cauſe ſo popular, gained daily acceſſions of 
ſtrength, and was animated by the public applauſe : the prin- 
cipal lords through all parts of the realm refuſed obedience to 

the edict of council, and enjoined their tenants and dependents. 
by no means to pay the aſſeſſment. The inhabitants of the pale 
aſſembled, deliberated, and at length reſolved to entruſt. their 
cauſe to three agents, eminent for their knowledge of the laws, 
and zealous oppoſers of the preſent tax. They were ſent into 
England with letters to the queen. and to the Engliſh. council, 
ſigned by the lords Baltinglaſs, Delvin, Hoath, Trimbleſton, . 
Bellew, Nangle, ſome of the families of Plunket and Nugent;. 
with other diſtinguiſhed. inhabitants. of the counties of Meath. 
and Dublin, in the names of all the ſubjects. of the Engliſh. 
pale. They complained of. the grievance they. ſuſtained by, 
the tax, and that they had been denied redreſs by the lord. 
deputy ;; they urged the illegality and oppreſſive burden of the 
tax, and the various abuſes committed in the exaction of it. 
The agents appeared at the Engliſh. court in firm confidence. 
of ſucceſs, while Sydney had taken eſpecial care to poſleſs. 
both the queen and her council, with the, moſt unfavourable 8, dle, 
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opinion both of their cauſe and characters. The matter was 
referred to the council, and there heard with prejudice and 


partiality. Four Iriſh lords now attendant on the court, Kil- 


dare, Ormond, Gormanſtown, and' Dunſany, were ſummoned 


to attend, and their opinion demanded on the allegations of 


their countrymen. They declared that an aſſeſſment had been 


always practiſed for the maintenance of the queen's garriſons, and 


the houſhold of her deputy; and cautiouſly avoiding the point 
of prerogative, confined themſelves to the neceſſities and con- 


dition of their countrymen, humbly pleaded the grievouſneſs 
of the preſent impoſition, and prayed that it might be mode- 
rated. Thus far the council were diſpoſed to ſatisfy the Iriſh 
ſubjedts, and thus far the queen herſelf liſtened to their com- 
plaints with affected tenderneſs and compaſſion. She is ſaid 


to have exclaimed, © Ah! how I fear leſt it be objected to us, 


« as it was to Tiberius by Bato, concerning the Dalmatian 
% commotions: You, you it is that are in fault, who have com- 


«© mitted'your flocks not to ſhepherds but to wolves.” 


Bor this imperious princeſs gave ready ear to thoſe miniſters 
who recommended the maintenance of her prerogative. The 
Iriſh agents, who had rathly relied on the fapport of law and 
Juſtice, were inſtantly committed to the Fleet, as contuma- 
cious oppoſers of the royal authority. The queen's letters to 
Sir Henry Sydney and the Iriſh council, reprimanded them for 
not having immediately committed and puniſhed thoſe who had 
preſumed to deny the legality of the preſent compoſition ; 
commanding that alf they who had ſubſcribed! the application 
to the throne ſhould be ſummoned before them, and if they 
fill perſevered in impugning her prerogative, that they ſhould 
be committed to priſon until .they acknowledged their offence. 
And while fhe recommended moderation in the new aſſeſſment, 
and a ſtrict attention to prevent all abuſes in the exaction of 
it, the at the fame time commanded that thoſe of her ſervants 

and 
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and counſellors, learned in the law, who had been preſent at 
the original complaint, and neglected to maintain her —_ 
POR ſhould be removed from their: offices.” 


Sven appearance of ſeverity. ovens; ele int to n 
upon the lords and gentlemen of the pale. They appeared 


before the council, and there, peremptorily adhering to their 
former declarations, and denying the legality of any tax not 


regularly eſtabliſhed in parliament, were committed to cloſe 
durance in the caſtle of Dublin. Their agents in England on 


a ſecond examination appeared equally determined; and there- 


Fore were removed from the Fleet to the Tower; which im- 
plied that their offence was conſidered as of a treaſonable nature. 


The whole body of Iriſh ſubjects were alarmed and confounded 


at this rigour, which they imputed: to the practices of Sydney, 
and whom of conſequence they loaded with the moſt virulent 


invectives. Their clamours were ſo violent, as even to- ſtartle 


the arbitrary queen and her obſequious counſellors. They 


_ dreaded the conſequence of general diſcontent | in a country 


which harboured ſo many ſecret enemies to government, and 
therefore cloſed their imperious denunciations of vengeance 


by accepting an. equivocal ſubmiſſion from the Iriſh: agents, 


who acknowledged that, the -manner of their application had 
been undutiful, but diſavowed all intention of impeaching the 
queen's juſt prerogative. They gave ſecurity. to render them- 
ſelves before the lord deputy, and were remitted to Ireland. 


Here they repeated their ſubmiſſion, and were diſmiſſed : ſome 


of the confined lords and gentlemen. regained: their liberty by 
a like ſubmiſſion, Nor were the more - ſpirited a 
broken by any further ſeverity. Sydney was - inſtructed to 
bring this violent and dangerous diſpute to ſome ſpeedy accom- 


modation : * a compoſition for purveyance was by the deputy. 


Vor. II. | Mm and 


This appears from a letter written by the Engliſh council to the lords juſtices 
of Ireland, dated April 3o, 1584. 
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and council, with the concurrence of the lords and gentlemen 
of the pale, ſettled for ſeven years; and the malecontents were 


diſcharged. All the rage of indignation and reſentment fell 


on the lord deputy. He was accuſed of wantonly alienating 
the affections of the Triſh ſubjects; of ruling without temper, 
policy, or diſeretion; of laviſhing the revenue; of diſcouraging 
and deſpiſing the well- affected; of careleſsly or corruptly par- 
doning the moſt notorious rebels and offenders. Nor was 
Sydney inſenſible to the ſting of popular odium. He grew 

weary of a government, in which every act of adminiftration 
was ſtrictly ſcrutinized, and ſeverely interpreted ; and made 
prefling (inſtances to raged N that ſhe ix be pleaſed to 


| recal him. 


Camden. 


Tux concluſion of this diſpute, which ſo little 5 DEI 
with that imperious violence firſt exprefled by the queen, is 
only to be explained by her apprehenſions of foreign enemies, 
and the intelligence now received from the continent. The 
mutual jealouſies and ſuſpicions, which had long ſubſiſted be- 
tween Spain and England, had almoſt broken out into declared 
enmity, by the ſupport which Elizabeth granted to the Ne- 
therlands. And the ſituation of Ireland pointed out an obvious 
method of retaliation to king Philip, « that of fomenting and 
aſſiſting the inſurrections of this country. At Rome, the he- 
retical queen of England was an object of horrour and deteſta- 
tion ; and every deſperate fugitive who could fuggeſt any ſcheme 
of annoying her, was received with favour and protection. 
There was an adventurer of Engliſh birth, named Thomas 
Stukely, A hoſe vanity and falſhood had been detected in the 
reign of Edward the fixth, and who had taen ſhelter in Ire. 


land from his migfortunes. Here his enterprizing genius raiſed 


Sydney's 
Lett. vol. I. 
p- 38. 


him to ſome degree of note; and he even contrived to in- 
ſinuate himſelf into the affections of Sir Henry Sydney; but 


diſappointed in his expectations of being made ſeneſchal of 
| Wexford, 
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| Wexford, he reviled the queen, and fled to the continent, with 
a determined averſion , to. Engliſh government. He arrived at, 


Rome, the centre of. conſpiracy againſt Elizabeth, where he, 


was careſſed by. the Iriſh (eccleſiaſtics;: and introduced to the 


pope as a diſtinguiſhed friend to the catholic cauſe. To Pius 
the fifth he magnified the ſtrength and ſpirit of the enemies 


of Elizabeth in Ireland; and engaged, with the aſſiſtance of 


three thouſand Italians, to drive the Engliſh out of this king- 
dom. And although his project was not immediately adopted, 


yet by his addreſs and inſinuation he ſoon wrought himſelf ; 
into the. confidence of Gregory the thirteenth, the ſucceeding. 
pope ; to whom he artfully hinted the facility with which his 


ſon, eren Boncompagno, might be eſtabliſhed king of Ire- 
land. The ambitious. old man repeived the .gyerture. with 
delight; practiſed with Spade, amuſed Philip With hopes of 


burning the Engliſh fleet by the addreſs and valour of Stukely, 


and of expelling . Elizabeth from all her dominions, by firſt 
beginning with the invaſion of Ireland. A body of eight hun- 
dred Italians was raiſed for this ſervice, - which Phili p engaged 
to pay, and Stukely their leader embarked, on his fs arr 
laden with honours by the pope, who. aſſumed the authority | 
of creating him marquis of Leinſter, earl of Wexford, and 


C viſcount Murrogh, and baron of Roſs. 


ANOTHER Iriſh fugitive - at the ſame time, 8 715 
country with another invaſion. James Fitz: Maurice, who 


had been reduced by Sir John Perrot, and for ſome time de- 


tained. in priſon, at length obtained his pardon from the queen, 
together with the brothers of the earl of Ormond. The 


Butlers repayed this lenity by a loyal attachment to her 89 


verament. Fitz- Maurice retired to the continent with an un- 
conquerable hatred of the queen, and an impatience for new 
diſorders, He repeatedly applied to the king of France, urging 
him to an invaſion of Ireland, and repreſenting the eaſe with 
| M m 2 which 
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which fo conſiderable an acquiſition might- be wreſted from 
Elizabeth. After two years of expectation and diſappoint- 
ment, the king diſmiſſed him with contempt, adviſing him to 
make his peace with Elizabeth, and promiſing to recommend 
him to the mercy of his good ſiſter. He proceeded to Spain; 


and was there received with more attention. Philip ſent him to 
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the pope ; Gregory was readily prevailed. on by Saunders the 
famous Engliſh eccleſiaſtic, and Allen, an Iriſh prieſt, to favour 
his defign of an "Invaſion. A bull was drawn up, addreſſed 
to the prelates, princes, nobles, and people of Ireland, ex- 
horting them to aſſiſt Fitz-Maurice for the recovery of their 
liberty, and the defence of the holy church; and promiſing to 
all his adherents the ſame ſpiritual indulgences granted to thoſe 
who fought againſt the Turks: a banner was ſolemnly con- 
ſecrated and delivered to this champion of the faith”: and as 
Saunders and Allen both conſented to attend Fitz- Maurice 
into Ireland, the former was inveſted with the dignity of le- 
gate. The conſpirators thus ſtrengthened by the authority and 
denediction of the holy father, and furniſhed with ſome 


money, were ſent to king Philip, who 'was to ſupply the forces. 


11 for their enterprize. 


EL1z4BzTH was' ſoon informed of theſe deſigns, and took 
the neceſſary meaſures to defeat them. Forces were prepared 
for the Iriſh ſervice ; her ſhips were Rationed to guard the Iriſh 
coaſts; and Sydney was at the fame time inſtructed to quiet 
all internal diforders, and to quell every remains of commo- 
tion in Ireland. But with reſpect to Stukely, the more for- 
midable adventurer, her fears were ſoon allayed. He had em- 
barked at Civita Vecchia, and arrived at Portugal, at the 
mouth of the Tagus ; at the time when Don Sebaſtian was 
invited into Africa by Mahomet, . fon of Abdalla, king of Fez, 
On explaining his deſign, the king preſſed him firſt to join in 
the African expedition, promiſing, on their return, to * 

im 
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him into Ireland. The king of Spain, who had by this time 
diſcovered the pope's intentions in favour of his ſon, readily 
conſented. Stukely with his Italians attended the ſtandard 
of Portugal, and thus had the honour of falling with Sebaſtian. 
The death. of this prince diverted the Spaniard from his deſign 
againſt Elizabeth, to the conqueſt of Portugal; and as the 


ſtorm which threatened her dominions appeared to be diſſipated, à. D. 1578: 


her navy was recalled from the coaſt of Ireland, and Sir Hen 
Sydney permitted to reſign the government of this kingdom, 
to Sir William Drury, late lord preſident of Munſter. 


0 7 Philip the ſecond, though he rellaquillied the —— 
of making a conqueſt of the queen's. dominions, yet was till 
diſpoſed to encourage a ſpirit of rebellion. among her ſubjects. 
Fitz-Maurice therefore, on his return to Spain, although he 


could not procure a conſiderable force, yet was not totally un- Hocker 


noticed. He obtained a troop of about fourſcore Spaniards ; 
ſome fugitives of England and Ireland united with him ; and 
in full expectation of being joined by great. numbers of his 
countrymen, he embarked his little force in three ſhips, and 
landed in Kerry, at a bay called Smerwick. The two eccle- 
ſiaſtics, Saunders and Allen, hallowed the place, and affured: 
the invaders of ſucceſs and victory in the glorious cauſe of the 
church. Vet the very commencement of their enterprize was 
attended by an inauſpicious incident. A ſhip of war which 
yy in the harbour of Kinſale, on the firſt intelligence of their 
arrival, doubled the point of land, and cut. away their tranſ- 
ports; ſo as to leave them deſtitute of any relief by ſea, or any 
power of retreat. Their arrival was not. unexpected; and on 
their firſt ſummons, Sir John and. James, brothers to the ear] 
of Deſmond, joined them with their followers. The earl: 
himſelf though equally diſaffected, yet for tlie preſent acted 
with. caution and reſerve : he even pretended to afſemble His. 
forces. for. the ſervice of government, and ſummoned the carl: 
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of Clancarthy to his aſſiſtance. The alacrity with which this 


ſummons was obeyed, was by no means agreeable to Deſmond, 
He delayed ; he objected to every ſcheme of operation ; Clan- 
carthy was diſguſted with his infincerity, and retired. 


Tux invaders, however, were little ſatisfied with this du- 
plicity of Deſmond. They had expected an open and explicit 
declaration in their favour : and Fitz-Maurice could not ſup- 
preſs his vexation at a diſappointment ſo alarming. He even 
vented his ſuſpicions of Sir John Deſmond, as a man who 
would eaſily make his ſubmiſſions to the Engliſh government, 
and purchaſe his own ſafety by betraying his aſſociates. John, 
conſcious of .the ſincerity of his preſent attachment, and ſtung 
with this reproach, retired in vexation, and conceived a horrid 
ſcheme of effacing theſe ſuſpicions, by an act which ſhould 


effectually exclude him from all hopes of pardon. . 


HENRY Daves, a gentleman of Devon, who had for ſome 
time ſerved in Ireland, was diſtinguiſhed by the rectitude and 
benevolence of his conduct, and held in an extraordinary de- 
gree of affection and eſteem both by the Engliſh and the Iriſh 
race. The family of Deſmond had frequently experienced his 
good offices; Sir John, particularly, had been relieved in his 
neceſſity, and repeatedly redeemed from priſon by his bounty. 


His acknowledgments were warm and tender. Father and - 


ſon were the appellations with which they accoſted each other. 


This man was commiſſioned by the new lord de puty, while 


his forces were collecting, to repair to the earl of Deſmond, 
and his brethren, whoſe diſloyalty had not yet been known, 
to aſſure them of his ſpeedy arrival, and to inſtruct them to 
hold their forces in readineſs to join him. He found Deſmond 
already prepared; he ventured to approach the fort which the 
invaders were now raiſing ; he repreſented their preſent weak- 
neſs to the earl, urged him to approve his loyalty by an im- 
mediate attack, but without effect: Davels was ſo ignorant, 


or 
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or affected ſuch ignorance of the part which Sir John Deſmond: 
had already taken, that he preſſed him to prevail upon his bro- 
ther, either to undertake this ſervice, or to lend him ſome troops 
with which he himſelf would attack the fort ; but finding all 
his inſtances ineffectual, he prepared to return to the lord de- 


puty. 


Hz took his journey with ſome Engliſhmen who had necom- 


panied him through the town of Tralee, ſecretly purſued by 
Sir John Deſmond, with a band of followers choſen for a deſ- 


| perate and bloody purpoſe. The houſe in which he. lay was 
' - farrounded, and the porter ' bribed to leave the gate unbarred. 


In the dead of night, the ruffians entered his chamber with 
weapons drawn. Davels ſtarted at the tumult, and ſpying Sir 
John, exclaimed, ** What, my ſon, what is this brawl !“ The 
hardened miſcreant anſwered by a violent affault, and drenched 
his ſword in the blood of his benefactor, while his barbarous. 
crew ruſhed with the fury of fiends from chamber to chamber, 


and butchered his company. One attendant only eſcaped their 


cruelty, an Iriſh lacquey, who caſt himſelf upon his maſter 
Davels, to defend him from the vile aſſaſſin; who flew to the 
\ invaders, boaſting his exploit, and glorying in the carnage, 
which had now ſealed his attachment to their cauſe. An action 
ſo diſgraceful to humanity, cannot be detailed without pain and 
reluctance : yet that wretched bigot O'Sullivan mentions - it 
with * complacency and approbation : and Hooker affures us, 
that Saunders, in a horrid ſtrain of e called it a fweet 


ſacri ce 


* ——Johanni vero ſe fidem non habiturum, priuſquam facinus aliquod dig- 
num committat, quo hæreticorum iram atque indignationem provocet, ſibique 
illum fidum fore intelligat. IIlico Johannes Traliam oppidum invadens, Daverſi- 
um juſtitiæ miniſtrum, Arthurum Carterem momoniarum caſtramentorem, Anglos: 
hæreticos, Miachum judicem, Raymondum Nigrum, cum aliis occidit, cæteroſque 
Anglos ex oppido fugat, quo facto — & c. Hiſt. Cath. O'Sullivan. t. II. 
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Tacrifice to God. Fitz- Maurice, leſs corrupted by an odious ſuper- 
ſtition, condemned the mean treachery; and the earl of Deſ- 


mond inveighed with the utmoſt virulence * _o Ca 


mn. and cruelty of his brother. 


Taz foreigners, in the mean time, expected ſome more 
eſſential ſervices. They grew diſcontented at the coldneſs of 
the earl of Deſmond, and were impatient to receive that vaſt 
concourſe of the diſaffected Iriſh, which they were aſſured 
would immediately attend their ſtandard. Fitz-Maurice was 
equally diſappointed ; but, diſſembling his chagrin, perſuaded 
them to maintain their ſtation, with firm aſſurance of being 
powerfully ſupported, while he himſelf made a journey to a fa- 
vourite ſeat of Iriſh devotion, called the Holy Croſs of Tippe- 
rary, in order to perform a vow which he had made in Spain. 
Under this pretence he concealed his deſign of enticing the 
diſaffected in the provinces of Connaught and Ulſter to unite 
with him. Traverſing the county of Limerick, he came to 
the country of the De Burghos, and there ſeized ſome car- 
riage-horſes neceſſary for the conveyance of his train. Sir 
William De Burgho, head of the neighbouring ſept, reclaimed 
them. Fitz-Maurice artfully endeavoured, not only to pacify 
his reſentment, but to ſeduce him into rebellion. De Burgho 
coldly replied, that he had already experienced the melancholy 
conſequence of reliſting the Engliſh government, and was de- 
termined not to repeat his errour. A violent altercation aroſe, 
and was followed by a ſkirmiſh, in which Fitz-Maurice en- 
countering one of the ſons of Sir William, each fell by the 
hand of his antagoniſt ; and thus the ambitious ſchemes of this 
aſpiring and turbulent Geraldine ended with his life, in a petty 
brawl, unworthy of a ſoldier: of ſuch conſequence was his 
death eſteemed, that the queen deigned to write a letter of ac- 
knowledgment to Sir William De Burgho, for his important 
ſervice, and ſoon after created him a peer. 


AND 
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| And now Sir William Drury had collected ſuch a force as A. D. 1591. 


the weakneſs and poverty of the ſtate could raiſe, and marched 
againſt the ſouthern enemy. Four hundred foot and two 
hundred horſe compoſed his whole band, which were joined 
by two hundred horſe, and ſome infantry raiſed by the carl of 

Kildare and other nobles of the pale, Bagnal, Wingfield, Malby, 
and other Engliſh officers, attended him, who had been trained in 
the Iriſh wars, and were perfectly acquainted with the nature 
of the ſervice, From Kilmallock, he ſummoned the lords and 
gentlemen of Munſter to attend his ſtandard with their fol- 
lowers. They readily obeyed ; and even the earl of Deſmond 
came to the camp with a well-appointed company of horſe and 
foot. But ſuch was the duplicity of this lord, and ſuch were 
the ſuſpicions immediately conceived from his diſcourſe and 
conduct, that he was committed to cuſtody ; a ſeverity which 
ſo wrought upon his fears, that he made the moſt ſolemn pro- 
feſſions and promiſes of loyalty and fidelity, and thus obtaining 
his liberty, he retired from the camp, and refuſed to attend the 
deputy: and although he ſtill continued to profeſs an attachment 
to the crown, and though his counteſs had delivered up her 
ſon to the deputy, as a ſurety for his good conduct, yet he was 
ſtill conſidered as a favourer of the foreign invaders and their 


cauſe. 


Tur Spaniards, who had landed with a firm confidence that 
the whole Southern province would have taken arms at once 
againſt the queen, now found their diſappointment aggravated 
by the death of Fitz-Maurice. They could not eſcape by ſea, 
and were to be encountered by the united forces of the ſtate. 
In this diſtreſs, they had no meaſure to purſue but that of ſub- 
mitting to the guidance of Sir John Deſmond, who now took 
the place of Fitz- Maurice. They abandoned their ſtation at 
Smerwick ; and, in order to be ready for action, were diſtributed 
into different quarters among the diſaffected of Kerry, parti- 
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cularly in the palatine of the earl of Deſmond, whoſe followers 
and tenants were ſecretly inſtructed to entertain them. So that 
the war was now to be carried on in the manner uſual in Ire- 
land; and the deputy's forces were to purſue the rebels into 
their private haunts ; a ſervice of fatigue and hazard. Nine 
weeks of conſtant motion were ſpent to no purpoſe, in endea- 
vouring to come up with Sir John Deſmond, who hovered | 
about the royal army, and kept them in continual alarm, with- 
out ever ſuffering them to attack him. A party of two hun. 
dred men, who had attempted to ſurprize one of his detach- 
ments, were ſurrounded on their return, and cut to pieces : and 
even this petty advantage was ſufficient to animate the rebels, 
and to poſſeſs them with the moſt extravagant expectations. 
Their numbers encreaſed daily; the eccleſiaſtics were buſil 

employed in preaching the glorious cauſe of the church ; the 
pope, by a new bull, veſted Sir John Deſmond with the pleni- 
tude of his authority, and renewed his indulgences to all thoſe 
who ſhould aſſiſt him; while new inſtances were made to Spain 
for additional ſuccours. Drury, on the other hand, found his 

loſſes ſeaſonably ſupplied by a reinforcement of ſix hundred 
men from England ; while Sir John Perrot was ſtationed on 
the coaſt with fix ſhips of war, to cut off all aſſiſtance or relief 
from the rebels. But as the bodily conſtitution of the lord de- 


puty proved unequal to his fatigue, he retired to Wexford in 


a languiſhing ſtate, and committed the army to the conduct of 
Sir Nicholas Malby. 


Tux army (for fo it is called) conſiſted of nine hundred foot 
and an hundred and fifty horſe. Of theſe three hundred in- 
fantry and fifty horſe were left in garriſon at Kilmallock : and 
on intelligence received that Sir John Deſmond lay a few miles 
diſtant from Limerick, with a conſiderable body, Malby march- 
ed to attack him -with the refidue of his forces. In a plain 


adjoining to an old abbey called Monaſter Neva, he found the 
h rebels 
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rebels in array, to the number of about two thouſand, and pre- 
pared to give him battle. The papal ſtandard was diſplayed ; 
and Allen, the Iriſh jeſuit, went buſily through the ranks, diſtri- 
buted his benedictions, and aſſuring them of victory. Their 
diſpoſitions were made by direction of the Spaniſh officers, 
with an addreſs and regularity unuſual to the Iriſh, and their 
attack was ſo vigourous and ſo obſtinately maintained, that the 
fortune of the day ſeemed a long time doubtful. The valour 
of the Engliſh however at length prevailed : the rebels were 
routed and purſued with conſiderable laughter ; and among 
the flain was found the body of Allen, who, not contented 
with exhortation, had drawn the ſword in the cauſe of Rome. 


MarBy encamped on the place of action, where he received 
a diſſembling letter from the earl of Deſmond, congratulating 


his victory, and adviſing him to withdraw from his preſent 


fituation. But as ſeveral papers had been found in the baggage 
of the unfortunate Allen, which demonſtrated this lord's at- 
tachment to the rebels, Malby only anſwereds by a ſevere ex- 
poſtulation, reminding him of his ſolemn and repeated engage- 
ments to the queen, and exhorting him to prevent the ruin of 
his noble family, by returning to his allegiance : and finding 
his repreſentations fruitleſs, after ſome days he removed to Rath- 
keal, a town belonging to the earl, as if determined to terrify 
or to force him to obedience. Deſmond affected to conſider 
this motion as an unprovoked and unwarrantable attempt againſt 
his territory, which he was fully juſtified in repelling. An 
attempt to ſurprize the Engliſh camp, only ſerved to demon- 
ſtrate his hoſtile intentions, and to provoke their commander, 
Malby having once again endeavoured to reclaim him by gentle 
expoſtulation, prepared to reduce his caſtles, when the intel- 
ligence of Sir William Drury's death put an end to his autho- 
rity, He diſtributed his forces into ſeveral garriſons, and re- 


tired to his own government of Connaught. 
Eo WHILst 
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WuiLE the enemy exulted in this event, and were employed 
in harraſſing the Engliſh garriſons, the council at Dublin choſe 
a new chief governour, Sir William Pelham, who inſtantly 
proceeded to make all the proviſions in his power for a vigourous | 
renewal of the war in Munſter ; while the earl of Kildare was 
commiſſioned to defend the northern borders. On his arrival 
in the South, where he was honourably received, and power- 
fully re-inforced by the well- affected, the firſt ſtep deemed 
neceſſary to be taken, was that of endeavouring to reclaim a 
nobleman of ſuch conſequence and power as the earl of Deſ- 
mond. He was repeatedly ſummoned to attend the governour ; 
he repeatedly ſent profeſſions of his loyalty, and excuſed his 
abſence, even at the time when this infatuated lord was active 
in ſupport of the rebels; and expoſed his vaſt poſſeſſions, his 
life, and honour, to a wanton and deſperate hazard, at the 
perſuaſion of Saunders, an intemperate and malignant bigot. 
Although his guilt was manifeſt, yet arr authority, delegated 
by the council, was to be exerted with caution. Pelham there- 
fore, before he would denounce the utmoſt terrours of the lar 
againſt this great delinquent, commiſſioned the earl of Ormond 
to acquaint him with the final requiſitions of government. He 
was ordered to deliver up doctor Saunders and the other ſtrangers. 
harboured in his country; to ſurrender one of his caſtles, 
either Aſkeaton or Carrick-a-foyle, to the queen as a pledge of 
his good behaviour; to ſubmit to the judgment of her majeſty 
and council of England, or to the chief governour and Iriſh 
council, and in the mean time to give his aſſiſtance in the pro- 
ſecution of the preſent war againſt his brethren and all other 
traitors. His anſwer conſiſted only of complaints of injuries 
ſuſtained, with ſome menaces of involving the' whole kingdom 
in confuſion, if redreſs ſhould be denied. He was therefore by 


proclamation declared a traitor, if within twenty days he ſhould 
not ſubmit. : 


In 
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In the mean time the territories of this refractory earl were 
purpoſedly made the ſeat of war, and expoſed to all the ravages 
of a neceſſitous army. Deſmond and his brethren, in revenge, 
appeared before the town of Voughal, which they entered by 
the connivance of the magiſtrate, plundered without mercy, 
and had the good fortune to cut off a detachment ſent by the 
earl of Ormond to recover the town. S0 intoxicated was Deſ- 
mond with this petty ſucceſs, that he ſent. a letter to Sir Wil- 
liam Pelham, ſignifying that he and his brethren had entered 
into the defence of the catholic faith, under the protection or 
the pope and king of Spain, and gravely inviting him to unite 
with them. in a cauſe ſo juſt and honourable. At the ſame time 
he addreſſed letters of the like import to the lords and geatle- 
men of Leinſter who were ſuſpected of diſaffection; and with 
more ſucceſs; for lord Baltinglaſs and ſome others, both of 
the Engliſh and Iriſh race, were perſuaded to declare for the 
cauſe of Rome, although they were as yet too weak, or too 
well oppoſed, to raiſe any conſiderable, diſorders in the pale. 
The practices of Saunders, to encreaſe the number of his par- 
tizans, were leſs ſucceſsful. His letters to the De Burghos 
of Connaught were diſcloſed to Sir Nicholas Malby, and ſerved. 
to diſcover the intentions: and proſpects of the n 


DrsMoxp, fs had FRIES in this rebellion . 
without any well-concerted ſcheme of operations, or proviſions 
made for any effectual oppoſition, to the forces of government, 
now ſaw his whole extent of territory ravaged and depopulated 
without 1 mercy : and like an abject out- aw, was compelled to 
take ſhelter in his woods, whence he could but harraſs ſome 
inconſiderable parties of the enemy, by his nightly irruptions. 
His miſerable. vaſſals were abandoned to daily- ſlaughter, or to 
the ſtill more horrid calamity of famine. Several. of them 

being informed that admiral Winter lay, off their coaſt, and had. 
commiſſion to execute. martial law, ed to him, and extorted 


protections: 
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protections by the piteous repreſentation of their calamities : 
„Which the ſoldiers,” faith Hooker with a ſhocking indiffer- 
ence, did very much miſlike, the ſame, to be ſomewhat pre- 
judicial to her majeſty's ſervice, becauſe they perſuaded them- 
«« ſelves, that if they had followed the courſe which they be- 
« gan, they ſhould either have taken or ſlain them all.” Such 
was the temper of this man, who could expreſs regret at a little 
mercy ſhewn to wretches Who ſcarcely knew any duty but that 
of implicit obedience to their lords ! when at the time that their 
lives were ſpared, they were frequently bereft of all means of 
ſupport; and when their cattle had been ſeized, he aſſures us, 
that they were ſeen following the army with their wives and 
children, and begging that all might be reſcued from their mi- 
ſeries by the ſword, rather than thus condemned to waſte by 


famine. 


Tux particular incidents of this war are too inconſiderable 
to be detailed, as it conſiſted for the moſt part in the gradual 
reduction of Deſmond's forts, where ſome ſmall garriſons had 
been ſtationed. In his caſtle of Carrick-a-foyle he had placed 
about fifty Iriſh, and nineteen Spaniards, commanded by an 
Italian officer called Julio. They were attacked, and preſumed 
to make a brave reſiſtance, declaring that they held it for the 
king of Spain. It was taken by ſtorm, in which moſt of the 
garriſon were put to the ſword ; a few that had eſcaped the car- 
narge were hanged up; and Junio, when he had been ſpared for 
two days, was conſigned to the ſame ignominious fate. The 

rriſons of other forts were terrified by this ſeverity, and 
abandoned their poſts, Deſmond, his counteſs, and Saunders 
his companion, lived in conſtant diſtreſs and terrour, and were 
frequently on the point of falling into the hands of their ene- 
mies. Sir James, one of the earl's brothers, was ſurprized, 


taken priſoner, and executed by martial law. In this their 
| ſtate of wretchedneſs, that ruffian, John of Deſmond, and the 


earl 
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earl his brother, fell to mutual ſtrife, and condemned each 
other as the cauſe of thoſe calamities to which they were ex- 
poſed. The counteſs fell upon her knees before the lord de- 
puty, and with tears petitioned (but in vain) that her huſband 
ſhould be received to mercy. His force as a rebel was now too 
inconſiderable; and his poſſeſſions to be forfeited, were of too 
princely an extent, for the queen's miniſters to admit of par- 
don of ſubmiſſion. His brother and the legate Saunders de- 
termined to abandon him, and to ſeek refuge with lord Bal- 
tinglaſs in Leinſter. But they were cut off even from this laſt 
reſource; for a party of the queen's troops encountered them 
in the night, and ſeized ſome of their attendants, while the 
leaders conſulted their ſafety by a precipitate flight. Deſmond 
himſelf had the conſummate mortification of finding his laſt 
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deſperate overture rejected, that of ſurrendering to admiral Camden. 


Winter, on condition of being conveyed a priſoner into Eng- 
land, that he might ſupplicate the royal mercy at the foot of 
the throne. 


Bur in this abject and miſerable ſtate, theſe inſurgents 
ſeemed to have gained ſome gleam of hope. The lord juſtice 
was ſuddenly recalled from the ſouthern war, by the arrival 
of Arthur, lord Grey, his ſucceſſor, who waited impatiently at 
Dublin to receive the ſword of government. Pelham, on the 
other hand, who wiſhed to have his full ſhare of merit in 
quieting the diſorders of the kingdom, leaving the command 
of the Munſter forces, now conſiſting of about three thouſand, 


to Bourchier, fon of the earl of Bath, viſited the province of 


Connaught, made the neceflary diſpoſitions in this diſtrict, 
and by eaſy journies advanced towards the capital. Grey, in 

the mean time, who was inſtructed, among other particulars, 
to ſhorten the Iriſh wars by an effectual proſecution, grew reſt- 
| lefs, and impatient to fignalize his zeal. Before he had yet 
been ſworn into office, intelligence was received that one of 
the 
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the Fitz-Geralds had united with lord Baltinglaſs; ; that, to- 


gether with a chieftain of the O'Birnes, they had taken their 


ſtation in the vallies of Glendalough, that their humbers were 
daily encreaſing, and their excurſions peſtilent and audacious. 
The inexpzrience of this new commander, and his total ig- 
norance of the ſervice in which- he was to engage, ſerved to 
encreaſe his indignation at this ignoble enemy, who had pre- 
ſumed to bid defiance to the queen's government, at a diſtance 
of but twenty-five miles from Dublin, The officers, who at- 
tended to congratulate his arrival, were inſtantly and peremp- 
torily ordered to collect their companies, and drive theſe rebels 
from their retreat. Thoſe: veterans, who had been trained in 
the Iriſh. wars, and knew the ſituation of the enemy, and the 
manner of their hoſtilities, received the order with an honour- 
able ſubmiſſion, and though ſenſible of their imminent danger, 
if not their inevitable ruin, marched boldly to the attack. They. 
were to enter a ſteep and marſhy valley, perplexed with rocks, 
and winding irregularly through hills thickly wooded. As 
they advanced, they found themſelves more and more encum- 
bered; and either ſunk into the yielding ſoil, fo as to be 
utterly incapable of action, or were obliged to clamber over 
rocks which diſordered their march. In the midſt of confu-. 
ſion and diſtreſs, a ſudden volley from the woods was poured 
in upon them, without any appearance of an enemy ; and re- 
peated with terrible execution. Soldiers and officers fell, with- 
out any fair opportunity of ſignalizing their valour. Audley, 
Moore, Colby, and Sir Peter Carew, all diſtinguiſhed officers, 


were ſlain in this raſh adventure. George Carew, the younger 


brother, was reſtrained from following his companions by his 
uncle Wingfield, maſter of the ordnance, and thus reſerved 
for nobler ſervice. Lord Grey, who had waited the event 
upon a neighbouring eminence, returned, with the remains of 


his 
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his forces, to the ſeat of government, covered with 0 
and diſhonour. 


THis mortification was immediately ſucceeded hy alarming 
intelligence from the South. The king of Spain had not yet 
reſigned the hopes of revenging himſelf on Elizabeth, by an 
invaſion of Ireland. Forces were prepared for this purpoſe ; 
and the machinations of Spain were ſo well known, that Win- 
ter had been ſtationed on the coaſt of Kerry to guard againſt 
a deſcent. But as this admiral had been obliged to return 
home by the want of proviſions and unfavourable weather, 
ſeven hundred Spaniards and Italians contrived to make good 
their landing at Smerwick. They brought arms and ammu- 
nition for five thouſand men, and a large ſum of money, which 
they were directed to deliver to the earl of Deſmond, his bro- 
ther John, and doctor Saunders: they proceeded to finiſh the 
fort which their countrymen had begun, and which they called 
the Golden Fort, and diſpatched their emiſſaries to Spain, to 
notify their arrival, and to haſten the embarkation of thoſe 
ſuccours which they hay been promiſed, and which were Ow 


expected. j | « 4 


Tux earl of Ormand now commanded in Munſter, and, on 
the firſt alarm of this deſcent, marched boldly againſt the 
invaders; who, terrified at his approach, abandoned their 
poſt. at once, and, under the guidance of their Iriſh friends, 
ſought ſhelter in ſome neighbouring woods. This motion 
produced a ſkirmiſh, in which ſome of the foreigners were. 
taken priſoners, and diſcovered their numbers and their inten- 
tions. But the fugitives ſoon learned that the forces of Or- 
mond were not ſo great as they at firſt imagined ; which en- 
couraged their commander, with about three hundred of his 
men to return to their original ſtation. Ormond was not pro- 
vided with neceflaries for a fiege ; yet he ſtill hovered round 
them, till a ſucceſsful fally forced him to retreat to Rathkeal, 

Vor. II. Oo 
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and there to expect the arrival of the new lord deputy. Grey 
ſoon appeared at the head of eight hundred men, whom he 
had led from Dublin; and, what was of equal moment, Sir 
William Winter returned with his fleet, to ſupport the opera- 
tions of the deputy. The fort was thus inveſted by land and 
ſea; but, before any aſſault was commenced, the garriſon was 
ſummoned to ſurrender; to declare who they were; for what 
purpoſe ſent; and why they had preſumed to fortify themſelves 
in the queen's dominions. Their anſwer was bold and 

remptory ; that they were ſent by the pope and the king of 
Spain, to extirpate hereſy, and to reduce the land to the obe- 


dience of king Philip, who was by the holy father veſted with: 
the ſovereignty of Ireland. 


Tuls anſwer was ſeconded by a vigourous fally, in which the 
foreigners, however, were repulſed. And the very next night 
Winter landed the artillery from his ſhips ; and, with the ut- 
moſt vigour and diſpatch, cutting through a bank which lay: 
between the ſhore and the fort, drew up the cannon, and com-- 
pleted his battery before the dawn of day; while lord Grey 
made the like proviſions by land. The fort was now again 
ſummoned, with ſome offers of mercy, if the garriſon could 
be perſuaded to ſurrender. But theſe foreigners, who had not 
yet diſcovered their danger, and the ſituation of the beſiegers, 
ſtill boldly anſwered, that they would keep the poſt they had: 
gained, and endeavour to extend their acquiſitions. The bat- 
teries now began to play furiouſly upon the fort: no ſuccours 
arrived from Spain; none of the diſaffected Iriſh appeared in: 
the field. The commander of the fort; an Italian, called San 
Joſepho, was terrified ; and; in a few.days, contrary to the opi- 
nion of his officers, determined to capitulate. But Grey now: 


replied, with haughtineſs and auſterity, that he ſerved againſt 


traitors, and diſdained to grant any terms to them or to their: 
abettors. Several attempts were made to gain any conditions, 


note 
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not totally deſperate : Grey was inexorable, and the garriſon, | 


in their diſtreſs and terrour, fatally ſurrendered at diſcretion. 


THAT mercy, for which they ſued, was rigidly denied to them. 
Wingfield was commiſſioned to diſarm them, and when this 
ſervice was performed, an Engliſh company was ſent into the 
fort. The Iriſh rebels found there were reſerved for execu- 
tion by martial law. The Italian general and ſome officers 
were made priſoners of war; but the garriſon was butchered 
in cold blood; nor is it without pain that we find a ſervice fo 
horrid and deteſtable committed to Sir Walter Raleigh. The 


uſual and obvious excuſes were made for this ſeverity, that the 


number was too formidable to be made priſoners, that the 
Iriſh were approaching in a body of one thouſand five hundred 


men, that no ſhipping was prepared to carry away the fo- 


reigners, and that the ſoldiers threatened to mutiny, if not 
allowed to ſupply their neceſſities by the ſpoil of the fort. 


Grey was ſaid to have ſhed tears at the determination of this 


court-martial ; and Elizabeth expreſſed the utmoſt concern and 
diſpleaſure at this barbarous execution. But ſuch pretences 
and ſuch profeſſions could not efface the odiouſneſs of this 
action. On the continent it was received with horrour : and, 
to raiſe ſtill greater deteſtation of the queen and her Iriſh de- 
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puty, the partizans of Rome were induſtrious to repreſent this $ull. Hi. 


execution, as an inhuman and perfidious violation of a ſolemn Cath. 


treaty, whereby Grey had engaged by oath, to permit the 
foreigners to depart unmoleſted, and with all the honours of 


war *. | 
Oo2 TRE 


* The incomparable Spencer, who was ſecretary to lord Grey, and, as he 
aſſures us, near the ſcene of action, takes pains to refute this calumny. He 
poſitively denies that any promiſes or hopes were given, or any conditions grant 
ed. He informs us that the deputy told them plainly, that they were to expect 
no advantage from the laws of war, or the law of nations, as they could ſhew 
no regular commiſſion either from the king of Spain, or the pope, but by 
their own confeſſion were but private adventurers, who had preſumed to aſſiſt 

traitors 
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Tux firſt fame of this invaſion, however unfortunate in its: 
event, ſerved to encourage the diſaffected in other parts of lre- 
land, In Connaught the flame of rebellion ſeemed to re-kindle 
among the turbulent ſepts of De Burgho. In Leinſter, Bal- 
tinglaſs, and his aſſociates, grew every day more dangerous and 
peſtilent. It became neceſſary for lord Grey to leave the affairs 
of Munſter to inferiour officers. The earl of Ormond was ap- 
pointed preſident. Zouch, a brave Engliſh officer, was choſen 
governour of Kerry; and Walter Raleigh, whoſe firſt military: 
ſervices were performed in Ireland, and who had diſtinguiſhed: 
himſelf in the ſouthern war, was appointed to command in 
Cork. The appearance of the lord deputy was in ſeveral places 
ſufficient to quiet all commotion ; and the boldeſt rebels of 
Leinſter retired at his approach. But, on his return to the ca- 
pital, he was alarmed with reports of a ſecret conſpiracy formed. 
even in the very ſeat of government. Sullivan, with his uſual 
oſtentation, aſſures us, that the principal inhabitants of Leinſter, 
provoked at the ſuppreſſion of their ancient worſhip, the ſe- 
verities exerciſed againſt their clergy, the contamination of their 
temples by heretical ceremonies, their own daily ſufferings an4 
dreadful apprehenſions, reſolved to oppoſe the torrent of im- 
piety and perſecution : that the earl of Kildare engaged to ſeize 
the caſtle of Dublin, and that others both of the Engliſh and Iriſh 
race were joined in the confederacy ; and that it was diſcovered 
by the wife of one of the aſſociates, whoſe jealouſy prompted. 
her to intercept his letters. Camden relates, that diverſe noble 
families of Leinſter, moſt of them of Engliſh blood, partly out 
of affection to the Romiſh religion, and partly out of hatred 
againſt the new-come Engliſh, (who many times, contrary to 


the intent of the law, excluded them as mere Iriſh from offices: 
of: 


traitors and rebels, and with whom it would be diſhonourable for the queen to treat. 
SPENCER'S View of the State of Ireland. 
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of government and magiſtraey) had conſpired together, to ſeize 
on the lord deputy and his houthold, te take the caſtle of Dub- 
lin by ſurprize, where all the proviſions for war were depoſited ; 
and to put the Engliſh, in Ireland, every man, to the ſword. 

This latter circumſtance, muſt appear utterly incredible and 
extravagant, upon the ſlighteſt attention to the circumitances 
of the nation at this time. Nor doth” Hooker, a cotemporary 
writer, reſident and employed in Ireland, and by no means 
partial to the old Engliſh race, take notice of this formidable 
conſpiracy, except by flightly mentioning a defign formed 
againſt the perſon of the ford deputy. Some reports howeyer 
ſeem to have prevailed, and ſome alarming informations were 
conveyed to lord Grey. Several were ſeized, and ſome were exe- 
cuted, of whom the moſt diſtinguiſhed was Nugent, baron of 
the exchequer, a man of ſingular good life and reputation. 

Whatſoever were the evidences of his guilt, he perſevered in 


aſſerting his own innocence, although he had affurance of par- : 


don if he would confeſs his guilt, and diſcloſe the plot : a cir- 
cumſtance which brought the utmoſt diſcredit on the adminiſ- 
tration of lord Grey. 


AMoNG thoſe ſulpected of this en were the earl of 


Kildare, and his ſon-in-law, lord Delvin; who were commit- 
ted to the cuſtody of Wingfield, maſter of the ordnance. Lord 
Henry, the earl's ſon, alarmed at the apprehenſion of his father, 
and taught that Grey intended nothing leſs than the extirpation 
of every great family of the old Engliſh race, fled for ſhelter 
to his Iriſh foſterers in O'Fally ; who declared that they would. 
protect him againſt the malice of his enemies, and were on 
the point of riſing in arms. After many repeated efforts to 
prevail upon them to give him up, they at length conſented 
to reſign him to the earl of Ormond. With his father and the 
baron of Delvin he was ſent into England, where, on a fair and 
candid examination, all were acquitted of every charge or ſuſ- 

picion: 
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picion of diſloyalty. © The precipitation with which Nugent 


and the other culprits had been executed now became doubly 


odious. Grey was repreſented as a man of blood, who had 
not only diſhonoured his nation and ſovereign among foreigners, 
but alienated the hearts of all the Iriſh ſubjects by repeated 
barbarities. Deteſted in. his government, and ſeverely cenſured 
in England, he grew weary of his preſent charge, and earneſt- 
ly petitioned to be recalled. 


Tux province of Munſter, in the mean time, was governed 
with rigour and ſeverity by the officers ſtationed in the ſeveral 
diſtricts, who were reinforced by troops ſent at different times 
from England. The diſtinguiſhed families of the old Engliſh 
race, who ſtill adhered to the popiſh religion, were naturally 
ſuſpected of favouring the rebels. They declined furniſhing 
their quotas to the queen's ſervice ; and yet, were ſeen in arms; 
for ſelf-defence, as they pretended. And it was the intereſt of 
the Engliſh officers to repreſent their conduct in the ſevereſt 
light. If once declared rebels, their lands and property lay at 
the mercy of their purſuers. Orders were diſpatched from 
Dublin to ſeize the caſtle of lord Barry, whoſe practices had 
been moſt obnoxious ; but this lord, in the rage of indignation, 
ſet fire to his houſe, rather than abandon it to the rapine of the 
queen's ſoldiers. Roche, another ſuſpected lord, was ſurpriſed 
and ſeized by Raleigh, and had the miſerable ſatisfaction of 


approving his innocence and being diſmiſſed. But the princi- 


pal object of the Engliſh commanders, was to ſeize the earl 
of Deſmond, who hid himſelf in his retreats, and iſſued out 
unexpectedly, whenever a fair opportunity preſented itſelf of 
annoying his enemies. They frequently ſurpriſed his parties; 
but, by his own activity, and the fidelity of his companions, he 
eſcaped the danger. His brother, John of Deſmond, was not 


ſo fortunate. Zouch had intelligence of his motions ; and, 


when he made an excurſion to reconcile ſome of his confede- 


rates, 
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rates, who were diſſatisfied with each other, he intercepted and 


ſurrounded his party, and gave the miſcreant an denn of, 
falling honourably by the ſword.. | 


THis event deprived Deſmond of all remaining fie. when 
Grey, in the canfidence of having extinguiſhed the rebellion, 
ſuddenly. reduced the fouthern troops to an inconſiderable num- 
ber. The baron of Lixnaw,, who had been long ſuſpected of 
favouring the inſurgents, and was irritated by the oppreſſions A. D. 1582. 
he had endured from the queen's troops, ſeized the occaſion, 
at. once appeared in arms, and drove out the garriſons who oc 
cupied his caſtles. But this ſudden flame was as ſuddenly al- 
layed. One or two unſucceſsful encounters ſo terrified the 
baron, and reduced him to ſuch diſtreſs, that he ſued. to the 
earl of Ormond for pardon and protection : which were grant- 
ed the more readily,, as he pleaded. that he had been driven to 
extremities by the intolerable oppreſſions he had ſuſtained ; and 
the queen was made to believe that ſuch allegations were fre- 
quently well- founded. Repeated complaints were made of the 
inhuman rigour practiſed by Grey and his officers. The queen was 
aſſured that he tyrannized with ſuch barbarity, that little was 
left in Ireland for her majeſty to reign over, but aſhes and car- 
caſſes. And ſuch was the effect of theſe repreſentations, that a 
pardon was offered to. thoſe rebels who. would accept it; lord 
Grey was recalled ; and Loftus, archbiſhop of Dublin, and Sir 
Henry Wallop, treaſurer at war, appointed lords juſtices. 


Sven a government did not appear well calculated for war. 
But by this time the buſineſs of war was well. nigh concluded. * 
Saunders, the great incendiary of the South, worn out with che 
ſevcrities of want and toil, died in a miſerable retreat, ſolitary 
and unnoticed; ſo that his remains were not interred, until they 
had: been mangled by. beaſts. The earl of Ormond, who was 
fent into Munſter with a new body of forces, pierced into the: - 


woods where the rebels ſtill continued to afſemble, drove them; 
from: 


— 
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from their haunts, and purſued them with indefatigable vigour, 


A. D. 1583. The unhappy Deſmond (who was not included in the late par- 


don, although he ſtill entreated to be received to mercy) was 
hunted from one wretched retreat to another, frequently in 
danger of being taken, diſguiſed among the wretchedeſt of his 
followers, lurking with them in woods and bogs, and depend- 
ing on their benevolence for the ſupport of nature. One cap- 
tain of his Gallowglaſſes, who {lll adhered to him, loſt his life, 
endeavouring to ſupport his maſter. In the utmoſt extremity 
of diſtreſs, two horſemen and a few kerns ventured to ſeize 
ſome cattle for his ſubſiſtence. The owner exclaimed at this 
violence, and a few ſoldiers of an Engliſh garriſon purſued the: 
prey. They came to the opening of a valley, in which was 
a ſmall grove, and here determined to repoſe : when, ſpying 
a light at ſome diſtance in' a miſerable hut, their leader, Kelly 
of Morierta, a man of Iriſh race, ordered one of his party to 
advance cautiouſly, and diſcover how many were here poſted ; 
(for it was immediately concluded that they had fallen upon a 
party of the rebels.) He was informed that fix perſons only 
were concealed in this retreat. Kelly and his party ruſhed 
forwards ; but, on entering the hut, found that the rebels had 
fled at his approach, except one man of venerable aſpect, ſtretch- 


ed languidly before a fire. The leader affailed and wounded 


him. He exclaimed Spare me, for I am the earl of Deſ- 
« mond.“ Kelly ſmote off his head, and brought it to the 
earl of Ormond, by whom it was conveyed to the queen, and 
impaled on London bridge. | 


Tuus was a family extinguiſhed, which had flouriſhed for 
four centuries in rude ſplendour and magnificence, and had 
frequently proved too powerful to be governed. With the 
poſſeſſions of independent princes, and a large army of fol- 
lowers, they were naturally tempted to aſſume the port of 
ſovereignty, unreſtrained by a government which frequently 


depended 
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depended on them for ſupport. The pride of this laſt earl, 
inflamed by a few bigotted ecclefiaſtics, was ſeverely puniſhed 
by thoſe diſtreſſes in which he was involved by his ſenſeleſs 
inſurrection. Without ever being able to make any brave and 
_ diſtinguiſhed effort in the cauſe which he eſpouſed, his misfor- 
tunes began with his rebellion ; and his wretched death cloſed 
the whole ſcene of infatuation. His enormous domains were 
now forfeited to the crown, to be appropriated as the queen 
ſhould deem moſt expedient for the reformation of her Iriſh 
dominions. Two eccleſiaſtics, his agents in Spain, had the 
mortification to arrive with arms and ammunition to ſupp 


his rebellion, juſt at the time when the earl had been killed, Carte har "4 
and his followers ſued for pardon. They received the fatal intel- to Life of 
ligence, and retired precipitately. 5 Ormond. 
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Engliſh miniſtry and parliament not well diſpoſed to the civil Re- 


formation of Ireland. Sir fobn Perrot lord deputy.—Princt- 
pal object of his adminiſtration, a general extenſion and execution 
of the Enghſh law. — His ſucceſs in Connaught.—His progreſs 
to the South interrupted. —His ſucceſsful practices with the Iriſh - 
of Ulfter.—His extenſive ſchemes for the improvement of Ireland. 


" —Rejeted in England.——Parliament at Dublin, how compoſed. 


—lIriſh chieftains admitted, — appear in the En gliſb garb.— 

Tirlough Lynnogh expreſſes his uneafineſs at his new habiliments. 
— Scheme for ſuſpenſion of Poynings' law violently oppoſed by the 
commons. Temper of this houſe, —Speedy prorogation.—New 
appearances of danger in the North. Defeat of the & ots. — 
Perrot regulates the Northern province, — Anſwer of a Scottiſh 
chieftain to the inſult of an Engliſhnan.—Perrot's ſecret enemies. 


is indiſcretion, —Baſe machinations to irritate thequeen againſt | 


him.—She mortifies Perrot. — He ſolicits to be recalled. —Con- 
tinues to adminiſter his government with fidelity and ſucceſs.— 
Reformation of Connaught.—Earl of Deſmond and his afſoci- 
ates attainted in parliament.—Scheme of the plantation, Munſter. 

Deeds and abuſes of this ſcheme. —New diforders in Con- 
Gate 3 Bingham, the lord preſident, ſevere. — His conduct dij- 
approved by Perrot.—Repeated inſurrettions of the De Burghos, 

Perrot marches into the Weſt, contrary to his inſtructions.— 
Bingham already victorious.—Eligabeth impatient of the burden 
of Ireland. —Recals ſome of her Iriſh forces to the Netherlands. 
— Sore of the leſs reformed Iriſh engaged in this ſervice, and in 
that of Spain.—T hey learn the art of war.—Execution of Eng- 
liſb law rendered odious in Uiſter.— Practices of popiſh ecclgfiaſtics 
in this province. Character of Hugh O'Nial.—He inſinuates 
himſelf into the favour Perrot. — Recommends himſel/ effettual- 
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ly to Eligabetbh.— I inveſted with the earldom of Tirowen and 
the eftate annexed to it.—Trains his followers to arms.— Makes 
provijion for war.—The chieftain of Tirconnel turbulent.—His 
en ſeized and confined by a firatagem.—Perrot reſigns his go- 
vernment to Sir Wilham Fitz-MWilliam.— Temper of this new 
governour.— Part of the Spaniſh Armada driven by florm on the 
northern coaſts of Ireland. — Effects of this incident. —PFitz-Wil- 
liam marches into the North in ſearch of Spaniſh treaſure. —TIn- 
ſances of his provoking tyranny.—Earl of Tirone ſuſpefted — 
He flies to England. —His ſubmiſfion to the Engliſb council. — 
Accuſed by Hugh Ne-Gavelocke.—The accuſation ſligbted. Son 
of the chieftain of Tirconnel and other priſoners eſcape from the 
caſtle of Dublin.—T Their extreme diftreſs.—Young O' Donnel con- 
veyed to Uher. — Diſaſfection of the northern chieftains enflamed 
by the cruelty of Fitz-Wilham.— Anſwer of Macwire to his in- 
timation of ſending a ſheriff into Fermanagh—Prattices and 
preparations for in ſurrection in the northern province. Revenge 
of the earl of Tirone on Hugh Ne-Gavelocke.—Artifice of this 
earl.—Compeſition eſtabliſhed in every province of Ireland.—In- 
terval of apparent. tranquillity.— Foundation of the Univerſity 


of Dublin. c 


HE death of the earl of Deſmond, and the ſuppreſſion 
of his adherents, left Ireland free from any conſiderable 
diſorder, and -ſeemed to afford a fair occaſion for effectually 
regulating and modelling this country upon the principles of 
juſtice and liberal policy. But beſides the averſion of Eliza. 
beth from every ſcheme which muſt be attended, for the pre- 
ſent, with conſiderable expence, ſome of her counſellors appear 
to have conceived an odious jealouſy, which reconciled them _ 
to the diſtractions and miſeries of Ireland. Should we exert Lettersofsit 
« ourſelves,” ſaid they, “ in reducing this country to order and = ney 
P p 2 « civility, pero * 
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« civility, it muſt ſoon acquire power, conſequence, and riches, 

The inhabitants will be thus alienated from England; they 

will caſt themſelves into the arms of ſome foreign power, or 

perhaps erect themſelves into an independent and ſeparate 
« ſtate, Let us rather connive at their diſorders ; for a weak 

« and diſordered people never can attempt to detach themſelves 

from the crown of England.” We find Sir Henry Sydney 

and Sir John Perrot, who perfectly underſtood the affairs of 
Ireland, and the diſpoſitions of its inhabitants, both expreſſing 

the utmoſt indignation at this horrid policy, which yet had 

found its way into the Engliſh parliament. 


AT the preſent juncture, however, the intereſts of the crown 
required that an active, prudent, and vigourous adminiſtration 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed in Ireland. The ſouthern province ſeem- 

Hooker, ed to be totally depopulated, and, except within the cities ex- 
hibited an hideous ſcene of famine and deſolation. The vaſt 
tract of lands forfeited by Deſmond and his followers, was to 

| be parcelled out to new tenants. A commiſſion of ſurvey was 

} Ep to be appointed; a parliament to be aſſembled for paſſing acts 


of attainder ; ſchemes to be deviſed for lefſening the annual 
| expence of Ireland, a provoking burden to the queen, and en- 
Y creaſing the revenue. The government of this kingdom was 


| therefore committed to Sir John Perrot, a man reverenced by 
_ 330 A. D. 1584. all its inhabitants, for his juſtice and impartiality, one who 
| | had long ſtudied its intereſts, and whoſe policy was liberal and 
b: benevolent. He aſſumed the reigns of government at a time 

when war and inſurrection ſeemed to be extinguiſhed, when 

the laſt remaining rebel of any note, lord Baltinglaſs had retired 
| in deſpair to Spain. The firſt a& of his adminiſtration was the 
Hiſt. of go- Publiſhing a general amneſty, and affurance of pardon and pro- 
vernment of tection to all who ſhould return to their allegiance. The ſon 
Sir J. Perrot of the earl of Deſmond, who had been delivered up to the 
Lond. 1626. queen's. 
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queen's deputy, he ſent into England, there to be educated in 


the principles of loyalty and civility, ſo as to render him wor- 
thy of any favours the royal mercy might beſtow. 


The capital object of this chief governour was to enforce 
and extend the execution of Engliſh law, and gradually to reduce 
the old natives, and the degenerate of the Engliſh race, within 
the ſalutary bounds of an equitable polity ; and for this pur- 


poſe it was neceſſary for him to viſit the ſeveral provinces, ſo 


as to terrify the diſaffected, and to give weight to his intended 
regulations. He began with that of Connaught; where a nu- 
merous rabble of the De Burghos, in deſpite of the diſcretion 
and loyalty of the earl of Clanricarde, had been ever ready for 
inſurrection; but were now effectually intimidated by the pre- 


ſence of Sir John Perrot. They attended him with profeſſions 


of loyalty; the Iriſh chieftains werę equally ſubmiſſive: he re- 
commended to them all, a courſe of civility and dutiful ſub- 
miſſion, declared his intentions of rendering the diviſion of 


their province into counties, effectual, by appointing ſheriffs and 


other officers for each, ſo as to give them all the advantages of 
an exact and regular execution of the laws. They profeſſed 
their dutiful acquieſcence, and acceptance of theſe officers. 


Sheriffs were appointed for ſix counties, Clare, Galway, Sligo, 
Mayo, Roſcommon, Leitrim; and the preſidency of the whole 


province was aſſigned to Sir Richard Bingham. 


Hence the lord deputy proceeded to the ſouthern province: 
but when he had arrived at Limerick, intelligence was received 


293 


that one thouſand Scottiſh troops had lately made a deſcent Hig. of go· 
upon the northern coaſt, and joined with their countrymen al- vernment of 
ready ſettled in Ulſter, who ſeemed to meditate ſome innova- 5 J. Perrot. 


tion. He returned to Dublin, where he received the ſubmiſ- 
fions and engagements of ſome Leinſter chieftains ſuſpected of 
diſaffection, and marched into the North. Here the appear. 


ance of a governour, renowned for valour and juſtice, and noted 


eſpecially. 
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eſpecially for a humane and equitable attention to the ancient 
natives, had a ſudden and powerful effect. The new-arrived 
Scots fled to their ſhips, and left their brethren of Ulſter, after 
ſome ineffectual hoſtilities, to make their peace with govern- 
ment. The Iriſh chieftains crowded to Perrot with the moſt 
zealous profeſſions of loyalty and ſubmiſſion. They renewed 
their oaths of allegiance ; ſeveral ſurrendered their lands, and 
received them from the queen by Engliſh tenures. Perrot, who 
knew how to improve theſe favourable diſpoſitions, proceeded 
yet further; and prevailed on them to conſent to an aſſeſſment 
or compoſition, whereby eleven hundred troops might be main- 
tained in their province, without charge to the queen ; a con- 
ceſſion utterly aſtoniſhing to thoſe of the council who attended 
on the lord deputy, and who had exclaimed againſt the at- 
tempt as impracticable and dangerous. Some of the moſt con- 
ſiderable Iriſh chieftains who were engaged in conteſts about 
property, ſuch as had hitherto been uſually decided by arms, 
were now perſuaded to implead each other in the queen's 
courts, and to abide by the determination of law. And ſuch 
a juſt ſenſe did they expreſs of the benefit of Engliſh law, and 
ſuch a deſire of receiving it, that Perrot projected a diviſion of 
the unreformed parts of Ulſter into ſeven new counties, Ard. 
magh, Monaghan, Tirone, Colerain, Donnegal, Fermanagh, 
Cavan, for each of which he appointed ſheriffs, commiſſioners 
of the peace, coroners, and other neceflary officers. 


Perrot's Life. 


THis ſucceſs of his negociations with the moſt powerful Iriſh 

chieftains, and the general tranquillity of the kingdom, en- 

Adio. couraged Perrot to form the moſt extenſive ſchemes for the 
' reformation and improvement of Ireland. He wrote to the 
privy council of England, explained the progreſs he had al- 

ready made, and the importance of thoſe conceſſions he had 

obtained ; he propoſed that fifty thouſand pounds, at which he 

rates the annual expence of the crown in maintaining the do- 

minion 
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minion of Ireland, ſhould be granted to him for three years, 
engaging on this condition to maintain a body of two thouſand 
foot, and four hundred horſe; to fortify ſeven towns, each 
of the extent of one mile, to build as many bridges, and to 
ere& the like number of forts in proper ſituations, ſo as to en- 
compaſs and ſtrengthen the whole realm with royal | garriſons, 
connected by an eaſy and ſecure communication. This he calls 
the cheapeſt purchaſe which England bas made this many-a-day. 
But though the propoſition was repeated to the Engliſh par- 
liament, yet neither the crown nor the legiſlature could be 
perſuaded to adopt this meaſure. . England, at the preſent pe- 
riod, was full of fears and jealouſies, alarmed by inteſtine dan- 
gers, and the apprehenſions of foreign invaſion. The queen 
was impatient at the expences of her Iriſh government, and 
inſtead of conſenting to augment them, expected that Ireland 
ſhould ſupply forces for the Low Countries. Perrot could ob- 
tain no more than a ſmall ſum in aid of the Ulſter compoſition, 
and a body of fix hundred men, which he repreſented as ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to be incorporated with the Ulſter forces. 
Thus, with many commendations of his good ſervices, was 
the deputy left to the ordinary courſe of adminiſtration. | 


Hz proceeded to convene an Iriſh parliament, which aſſem- 
bled at Dublin, in April of the year 1585. None of the north- 


Rot. Can. II. 


ern counties as yet elected their knights, except Cavan, which , 27 Eliz. 


was repreſented by two Pyal Iriſhmen of the family of O Reily: 
with theſe we may reckon as, reformed Iriſh, Sir Hugh Mac- 
gennis, member for the county of Down, Sir Tirlaugh O'Brien, 
for Clare, Shane Mac-Brien, for Antrim, and the two mem- 
bers for Longford, of the family of O'Ferghal. Among the 
ſpiritual lords fat the biſhops of Clogher and Raphoe, two ſees 
which Davis aſſures us never were beſtowed by queen Eliza- 


beth ; and among the temporal barons, Tirlaugh, the old chief- 


tain of Tirone, was now admitted. Such flight circumſtances 
| ſerve 
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ſerve to mark the gradual progreſs of reformation. It was. the 


Perrot'sLife. pride of Sir John - Perrot, that he could prevail on the old Iriſh 


Ibid. 


leaders, not only to exchange their ſavage ſtate for the con- 
dition of Engliſh ſubjects, but to appear publicly in the Eng- 
liſh garb, and to make ſome awkward efforts to accommodate 
themſelves to the manners of his court. But it was. not 
without the utmoſt reluctance and confuſion that they thus 
appeared to refign their ancient manners. Tirlaugh Lynnogh, 
in his old age, encumbered with his faſhionable habiliments, . 
expreſſed his diſcontent with a good-humoured ſimplicity. 
* Prithee, my lord, ſaid he, to Perrot, “ let my chaplain at- 
<« tend me in his Iriſh mantle : thus ſhall your Engliſh rabble 
„ be diverted from my uncouth figure, and laugh at him”. 


By this time it ſeems to have become a mark of confidence 
in the chief governour, for the parliament to conſent to the 
ſuſpenſion of Poynings' law, and which it was in ſome ſort 
diſreputable not to obtain. The friends of Sir John Perrot ac- 
cordingly moved for the ſuſpenſion of this law, in the com- 
mons houſe, that the proceedings of parliament might be con- 
ducted with greater freedom and expedition; But the mem- 
bers of the pale, who formed what in the modern language 
of politics is called the country party, were by no means diſ- 
poſed to entruſt a governour with the power of aſſenting to any 
laws which might be procured in parliament. Not employed, 


and little noticed by the ſtate, they were ignorant of the 


ſchemes and intentions of the deputy; and this ignorance 
rendered them the more ſuſpicious. It appears from their 
letters to the Engliſh council, (where ' theſe gentlemen fre- 
quently explained their real or pretended grievances,) that they 
particularly apprehended ſome ſcheme of oppreſſive and extra- 
ordinary taxation. But whatever were their motives, they gave 
a vigourous oppoſition to the bill for ſuſpenſion of Poynings' 
law, and, notwithſtanding the moſt zealous efforts of the 

court, 
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court, were enabled to overthrow it. The fame fate attended 


ſome of the tranſmitted bills. One for renewing the ordinary". 


ſubſidy of thirteen ſhillings and four pence upon every plow-' 
land, was rejected by the commons. Such was the temper of 
this houſe, that they refuſed to veſt the queen with the lands 
of attainted perſons, without office or inquiſition; and to de- 
clare thoſe guilty of treaſon who ſhould rebelliouſly detain any 
of her caſtles. ' It was judged expedient. to defer' the introduc. 
tion of a tranſmitted bill of impoſt on wines. 80 that a ſhort 


Cox. 


ſeſſion of conteſt and oppoſition, in which two acts only were 
paſſed, one for the attainder of lord Baltinglaſs and his adher- 


ents, another for the reſtoration in blood of a perſon whoſe 


anceſtors had been attainted in the eic > _— the 12 Iriſh Stat. 


was followed by a ſpeedy prorogation. 


New appearances of danger and Aiſorder in the} North called 
the deputy again into this province. The king of Scots had 
promiſed to controul his roving ſubjects, and prevent their 


perpetual irruptions into Ulſter; but without effect. A new Perrot'sLife. 


deſcent was made by no inconſiderable body, commarded by 
Alexander, ſon to the chieftain of the Scottiſh colony already 


ſettled in Clan- hu- boy; and which, with the aſſiſtance of ſome * ergo 
unreformed Iriſh, infeſted the northern garriſons. This inci- vernment of 
dent ſeemed too inconſiderable to demand the preſence of the Sir ]. Perrot. 


chief governour. But Perrot had been alarmed with intelli- 
gence of ſchemes formed by the popiſh clergy,” to introduce 
a foreign army into Ulſter. He was affured that Tirlaugh of 
Tirone was deſpiſed by his followers, on account of his age 
and weakneſs; and deteſted by the moſt refractory for his com- 
pliances with Engliſh government; that they diſobeyed and 
deſerted him; that the beginnings of dangerous faction had 
already appeared in this diſtrict; that the ſons of the late John 
O'Nial begun to collect their followers, and to concert their ſchemes 
to obtain the chieftainry, independent of Engliſn government. 

Vor. II. Q q Senſible 
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Senſible of the inconſtancy of the Iriſh, and that the firſt Wenn 
of inſurrection might ſubvert thoſe arrangements he had eſta- 
bliſhed in the northern province, he marched into Ulſter. Here 
he ſoon learned that the danger from the Scots was already 
vaniſned. They had been encountered by the queen's troops, 
and totally defeated. Their captain was made priſoner, and as 


liſh. government, he was executed as a traitor. Perrot had 
now only to ſummon the Iriſh chieftains, who readily attended 
him at Dungannon. He demanded hoſtages from thoſe ſuſ- 
pected of diſaffection, which by moſt of them were delivered. 
He | compoſed their private difſenſions, and leaving the chief 
directions of the northern province to Tirlaugh of Tirone, 
Hugh, baron of Dungannon, and Sir Henry Bagnal, whoſe 
family had obtained a conſiderable ſettlement in the North, he 
returned to Dublin, where he was attended by Sorleboy, the 
old Scottiſh chieftain, who ſubmitted, and renewed his engage- 
ments to government. An Engliſhman was, found ſo mean 
and brutal as to inſult the unhappy father on the misfortune of 
his ſon,” and to point exultingly to his head, which was erected 

Hift. of go- on a pole: the brave old - Scot viewed the ſpectacle with a 

vernment of ſtern compoſure, and turning to his inſulter,.. with a menac- 

Sir J. Perrot. ing and indignant aſpect, « My ſon,” faid "Ow t hath many 
heads.” 114 | | 


1 the midſt of ne cares and efforts for the complete 
ſettlement and reformation of the kingdom, neither his merits 
nor his ſucceſs could ſecure him from the attacks of malice 
and diſcontent. He had ever profeſſed a tender regard for 
the rights of the old native Iriſh, a principle equally honour- 
able and politic, and which naturally made him attentive to 
guard againſt oppreſſion and abuſes in the lower offices of ad- 
miniſtration ; and this could ſcarcely fail of raiſing him a num- 
ber of ſecret enemies. As the eſtabliſhment of an univerſity 

in 
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in Ireland was now become a favourite object, he had con- Perror'sLite. 

ceived the deſign of diſſolving the cathedral of ſaint Patrick, 

and converting its revenues to this purpoſe, and thus kindled Cox. 

a moſt implacable reſentment in the breaſt of Loftus, arch- 

bithop of Dublin, and chancellor of Ireland, whoſe intereſt 

was conſiderably affected by ſuch a ſcheme. , His enemies were 

induſtrious to repreſent his actions in the moſt exceptionable 

view z and were heard with too much attention in England. a 
The neglect, with which his overtures had been treated, hur- 

ried him into ſome paſſionate expreſſions againſt the queen. 

And when ſhe had written to him in terms of approbation, he 

was weak enough to impute it to her fears of a Spaniſh inva- 

ſion. Such effuſions of . paſſion and indiſcretion, were malig- 

nantly noted, and reported with aggravation, The lords and 

gentlemen of the pale were influenced by his enemies to re- 

preſent their grievances, in England, and their apprehenſions of 

his deſigns to load them with , intolerable taxes: which ſome 

of them were afterwards ſo ingenuous as to retract, Even 

fraud and forgery were employed to diſgrace him. A letter 

was counterfeited, and ſent into England, in the name of Tir- | 
laugh Lynnogh, complaining of the - moſt oppreſſive injuries 4 
ſuſtained from Sir John Perrot. But this chieftain, in the 
warmth of gratitude for kindneſſes received, diſpatched his 

emiſſary to diſavow the letter, and to bear teſtimony to the 

rectitude of the lord deputy's tranſactions. Another forge- 

ry, importing a protection granted by Perrot to a popiſh 

prieſt, in which the expreſſions were uſed of our-kingdom of 

Ireland, and our caſtle of Dublin, was tranſmitted into Eng- 

land, and made a ſhameful impreſſion on the mind of Eliza- 

beth. | 


In her reſentment againſt the deputy, the queen ſeemed to have 
forgotten her own intereſt, A Spaniſh invaſion was expected 
to fall on the South of Ireland . yet perpetual drafts were made 


Qq 2 from 
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from her garriſons, for the ſervice of the Low-Countries, nor 


perrot Lett. could Perrot's warmeſt inſtances obtain either forces or pro- 


viſions for guarding againſt the danger. One Fenton, the Iriſh 


Cox, ex ſecretary of ſtate, eſteemed for his knowledge of this country, 
MSS. Lamb. and employed as a kind of ſpy upon the deputy, was ſent for 


to the court of England, and returned with ſuch inſtructions 


to Perrot, as manifeſted that the queen had been poſſeſſed with 


an unfavourable opinion of his adminiſtration, and particularly 
of his conduct in the management of her revenue. In conſe- 
quence of this mortification, he wrote to Elizabeth in terms 
of the utmoſt duty and humility, earneſtly entreating her per- 
miſſion to repair to England, and to juſtify his conduct in the 


Perrot'sLife royal preſence ; aſſuring her at the ſame time that he expected 


Cox. 


to prevail on a number of Iriſh chieftains in the ſeveral pro- 
vinces, to attend him to her court; which muſt cut off the 
Spaniard's hopes of ſucceſs in Ireland, when he found thoſe 
lords, on whom he chiefly depended, giving ſuch proofs. of their 
allegiance, and the queen poſſeſſed of ſo many valuable hoſ- 
tages for the fidelity of their people. ones 


Bur with whatever negle& his propoſitions were received, 
Perrot continued to adminiſter his government with fidelity and 
zeal. A commiſſion was iſſued for ſettling a compoſition in 
Connaught, in the place of aſſeſſments for the maintenance of 
troops, which was conducted with ſucceſs; an ample compo- 
ſition granted, and the ſyſtem of Engliſh polity, for the preſent 
thankfully received in this province. In a ſecond ſeſſion of 

arliament, bills were propoſed for attainder of the earl of Deſ- 
mond and his adherents, but received not without difficulty 
and oppoſition. To prevent the diſmembering of this earl's 
vaſt poſſeſſions, one of the Geraldines of Munſter produced a 
feoffment, ſaid to have been executed by Deſmond before his 
rebellion. The houſe was embarraſſed, and feemed ready to 
acquieſce in its validity, when the original of an aſſociation 
98 was 
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was produced, of a date prior to that of the pretended grant, 
ſigned by Deſmond and his kinſmen, to which the name of this 
Geraldine was ſubſcribed, and which declared their defiance 
and oppoſition to the queen's government. It might have 
been alledged, that after this affociation Deſmond had ſub- 
mitted, and been reſtored to favour. But the paper was re- 
ceived without objection, as an evidence of the fraud, and the 
bills paſſed, whereby Deſmond and about one hundred and 
forty of his accomplices were attainted, and all en N. 
and eſtates declared forfeit to the queen. 


Tnus was every obſtacle removed to Elizabeth 8 Grow 
ſcheme of repeopling Munſter with an Engliſh colony. Letters 
were written-to every county in England to encourage younger 
brothers to become undertakers in Ireland. Eſtates were offer- MS. Tri. 
ed in fee at a: ſmall acreable rent of three pence, and in ſome Col. Dub. 
places two pence, to commence at the end of three years, 
and for three years more, half only of the ſtipulated rent was 
to be 'paid. Seven years were allowed to. complete their plan- 
tation. The undertaker for twelve thouſand, acres. was bound 
to plant eighty- ſix families on his eſtate ; . thoſe who engaged 
for leſſer ſeigniories, were to provide a proportionable number. 
None of the native Iriſh were to be admitted among their 
tenantry ; and, among other advantages, they were aſſured that 
| ſufficient garriſons ſhould be ſtationed on their frontiers ; and 
commiſſioners appointed to decide their controverſies. Sir- 
Chriſtopher Hatton, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Thomas Norris, 
Sir Warham Saintleger, Sir George Bourchier, and a number 
of other gentlemen of power and diſtinction, received grants 
of different portions. But the greater their rank and conſe- 
quence, the more were they emboldened to neglect the terms 
of their grant. Inſtead of completing their ſtipulated numbers 
of tenantry, the ſame perſons. were admitted tenants to differ- 
ent undertakers,, and in the ſame ſe gniory ſometimes ſerved! 
| ate 
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at once as freeholder, as leaſeholder, as copyholder, to fill 
up the neceflary number of each denomination. Leaſes and 
conveyances were made to many of the Iriſhry *. In ſome 
places the lands were abandoned to the old poſſeſſors, in others 


the undertakers unjuſtly encroached on the eſtates of the inno- 


cent and loyal inhabitants: not reſiding themſelves, they en- 
truſted the ſettlement and ſupport of their reſpective colonies, 
to agents ignorant, negligent, and corrupt. No effectual pro- 
viſions were made for defence either by themſelves or by the 
queen. Such inſtances of miſconduct were ſeverely felt, and 
contributed to the ſubſequent diſorders of the kingdom. 


In the mean time, the regulations eſtabliſhed in Connaught 
were threatened with a total overthrow by the violence of the de- 
generate De Burghos. They regretted the circumſcription of their 
own power, by the introduction of Engliſh polity ; and inſtead of 
tyrannizing over their inferiours, were rigidly and ſeverely go- 
verned by Sir Richard Bingham. The ſheriffs and other officers 
of juſtice followed the example of the lord prefident, and acted 
not only with rigour, but imperiouſneſs. They entered the 
ſeveral counties, attended with large bodies of armed men, 
pillaging the inhabitants, whom they affected to deſpiſe, . ter- 
rifying them with their military train, and rendering the exe- 
Cution of law odious and oppreflive; ſo as to confirm their 
| averſion 


The lands forfeited by Deſmond's rebellion are generally ſaid to amount to 
Hve hundred and ſeventy-four thouſand ſix hundred and twenty-eight acres- 
Cox, from the MSS. of Lambeth, reckons up thirty ſeigniories granted to 
as many adventurers, and amounting to two. hundred and eight thouſand 
eighty-nine acres. In a manuſcript of Trinity College Dublin, the number 
of ſeigniories granted to undertakers is ſaid to be thirty-three. Suppoſing 
then the three additional ſeigniories to be of the largeſt kind (which is not 
probable) the grants will amount to two hundred and forty-four thouſand and. 
eighty acres. There remained then three hundred and thirty thouſand five 
hundred and forty-eight acres reſtored to ſuch as had been pardoned, or abandoned 


to the old poſſeſſors. 


— 
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averſion from a ſyſtem accepted with reluctance. One of the 


De Burghos, called Thomas Roah, was ſummoned to the 


ſeſſion of judges, held in the county of Mayo, and refuſed to 


attend. Bingham ordered him to be ſeized; he reſiſted and 


was killed; two of his adherents were taken and executed: 
the whole ſept affected the utmoſt terrour and aſtoniſhment. 


They addreſſed themſelves to the lord deputy: and ſo plauſible 
were their repreſentations, that Bingham received orders not to 
proceed to ſuch ſeverities for the future, without the know- 
ledge and approbation of the chief governour. This favour 
ſerved but to encourage the De Burghos to new extravagances. 
While Bingham was employed in reducing a dangerous out- 


law, and noted partizan of the pope, they ſeized ſome forts, 


to defend themſelves, as they alledged, againſt the injuries of 
the Engliſh.. One of 'theſe forts, ſituated on the borders of 


a lake, was attacked by water; and although the beſiegers 
were obliged to retreat with loſs and danger, yet the rebels, 
dreading a ſecond aſſault, abandoned the poſt, and fled into 


their woods, whither they were vigourouſly purſued by Bing- 


ham. One of their leaders, Richard, brother to Thomas 
Roah, ſoon ſurrendered; but ſo little attention did the preſi- 
dent ſhew to the directions of the chief governour, that he 
ordered him to inſtant execution. The irritable ſpirit of Sir 
John Perrot was fired by this conduct, He diſpatched a 


peremptory mandate to Bingham, that he ſhould deſiſt from 


all hoſtilities againſt the De Burghos, accept their ſubmiſſions, 
and receive them into the protection of government. The 
preſident could not diſobey, but with becoming dignity con- 
trived, that the protections ſhould be the conſequence of an 
humble application from the inſurgents, granted them in his 
own name, ſealed them with the ſeal of his province; and re- 
pairing to Dublin in ſpleen and diſcontent, gave an account of 


his proceedings to the council. 
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PzRRoOT expreſſed a violent diſapprobation of his conduct: 
he recounted various inſtances in which the old inhabitants had 
been provoked, and forced into inſurrections, by injuſtice, ri- 
gour, and oppreſſion. Bingham, on the other hand, urged 
the neceſſity of a ſtrict and ſevere government in a diſordered 


ſtate, the reſtleſsneſs and inſincerity of the old natives, and the 


danger to be apprehended from the governour's preſent indul- 
gence. Their altercation was violent; they avowed their mu- 
tual enmity; but Bingham had the ſatisfaction of finding his 
conduct and ſentiments juſtified by the event. His letters in- 
formed him that the De Burghos had riſen again with ten- fold 
violence, were burning and ravaging, inſiſted that no ſheriff 
ſhould preſume to enter into their country, that they ſhould 
be governed by a chieftain, as in ancient times: diſclaim- 
ed the queen's government, and declared for Spain and Rome. 
Theſe letters he preſented with an inſolent triumph to Sir 
John Perrot; who now reſolved to march in perſon / againſt 
the inſurgents. But among other mortifications to which he 
was expoſed, one, and not the leaſt, was, that he could not en- 
gage in any military expedition without the aſſent of the privy 
council ; and this was abſolutely denied. The war was thus 
neceſſarily entruſted to Bingham, and he proſecuted it with vi- 
gour and ſeverity. The hoſtages, which the De Burghos had 
delivered into his hands, as a ſurety for their adherence to their 
late ſtipulations, were executed with a cruelty palliated by the 
melancholy plea of ſtate- neceſſity. The inſurgents were pur- 


| ſued to their retreats, and reduced to the very point of deſpe- 


ration, when a body of two thouſand Scottiſh rovers marched 
to their aſſiſtance. A reinforcement, ſo alarming, determined 
Perrot to break through all reſtraints, and to ſupport the queen's 
intereſt, even in diſobedience to her inſtructions. Bingham 
had retreated, and the rebels confidently boaſted that no force 
could now withſtand them. The deputy therefore marched 
LL EN towards 
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towards the weſtern province ; but before he could arrive at 
the ſeat of commotion, intelligence was received, that, by a 
ſignal and deciſive victory gained over the Scots, Bingham had 
entirely put an end to the rebellion. . | 


THis victory was not obtained without the affiſtance of the 
well- affected clans both of the Iriſh and degenerate Engliſh. 
In every interval of tranquillity, the queen impatiently en- 
deavoured to alleviate the charge of her Iriſh government. 
Not conſidering that her enemies, though reduced, were not 
yet inured to obedience, ſhe was ever ready to leſſen the num- 
ber of her inſufficient Iriſh forces: And at this time, particu- 
larly, recalled both men and officers to the ſervice of the Ne- 
therlands. Some of the leſs reformed Iriſh were ſolicited to 
engage in this ſervice. Others, flying from their dangers and 
diſtreſſes, or ſeduced by the eccleſiaſtics, enliſted in the army 
of Spain, At home, the neceſſities of ſtate obliged the deputy 
to encourage thoſe, who were lately reclaimed and profeſſed 
allegiance, to ſerve againſt the open enemies of government, fo 
as in many places to convert the old natives into a ſtanding 
militia, who had been accuſtamed only to aſſemble tumul- 
tuouſly, at the command of their leaders, and, after a few days 
of ſervice, to return to their habitations. Thus the ſecret ene- 
mies of Engliſh power gradually learned the art and uſe of 
arms, both on the continent and in their own country, at the 
very time when the Engliſh dominion was exerciſed with a 
provoking ſeverity, even in its ſtate of weakneſs. , 


In the northern province, which had but juſt now profeſſed 
to accept the Engliſh polity, the execution of the laws was 
rendered deteſtable and intolerable by the queen's officers. 


Sheriffs purchaſed their places; acted, as in Connaught, with Wallop's 
inſolence and oppreſſion; ſpoiled the old inhabitants, and ob- Let. to E. 
liged them to recur to their native chieftains for protection. „f Eſſex. 


As the ſtate had no forces in Ulſter, nothing but the mutual 
Vor. II. R r ſuſpicion 
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ſuſpicion and diſunion of the Iriſh prevented a ſudden and vio- 
lent inſurrection. Grievances and diſſatisfactions were echoed 
from various quarters. As yet they were ſubmitted to the 
deputy. But the great Iriſh lords, however they acknowledged 
an allegiance to the crown, were {till conſcious of their ancient 
independence, and in proportion as government grew leſs for- 
midable, were the leſs ſtudious to diſſemble their abhorrence of 
it. To encreaſe the turbulence of their ſpirits, and to animate 
their hopes of innovation, intelligence was daily ſpread by 
popiſh ecclefiaſtics of the vaſt and terrible preparations made by 
Spain, to overwhelm all England at once, by an irrefiſtible in- 
vaſion. They were encouraged to look on Philip as their great 


| patron and deliverer, and to hold themſelves ready for the fair 


occaſion of aſſerting the catholic cauſe and the liberty of their 
nation“. 


Auox the northern lords, Hugh, fon to the late Matthew 
baron of Dungannon, had acquired confiderable weight and 
conſequence by the favours he had received from government. 
Though his perſon was not ſtriking, he yet poſſeſſed a vigour 
of conſtitution fitted for all the feverities of a military life. 


| Lefs reſpected in his fept on account of the illegitimacy of his 


defcent, he entered early into the ſervice of Engliſh government, 
and in the rebellion of Deſmond was diſtinguiſned by his in- 
duſtry, activity, and valour : by an Englith education, and a 
conſtant. intercourſe with the ſtate, he added the poliſh of Eng- 
liſh manners to a temper naturally inſinuating and ſubtile: but 
this refinement he could eafily diſguiſe among his own people, 


and. 


> 


Candour obliges us to acknowledge that the Romiſh clergy at this period 
did not uniformly coneur in exciting the Iriſh to inſurrections. Sullivan him- 
ſelf confeſſes (although it was his buſineſs to repreſent the religious zeal of his, 
countrymen in the moſt: advantageous point: of view), that a conſiderable party 
among this clergy recommended. a. dutiful fubmiſſion to government, and oppoſed, 
che practices of. their more intemperate brethren. Hiſt. Cath. p. 117; 


\ 
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and aſſume all the port, and accommodate himſelf to all the 
barbarous manners of an O'Nial. In the parliament held by 
Sir John Perrot, he petitioned, that by virtue of the royal grant 
to his grandfather earl Conn, to his father and his heirs, he 
might be admitted to the place and title of earl of Tirowen, as 
well as to the inheritance annexed to this earldom. The title 
was readily granted; but for the inheritance, which by the 
attainder of John O' Nial was veſted in the crown, he was re- 
ferred to the queen's pleaſure. He addreſſed himſelf to the 
deputy, and ſo far prevailed by his inſinuating manners, and 
particularly by promiſing, that if reſtored to his eſtate, a large 
rent ſhould be ſecured to the crown, that Perrot ſent him into 
England with warm letters of recommendation, that he might 
prefer his petition to the queen. All his powers of obſequiouſ- 
neſs and flattery were employed to captivate Elizabeth. She 
deigned to interrogate him on the ſtate of Ireland. With an 
appearance of the moſt ingenuous zeal, he lamented the unna- 
tural reluctance of his countrymen to order and civility, and 
their barbarous prepoſſeſſions in favour of their ancient man- 
ners; artfully pleaded the neceſſity of ſtrengthening their at- 
tachment to Engliſh government; and, affecting a particular 


ſolicitude for the welfare of his own diſtrict, implored her 


majeſty to take effectual meaſures for ſuppreſſing the name of 
O' Nial, as the firſt ſtep neceſſary for introducing the ineſti- 
mable bleſſings of Engliſh laws and manners into the northern 


province. This artifice ſo wrought upon the queen, that by , 


letters patent under the great ſeal of England, ſhe granted him 
both the earldom and the inheritance annexed to it, without 
any reſervation of rent. It was only provided, that the bounds 
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of Tirowen ſhould be marked out explicitly: that two hun- Rot Can. H. 
dred and forty acres ſhould be reſerved adjoining to the river A. 29 Eliz. 


called Blackwater, for the uſe of a fort there to be erected : 
that the new earl ſhould challenge no authority over the neigh- 
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bouring lords: that the ſons of John and Tirlaugh O'Nial 
ſhould have ſufficient proviſions allotted to them: and that 
Tirlaugh ſhould be continued Iriſh chieftain of Tirowen, with 
a right of ſuperiority over Mac-Guire and O'Cahan, two ſub- 


ordinate lords (or Uriaghts as they are called) of his neighbour- 
hood. 


Huch now returned triumphantly into Ireland. Perrot, 
though offended that the patent had not paſſed in the uſual 
channel of Iriſh affairs, and that the rent had not been reſerved, 
yet acquieſced in the royal pleaſure, and received the carl with 
ſufficient reſpect. In Tirowen he was conſidered as a capital 
favourite of the queen, and he took care to magnify the graces 
he had received, and to impreſs the rude inhabitants with 
exalted ideas of his power and conſequence. Tirlaugh, the old 
chieftain, notwithſtanding the ſtipulations made in his behalf, 
conſcious of his own weakneſs, readily conſented to reſign his 
authority ; which, without the title, naturally devolved on the 
earl, Government now found it neceſſary to look to him for 
aſſiſtance and ſupport againſt the diſaffected of his province; 
and, under the ſemblance of attachment to the crown, he well 
knew how to encreaſe his conſequence. He inſidiouſly pro- 
poſed to keep fix companies conſtantly on foot, ready to en- 
counter any inſurgents who might preſume. to diſturb the peace 
of the northern province. The propoſal was incautiouſly ac- 
cepted ; ſo that by daily changing the men of theſe companies, 
when they had once learned the uſe of arms, and ſubſtituting 
new untrained men in their places, he had the opportunity of 
forming all the inhabitants of his country to military diſcipline. 
At the ſame time, under pretence of building a manſion-houſe, 
which was eſteemed a band of civility and allegiance, he was 
permitted to tranſport to Dungannon a great quantity of lead, 
for covering his battlements ; all of which he artfully reſerved. 
for ſome future occaſion of military ſervice. 
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Ix the mean time, the power which he gradually aſſumed 
could not fail of rendering him obnoxious to the neighbouring 
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lords. Mac-Mahon accuſed bim to the ſtate of arbitrary and Perrot's Life 


oppreſſive exactions. Mac- Guire pleaded his wrongs againſt 
them both, and was in turn wa. of ſiniſter practices. Tir- 
laugh himſelf complained of depredations made by the aſpiring 
earl. As if he were already veſted with the Iriſh chieftainry 
of his country, he gradually exerciſed more and more autho- 
rity over the neighbouring lords; he ſecretly practiſed with 
the Ulſter Scots, and ſent them conſiderable reinforcements in 
their petty excurſions, ſtipulating to receive the like aſſiſtance 
from them, whenever he ſhould demand it; and artfully con- 
triving to reconcile himſelf to the ſept of O'Cahan, who had 
experienced his oppreſſion, he entruſted them with the foſter- 


ing of his ſon, that powerful hond of union among the native ibid. 


Iriſh. 


 SCARCELY- had theſe ſuſpicious circumſtances been reported Cox. 


to the ſtate, when intelligence arrived, ſtill more alarming, 
that O'Donnel, the powerful chieftain of Tireonnel, had bid- 
den defiance to Engliſh government, and abſolutely refuſed to 
admit a ſheriff into his diſtri. On occaſions like this, ſuch 
a military force was uſually employed as,might terrify the diſ- 
_ obedient lord into a temporary ſubmiſſion ; but the ſtate was 
now left deſtitute even of ſuch a force. The council at Dub- 
lin were in the utmoſt perplexity ; provoked at the inſolence of 
O'Donnel, yet dreading to aſſert their authority, leſt they 
ſhould kindle up a war for which they were by no means pre- 
pared. Expedients were propoſed, and rejected; when Perrot, 
in a kind of triumph over the embarraſſment of his counſellors, 
aſſured them, that if they would reſign the affair to his con- 
duct, he made no doubt of bringing in O'Donnel or his ſon, 
without any extraordinary charge to her majeſty, any hazard 

to 
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to her ſubjects, een to hs OR or Pape of 1 its 
peace. | 


Leer to the execution of his project, and intent only on 
preſent expediency, he proceeded in a manner equally impolitic 
and diſhonourable. A merchant of Dublin was inſtructed to 
lade a ſhip with Spaniſh wines, and to fail up by Donnegal, 
into the country of O'Donnel, ta expoſe his. wines to ſale, to 
ſhew an extraordinary courteſy and bounty to the natives, to invite, 
and feaſt them in his ſhip : and if the old chieftain or his ſon 
ſhould be prevailed on to come on board, to entertain them 
liberally ; and when intoxicated, to ſecure them under hatches, 
and to convey: them to Dublin. The pretended Spaniſh mer- 
chant executed his commiſſion. accurately and ſucceſsfully, 
The rude inhabitants crowded to purchaſe his wines, and to 


' partake of his liberality. The eldeſt ſon of O'Donnel, and two 


Hiſt. of go- 


companions, accepted his invitation to carouſe on board of his 
ſhip: and when they awaked from their debauch, they found 
themſelves priſoners. They were depoſited in the caſtle of Dub- 
lin: and Perrot exulted in the eaſineſs and ſucceſs with which he 
had procured hoſtages for the peaceable ſubmiſſion of Den- 
nel. 


His adminiſtratioh was now drawing towards a concluſion. 


vernment of Neglected in England, and denied the ſupport neceſſary for 
Sir J. Perrot. 


his government; mortified in various inſtances by the queen; 
traduced by the unceaſing malice of his enemies, and inſulted 
by his inferiours at the council- board, he grew impatient to 
be recalled, and earneſtly petĩtioned Elizabeth to relieve him 
from a burden, which the perverſeneſs of her ſubjects in Ireland 
of the Engliſh race had rendered utterly intolerable; and whom 
he had provoked beyond all poſſibility of reconciliation, by 
reſtraining their oppreſſions of the ancient natives. I can pleaſe 
your majeſty's Iriſh ſubjects,” ſaid he, © better than the Eng- 
« liſh, 
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« liſh, who, I fear, will ſhortly learn the Iriſh cuſtoms, ſooner 
« than the Jews did thoſe of the Heathens. My ſoul is a wit- 
« neſs to my ſaviour, this is truth which your true and faithful 
% ſubject ſpeaketh. I am weary of my place, but never to 
« ſerve, your highneſs.” The queen conſented to appoint a 
ſucceſſor : but as the Spaniſh invaſion was now expected, Per- 
rot took care, before the intelligence of his ſpeedy departure 
was divulged, to ſummon a number of lords and chieftains be- 
fore him, who might be ſuſpected of favouring a foreign ene- 
my. In this time- of danger, he exhorted them to give the 
fulleſt aſſurances of their peaceable and loyal intentions, by 
delivering hoſtages to government. He convinced them of the 
propriety of this meaſure ; and they conſented. He delivered 
the ſword to Sir William Fitz-William, declaring that he left 
the kingdom in peace; and that now, though a private man, 
he would engage to bring in any ſuſpected leader within twenty 
days, without violence and conteſt. He embarked, with the 
acclamations, particularly of the lower orders of people, who 


had felt the benefits of his adminiſtration. Old Tirlaugh of 


Tirowen followed him to the water fide, bathed in tears. 


Six William Fitz-William aſſumed the reins of government 
at a favourable period; when an interval of tranquillity had 
diffuſed plenty and proſperity through the. country ; when the 
provinces of Connaught and Munſter were governed with vi- 


gour by Sir Richard Bingham, and Sir Thomas Norris deputy 


to his brother John ; when the diſcontents and ſecret practices. 
of Ulſter had not yet broken out into any violence, and might 
have eaſily been ſtifled by a moderate and equitable conduct. 
But the new deputy doth not appear to have been diſintereſted, 
or even uncorrupt, much leſs poſſeſſed with liberal principles. 
of policy. He is ſaid to have ſolicited ſome reward for his ſer- 
vices. in his former adminiſtration, and to have received for. 
anſwer, that. the ſtation of an Iriſh lord deputy was an honour- 
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able preferment, which ſhould : challenge no reward. In re- 
ſuming the government, he therefore reſolved to take every OC» 
caſion of converting it to his own emolument. | 


On the defeat of the famous enterprize formed againſt Eng- 
land by the king of Spain, ſeventeen ſhips of the invincible 
Armada, containing about five thouſand four hundred men, 
were driven by ſtorm on the northern and north-weſtern coaſts 


of Ireland. They were received by the Iriſh, who conſidered 


them as their kinſmen, with the utmoſt kindneſs and hoſpita- 


lity. And as the incident ſerved to revive all their pre- 


poſſeſſions, -they naturally diſcourſed with theſe foreigners, of 

their ancient grandeur, the ſubjection which now oppreſſed 
them, and the glory of reſcuing an injured people from the 
Engliſh yoke. They were encouraged in ſuch ſentiments ; the 


_ greatneſs, the goodneſs of the king of Spain, but above all, 


his zeal for the catholic cauſe, were magnificently diſplayed. 
From him they were aſſured of receiving protection and ſup- 
port; and exhorted to perſevere in their laudable diſaffection 
to an heretical government. The earl of Tirone was ſuſpected 
of having entered into a formal treaty with the Spaniards, and 
concerted dangerous ſchemes for favouring a future invaſion. 
Others of the Iriſh lords avowed their attachment to Spain with 
leſs reſerve. One thouſand Spaniards, under the command of 
an officer called Antonio de Leva, Were caſt on the territory of 
O'Ruarc, the Iriſh chieftain of Brofney, and there hoſpitably 
entertained. Bingham prepared to attack them: the Iriſhman 
obſtinately oppoſed the attempt : he conſidered ſuch a troop 


according to the ideas of his countrymen, as a powerful artny, 
and in conjunction with a neighbouriug chieftain, urged An- 
tonio to ſtay in Ireland, and to declare war againſt Elizabeth, 
repreſenting the weak ſtate of her Iriſh army, the vaſt aſſiſtance 
to be expected from his countrymen, and the eaſe with which 
the Engliſh power might be overthrown. 


The Spaniard, who 
poſſibly 
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poſſibly entertained no reſpectful opinion of his new ally, re- 
plied, that at preſent he was not warranted to engage in ſuch 
an Enterprize, without commiſſion fron his royal maſter ; but 
that he ſhould ſpeedily return with- ſuch powers and ſuch an 
armament, as would effectually anſwer their generous purpoſe. 
He embarked ; but even in fight of the Iriſh ſhore, his ſhip 
foundered, and the whole crew periſhed. Thus was O'Ruarc 
abandoned to the vengeance of the lord prefident : who, after 
ſome | hoſtilities, drove him for ſhelter into Scotland; where 
he was ſeized by order of the king, delivered to Elizabeth, and 
afterwards executed in London as a traitor. 


| In the mean time reports were induſtriouſly conveyed to the Moryſon, 
lord deputy, that vaſt treaſures and ſtores of various kinds had B. I. C. 1. 


been brought by the Spaniards into Ireland, and now lay ſe- 


Creted in the places where they had been entertained. Fitz- 


William, fired with the hopes of poſſeſſing himſelf of this maſs 


of wealth, firſt iſſued a commiſſion for ſearching, and ſecuring 


it as the property of the queen. His commiſſion proved in- 
effectual : he therefore marched in perſon into Ulſter, in the 
depth of winter, to the great charge of the ſtate, and annoy- 
ance to the country, in purſuit of this treaſure : but whether 
his intelligence was falſe, or his ſearches artfully evaded, no 
treaſure could be found. Sir Owen Mac- Toole, father-in-law 
to the earl of Tirone, and Sir John O Dougherty, were repre- 
ſented, as having poſſeſſed themſelves of a conſiderable part of 
theſe ſuppoſed ſtores. In the vexation of diſappointment, 
Fitz-William ſeized them, and without any proof or preſump- 
tion of guilt, committed two gentlemen, who had done ſer- 
vices, and were known to be well- affected to government, to 


cloſe durance in the caſtle of Dublin. The firſt was not en- 


larged till the ſeverity of his confinement had reduced him to 
the point of death. The other, after a reſtraint of two years, 
was ſaid to have purchaſed his liberty by a conſiderable bribe. 
Vol. II. 8 s Tus 
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TH1s ſevere and arbitrary treatment of two perſons reverenced 
among their countrymen, was received with abhorrence. The 
loyal Iriſh trembled for their own ſafety; many. repented of 
their ſubmiſſions ; and the diſaffected were confirmed in their 
inveteracy. The earl of Tirone, whoſe conſciouſneſs of his 
own ſecret practices, ſerved to alarm him the more; and was 
regarded by the ſtate .with jealouſy and ſuſpicion, determined 
to withdraw himſelf from the violence of Fitz-William, and 


with an affectation of duty and loyalty repaired to England, to 


caſt himſelf at the feet of Elizabeth, and renew his aſſurances 
of attachment and fidelity. He had departed without licence 
from the deputy, and was therefore at. firſt reſtrained of his 


liberty; but ſuch was the well-diſſembled zeal of his ſubmiſ- 


fion and humility, that the offence was ſoon pardoned, and the 
earl admitted before the privy council, to give ſuch aſſurance 
of his future loyalty as ſhould be demanded. He agreed to find 
ſureties for his good behaviour, with the addition of hoſtages 
to be delivered to the Iriſh deputy, and to be exchanged once 
in three months. The principal articles which he was thus 
bound to perform, were to continue loyal and peaceable; to 
renounce all Iriſh ſovereignty and Iriſh cuſtoms ; and to pro- 
mote the eſtabliſhment of Engliſh laws and manners in his 
diſtrict; to give no aid to the queen's. enemies; to hold no cor- 
reſpondence with foreign traitors; to maintain no monks op 
friars ; not to meddle with ſpiritual livings ; to levy no forces 
without licence of the ſtate; to keep his troop. of fifty 
horſe in the queen's pay complete; and to be ever ready on a 
general hoſting to attend the royal ſtandard ; to ſupply the 
garriſon of Blackwater with proviſions at a reaſonable price ; 
to impoſe no exactions but by commiſſion from the ſtate ; and, 
to execute no criminals, but by *licence of martial. law. The 
articles which reſtrained him in the exerciſe of Iriſh ſovereign- 
ty, were, at his repreſentations of the equity and neceſſity of 

| « It, 
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it, ordered to be impoſed on the chieftains of his neighbour- 
hood alſo. He readily and chearfully acquieſced in every re- 


quiſition ; and the earl of Ormond and Sir Chriſtopher Hatton 
became ſureties for his performance. . 


SCARCELY had this accommodation TB concluded, when Coiliven, 


the ſons of John O'Nial, who envied and dreaded the riſing 
power of Tirone, made a bold attempt to effect his ruin. Hugh, 
a baſtard ſon of John, ſurnamed Ne-Gauelocte, or the fettereds 


from the circumſtance of his being born in the captivity of his Camden. 
mother, was commiſſioned to repair to the court of England, Mor yſon. 


and there to accuſe: the earl of ſeveral articles of treaſon, par- . 
ticularly of having entered into ſecret negotiations with Spain, 
by means of thoſe Spaniards who had been ſhipwrecked on his 
coaſt. Tirone affected to treat this accuſation with contempt ; 
he imputed it to the enmity which his countrymen had con- 
ceived againſt him from his attachment to the queen ; and ob- 
ſerved, that he who had adviſed the total ſuppreſſion of the 
name of O'Nial never could be forgiven by that haughty ſept, 
Thus converting this charge into a proof of his merits, he ſo 
wrought upon the council, that the accuſer was neglected, 
and the earl permitted to return to Ireland, His promiſes and 
aſſurances of fulfilling his engagements were renewed to the 
lord deputy ; but when preſſed to execute his indentures in due 
form, he artfully replied, that all his neighbouring lords ſtood 
equally engaged with him, and that when they were ready to 
appear before the ſtate, and enter into the neceſſary ſecurities, 
he ſhould be found equally prepared ; but to execute his in- 
dentures ſingly while they continued free, were only to expoſe - 
his country to their lawleſs depredations ; and to deprive him- 
{elf of all power of defence. 


In the mean time, the ſon of O'Donnel, who had been ſeized 
by the artifice of Perrot, ſome of the O'Nials, fons to John, 
and other hoſtages of the northern lords, impatient of a diſ- 
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honourable and ſevere captivity in the caſtle of Dublin, con- 
trived an eſcape. They firſt attempted to bribe their keeper, 
who diſcloſed their offer to the lord deputy ; was inſtantly diſ- 
placed, and one of his own ſervants ſubſtituted in his room ; 
a circumſtance which gave riſe to a ſuſpicion that Fitz-Wil- 
liam himſelf was not unacquainted with their deſign, nor averſe 
to favouring it. However this may be, the hoſtages. effected: 
their eſcape, and ſome proceeded directly, and without any 
difficulty, to their own country. Hugh O'Donnel; and Arthur, 
a youth of the family of O'Nial, being hotly purſued, fled-for 
immediate ſhelter to ſome of the Iriſh ſepts in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital ; and gained a miſerable retreat, in the dreary 
ſeaſon of the year ; where their friends, terrified by the queen's 
troops, left them for ſome days, to ſtruggle with the miſcries 
of cold and hunger; and when they at length ventured to their 
relief, found the young O'Nial expiring with famine, and. Hugh 
Dona deprived of his limbs, by the ſeverity of cold, 

menting over his companion. He was harboured, attended, 
and reſtored. He regained his country with an implacable 
deteſtation of the Engliſh power, ſharpened by the recollection: 
of his ſufferings ;. and was ſoon. after inveſted wit h the Iriſh 
chieftainry of Tirconnel, on the reſignation of his father; ſo 
as to be thus enabled to give a. freer courſe to his reſent- 


ment. 


Ax p, as if the ſecret fire of diſaffection were not ſufficiently 
kindled in the northern province, Fitz- William by his intem- 
perate conduct ſeemed to court every occaſion of enflaming it. 
Mac- Mahon, chieftain of the diſtrict called Monaghan, had 
ſurrendered his country. held by tainiſtry, to the queen,. and re- 
ceived a re-grant thereof, under the broad ſeal of England, to 
him and his heirs male, and in default of ſuch heirs, to his 
brother Hugh. As he died without iſſue, this brother pe- 
titioned to be admitted to his inheritance. He is ſaid to have 

| promiſed 
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promiſed a conſiderable bribe in order to facilitate his ſuit : 
and to his failure of payment it was imputed, that he was for 
ſome days impriſoned, on his arrival at Dublin. Fitz-Wil- 
liam, however, was prevailed upon to promiſe that he would 
ſettle him in peaceable poſſeſſion of his inheritance, and for 
this purpoſe that he meant to go in perſon into Monaghan. 
But ſcarcely had he arrived thither, when he eagerly received 
a new. accuſation againſt Hugh, that two years before, he had 
entered hoſtilely into a neighbouring diſtri, to recover ſome rent 
due to him, by force of arms. In. the unreformed parts of 
Ireland, ſuch actions were common and unnoticed ; but the 
Engliſh law declared them treaſonable. The unhappy Mac- 
Mahon, for. an offence committed before the law which de- 
alared it. capital had been eſtabliſhed in his country, was tried. 
condemned by a jury faid to be formed of private ſoldiers, and 
executed in two days; to the utter conſternation. of his coun- 
trymen.. His eſtate was diſtributed to Sir Henry Bagnal and: 
other adventurers, together with four of the old Iriſh ſept. 


Tux condemnation of this chieftain confirmed the Iriſh in 
their averſion to Engliſh polity, which they conſidered as a 
ſyſtem of hateful tyranny. and cruelty, They combined in a 
reſolution of oppoſing the admiſſion of ſheriffs and other officers: 
of juſtice into their. reſpective counties. When Fitz-William 
intimated to the chieftain of Fermanagh that he intended to 
ſend a. ſheriff into his diſtrict, Mac-Guire anſwered with a 


well- affected fimplicity.—** Your ſheriff ſhall be welcome Davis. 


but let me know his erick, that if my people ſhould cut off 
«- his head, I may levy it upon the country. — The northerns 
were not yet ready to riſe up in open oppoſition to Engliſh go- 
vernment, but they were induſtrious in concerting meaſures 
for his purpoſe. The young chieftain of Tirconnel, to en- 
creaſe his conſequence,. married a daughter of the earl of Ti- 
rone; and thus were the ſufpicions-increaſed which the ſtate 

— | already. 


Camden. 
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already entertained of this earl. He had found means to ſe- 
cure the perſon of his late accuſer, Hugh Ne-Gavelocke ; and 
at once to gratify his revenge, and to prevent all further diſ- 
covery of his fecret practices, he inſtantly condemned him to 
die by the hand of the executioner. And ſuch was the reve- 
rence paid to the name of O'Nial, that no executioner could be 
found, until a diſtant -county had been ranſacked for a man to 
inflict this ſentence. The ſtate. was alarmed, and the queen 
highly offended at this preſumptuous act of violence. But the 
carl pleaded that he had only exerciſed his power of martial 
law in cutting off a notorious traitor, And as he was regularly 
veſted with this power, government could only expreſs its re- 
ſentment by withdrawing his commiſſion. Tirlaugh O'Nial 
complained .of his outrages. Sir Henry Bagnal accuſed him of 
ſeducing the affections of his ſiſter, and marrying her while his 
former wife was living. But Tirone, who ſtill found it ne- 
ceſſary to diſſemble, declared that his alliance with O'Donnel 
was intended merely to keep him firm to his allegiance, that 
the outrages which Tirlaugh had ſuffered were the conſe- 

| Lees Lett, Muences of his own lawleſs violence; that far from- ſeducin 
to Q. Eliz. the ſiſter of Sir Henry Bagnal, ſhe had freely conſented to be- 
i MS. Trin. come his conſort, and that he was equally at liberty to accept 
3 Col. Dub. her; as he had been regularly divorced from his former wife. 
| Moryſon. He accuſed his brother-in-law of uſurping an authority in 
Ulſter, inconfiſtent with his juſt rights, but at the ſame time 
artfully requeſted the lords of her majeſty's council to prevail on 
Bagnal to be reconciled to him, that they might live as kinſmen 
and neighbours, and concur amicably in the ſervice of govern- 
ment. To give theſe profeſſions a greater air of ſincerity, he 
admitted his country to be formed into a ſhire, and divided into 
baronies after the Engliſh model. The northern province, 
which harboured the moſt peſtilent diſaffection, now ſeemed 
reduced and pacified ; and government found leiſure to attend 


to 
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to other diſtricts of the iſland. A compoſition for purveyance 
was eſtabliſhed in Munſter. for three years; and th& queen, 
flattered by finding every province of Ireland at length con- 
ſenting to contribute in this manner, to the augmentation of 
her revenue. 


Bur this interval of tranquillity was diſtinguiſhed by an 
event of ſtill greater honour to the queen's government, and 
greater conſequence to the welfare of Ireland, whoſe influence 
hath been happily experienced for almoſt two centuries, the 
great ſource. of refinement and civility in a country moſt un- 
happily ſituated ; I. mean. the foundation of the UntversITY 
of DUBLIN. 


Tur firſt attempt made by the Engliſh ſettlers to eſtabliſh. 
an academical body in Ireland, was by Lech, archbiſhop of 


Dublin, in the year 1311. He procured a bull from Rome Ware. 


for the erection of an univerſity in Dublin; a project which 
ended with his death. The ſecond has been already taken no- 
tice of, that of his ſucceſſor Bricknor, immediately after the 
Scottiſh. war, in the reign of Edward the ſecond : which, though 
with difficulty ſupported. for the ſpace of thirty-eight years, 
yet was not entirely forgotten, but retained its name at leaſt, 
even to the reign.of Henry the ſeventh. In that of Edward 
the fourth, it was enacted by an. Iriſh parliament in the year 
1465, that an univerſity. ſhould be eſtabliſhed. in. the town of 
Drogheda, with the ſame liberties and privileges enjoyed by 
that of Oxford. But this, like other acts of Iriſh legiſlation, 
was totally diſregarded and. forgotten in the tumult. of civil 
affairs. 


From: the firſt beginnings of the Reformation, the difficulties: 


of finding paſtors, the negligence. of governours- in. affairs of 
religion, and the oppoſition given to every attempt to provide 


for. the iuſtruction of the people, and the real eſtabliſhment of 
the: 
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the reformed faith and worſhip, gradually reduced the church 
of Ireland to a ſtate of deſolation v. And as the power of the 
crown of England grew firmer and more extended, ſerious men 


naturally 


* From Spencer's deſcription of the ſtate of the Iriſh church ſometime 


after the eſtabliſhment of the univerſity, it appears that no eſſential improve- 


ment had been made in it, from the time of Sir Henry Sydney's adminiſtration, . 
The following letter, therefore, written by this ſtateſman to queen Elizabeth 
is here inſerted, as an accurate, lively, and authentic account of the ſcandalous 


and miſerable condition of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate of Ireland at this period. 


: Sir Henry Sydney to Queen Elizabeth, 
May it pleaſe your moſt excellent majeſtie, 


T have in fower ſeverall diſcourſſies, addreſſed vnto the lordes of your 
highneſs moſt honourable councell, certified theim howe I founde this your 
highneſs realme, at myne arryval into the ſame ; and what I have ſeene, and vn- 
derſtand by my travell theiſe ſixe laſt monethes, in whiche I have paſſid tho- 
rough eche province, and have bene almoſt in eche countye thereof: The 
whiche I would not ſende to your moſt excellent majeſtie, immediatlye to be 
reade by the ſame; leaſt they ſhould have ſeamed to tedious, partelye thoroughe 
the quantitie of the matter, but chiefely thoroughe the bad delyvery thereof, by 
my pen; not doubtinge but your majeſtie is by this tyme advertized of the ma- 
teriall pointes conteined in theim. 

And nowe, moſt deare miſtres, and moſt honored ſovereigne, I ſolye ad- 
dreſſe to you, as to the onelye ſovereigne ſalve gever, to this your ſore and 
ſicke realme ; the lamentable eſtate of the moſt noble and principall lym there- 


of, the churche I meane, as fowle, deformed, and as cruellye cruſhed, as any 


other parte thereof ; by your onelye gratious and relygious order to be cured, 
or: at leaſt amended: I would not have beleved, had I not, for a great parte, 
viewed the ſame, thoroughout the whole realme, and was advertized of the 
perticuler eſtate of eche churche, in the bisſhoppricke of Meithe (being the beſt 
inhabited countrie of all this realme) by the honeſt, zealous, and learned bisſhopp 
of the ſame, Mr. Hugh Bradye, a godlye miniſter for the goſpell, and a good 
ſervaunt to your highnes, who went from churche to churche hym ſelfe, and 
found, that there are within his dioces 224 pariſhe churches, of which nomber 
105 are impropriated to ſondrie poſſeſſions, nowe of your highnes, and all leaſed 
out for yeares, or in fee farme, to ſeverall farmors, and great gayne reaped out 
of theim above the rent, which your majeſtie receivethe ; no parſon, or vicars 
reſident vpon any of them, and a verye ſimple, or ſoarye curat, for the moſt 
parte, apointed to ſerve theim; amonge which nomber of curatts, onelye 

eightene 
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naturally turned their thoughts to remedying this dreadful evil. 
The obvious and moſt effectual means was that of qualifying 
Vor. II. T t the 


eightene were founde able to ſpeake Enghſbe; the reſt Iriſbe preiſts, or rather 
Iriſhe roges, havinge verye little Lattin, leſſe learninge, or cyvilitie : all theiſe 
lyve vpon- the bare alterages (as they tearme theim) which God knoweth are 
verye ſmall; and were wont to lyve vpon the gayne of maſſes, dirges, ſhryvings, 
and ſoch lyke tromperye, goodlye aboliſhed by your majeſtie : no one howſe 


ſtandinge for any of theim to dwell in. In maney places, the very walles of 


the churches doune; verye fewe chauncells covered, wyndowes and dores 
ruyned, or ſpoyled: There are 52 other pariſhe churches in the ſame dioces, 


who have viccars induced vpon theim, better ſerved and maynteined then the 


other; yet but badlye. There are 52 pariſhe churches more, reſidue of the firſt 
nomber of 224, which perteine to. dyvers perticuler lordes, and theſe though 
in better eſtate, than the reſt; commonlye are, yet farre from well. If this be 


the eſtate of the churche, in. the beſt, peopled dyoces, and beſt governed countrie,. 


of this your realme (as in troth it is:) eaſye it is for your majeſtye to con- 
iecture, in what caſe the reſt is, where little or no reformation, either of 
religion or manners, hath yet bene planted, and contynued amonge theime; 
yea, ſo profane and heatheniſhe are ſome partes of this youre cauntrie becomme, 
as it hath bene preached publikelye before me, that the ſacrament of bap- 


tiſme is not vſed amonge theim, and trewlye I beleve it: if I ſhould write 
vnto your majeſtie, what ſpoyle hath bene, and is- of the archbiſshoppricks, 
whereof there are fower, and of. biſshoppricks, whereof there are above thirtie, 


partelye by. the prelatts theim ſelves, partelye by the potentates, their noyſome 
neighbors, 1 ſhould make too longe a lybell of this my lettre ; but your majeſtic 
may. beleve it, that vpon the face of the earthe, where Chriſt is profeſſed, there 
is not a churche in ſo. myſerable a caſe: the miſerye of whiche conſiſtethe in 
theiſe three particulars, the ruyne of the verye temples theim ſelves; the 
want of good myniſters-. ta-ferye in theim, when they ſhall be reedified ; com- 


petent lyvinge for the miniſters, beinge well choſen. For the firſt, let- it lyke - 


your moſt-gratious majeſtie to write earneſtlye to me, and to whom els, it may 


beſt pleaſe you, to examyne in whome the. fault is, that the churches are ſo 
ruynous 3 if it be founde in the countrie or fermors, to compell theim ſpedilye 
to goe about the amendement of theim ; if the fault, for the churches of your 
highnes inheritaunce, be not in the fermors, nor they bound to repaier theim 


(and the moſt ruyned of theim are ſoche as are of your poſſeſſion) it may lyke 
you, to graunt warraunt that ſome. porcion may yerelye, of the revenue of everye 
parſonadge, be beſtowed on the churche of the ſame. 


For 'Y 
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che inhabitants to become miniſters of the goſpel, ſo as not 
to be obliged to a few wr ag 3 9 dragged 


' from 


For the ſecond and third; which is, that good miniſters mought be founde 
to occupie the places, and they made able to lyve in theim; in choyce of 
which miniſters, ſor the remote places, where the Englihe tounge is not vn- 
derſtood, it is moſt neceſſarie that ſoche be choſen as can ſpeake | Iriſhe, for 
whiche ſearche would be made firſt, and  ſpedilye, in your owne vniverſities; 
and any found there well affected in religion, and well conditioned beſide, they 
would be ſent hether animated by your majeſtie; yea, though it were ſome- 
what to your highnes chardge; and on perrill of my liffe, you ſhall fynde it 
retorned with gayne, before three yeres be expired: if there be no - ſoche. there, 
or not inough (for I wiſh tene or twelve at the. leaſt) to be | ſent, who might 
be placed in offices of dignitie in the churche, in remote places of this realme 
then I do wiſhe, (but this moſt humblye vader your highnes correction, ) that 
you would write te the regent of Scotlande, where, as I Jearne, there are maney 
of the reformed churche, that are of this language, that he would prefer to 
your highnes ſo maney as ſhall ſeme good to you to demaunde, of honeſt, zelous, 
and learned men, and that could ſpeake this language; and though for a 
whyle your majeſtie were at ſome chardge, it were well beſtowed, | for, in 


ſhorte tyme, . theire one preferments would be able to ſuffice theim; and in 


the meane tyme, thowſands would be gayned to Chriſt, that nowe are loſt, or 
left at the woorſt : And for the miniſterie of the churches of the Engliſh pale 


of your owne inheritaunce, be contented, moſt vertuous quene, that ſome con- 


venient porcion for a miniſter may be allowed to hym, out of the farmors 
rents; it will not be moch loſſe to you, in your revenue, but gayne otherwiſe 
ineftimable, and yet the decay of your rent but for a while; for, the yeares 
once expired of the leaſes alreadye graunted, there is no doubt, but that to be 
graunted to the churche will be recovered with encreaſe. | 

I wiſhe, and moſt humblye beſeache your majeſtie, that hare may 1. three 
or fower, grave, learned, and venerable parſonagies of the clergye there, be 
ſent hether, who in ſhort ſpace, being here, would cenſiblye perceive the inor- 
mityes of this overthrowene churche, and eaſelye preſcribe orders, for the 
repaier and vpholdinge of the ſame, whiche I hope God would confirme; and 
1 fynde no difficultie, but that your officer here might execute the ſame ; 
cawſe the biſshopps of that your realme, to vndertake this apoſtleſhipp, and 
that upon their owne chardgies: They be riche enoughe, and if either they 
be thankefull to your majeſtie, for your immence bountye donne to theim, or 
zealous to jncreaſe the chriſtian flocke, they will not refuce this honourable and 


religious 
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from another country. In the parliament of 1569, it was 
moved to re- eſtabliſh the univerſity once erected in the church 
of faint Patrick, and to ſupport it by voluntary contributions. 
Sir Henry Sydney, a man of piety, and ſincerely zealous for 
the Reformation of Ireland, countenanced the deſign, and offer- 
ed conſiderable aſſiſtance. The ſcheme was communicated to 
the lords of the council in England, with an earneſt ſupplica- 
tion that the queen would be pleaſed to favour it with her 
bounteous liberality ; but whether the ſubſequent diſorders in 
Ireland, or the queen's cares and alarms in England prevented 


the further proſecution of this deſign, the next attempt was Perrot'sL.etz 
reſerved forthe nen 1 Sir John Perrot. 


Tur ns of this governour was to erect two collins 
(both in Dublin) on the diſſolution of the cathedral of faint 
Patrick : which, as he obſerved, was held i. in more ſuperſtitious 


1 il 0 im reverence 


i Pay; 4 — 1 will vadertake their 8 and 3 honorablye, | 
and ſafelye from place to place: the great deſier that I have, to have ſoche 
from thence, is, for that oy wh to oe n, not W e e nt 
but voyd of affection. — 2-447 
I moſt humblye beſeache your nic to. Ri oof theiſe my each letters, as 
fygures, of a. zealous mynde for reformation of this your churche and countrie; 
wherein. me thinketh I woorke waywardlye, when the latter is preferred be- 
fore the former. When I had thus come to an ende of this my evill ſcriblid 
lettre, and beheld the illegiable lynes, and ragged letters of myne owne ſtagger- 
ing hand, I was aſhamed to ſuffer the ſame to be ſent to your majeſtie, but- 
made by man to write it out agayne; for whiche I moſt 'humblye crave pardon, 
as. for the reſt of this my tadious peticion. And thus, from the bottome- of my 
harte, maſhing to your majeſtie the longe. contynuaunce of Four moſt proſperous 
and godlye reigne over vs, your moſt happie ſubiectes: as a moſt faythfull and 
obedient ſervaunt, I recommend myſelf, and ſervice, to your moſt excellent ma- 
ns From n highnes caſtell of Dublin, this xxviiith of Aprit, 1 576% 


wn aha faythſull, humble and.. * My 


SS. .. TE Es 
121 . j R : 


obediaunt ſervaunt, 


H..SY.DNEY. 
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reverence than the other, and therefore ought to be diſſolved. 
The building he propoſed to convert into courts of law, and 
the annual revenues amounting, as was computed, to four 
thouſand marks, he intended as an endowment for each ſemi- 
nary, of one thouſand pounds yearly ; the reſidue to be em- 
ployed in reparation of the church, or augmentation of the 
revenues of the other cathedral. But this ſcheme was violently 
oppoſed by Loftus, archbithop of Dublin, who was particularly 


intereſted in the livings of this church, by leaſes and eſtates, 


awhich he had procured for himſelf and his kinſmen. His 
haughty ſpirit encountering with that of Perrot, ſoon enflamed 


his oppoſition into a rancorous and violent animeſity, which 


the queen thought it neceſſary to allay by her letters. The 
prelate, on the recal and ruin of his antagoniſt, determined to 
ſhew, that although he diſapproved of the particular ſcheme 
ſuggeſted by Perrot, he was really a zealous friend to the eſta- 
bliſhment of a ſeminary of learning, ſo as to diffuſe knowledge 
and civility through the kingdom. The monaſtery of All-hal- 
lows, erected by Dermod Mac-Murchad, king of Leinſter, in 


the neighbourhood of Dublin, near to the ſouth-eaſtern ſhore, ' 


was conſidered as a proper ſituation for this purpoſe : on the 
diſſolution of religious houſes, in the reign of Henry the eighth, 


the ſeite of this monaſtery had been veſted in the mayor and 
citizens of Dublin; and to theſe the prelate applied with zeal 


and aſſiduity. 
oo” » | 

In two ſpeeches, which Loftus liked ſo well as to preſerve, 
he informed them of the queen's gracious intentions to erect 
an univerſity of good literature in Ireland; he expatiated on 
the advantages which they in particular muſt derive from ſuch 
a ſociety-eſtabliſhed in their neighbourhood, and exhorted them 
to grant the ground neceſſary for this purpoſe : An act, faith 
the prelate, of good acceptance with God, of great reward 
<< hereafter, and of honour and advantage to yourſelves, and 
more 


) 
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„Bete te your learned offighig it the Foturs 3 where, by the 


«« Help of learning, they may build your families ſome ſtories 
% higher than they are, by their advancement either in the 
% church or commonwealth.” Such were the A= ww 


which the citizens were then ſtatterred: * 


Tur, papst . 8 inde tiny with its -pre- 
cindts, freely granted them. The queen was now ſolicited for 
her royal charter, and a mortmain licence for the land granted 
by the city. Henry Uſher, and Lucas Challoner, two-men deſtined 
to be members of this new community, were made the agents 
of this ſolicitation, and ſoon returned with a warrant for a licence 
to paſs the ſeals, dated the 2gth day of December, 1591, for 
the incorporation of an-univerſity, with a power of holding the 
granted lands, and any others that might be obtained, to the 
amount of four hundred pounds yearly value. This was fol- 
lowed by a regular charter, by which the college was erected 
as mother of an univerſity, by the ftyle of TER CoLLEGE or 
THE HoLy AND UN DIVID ED TRINITY of QUEEN EL1zA- 
BETH, NEAR DUBLIN : To conſiſt of a provoſt (Adam Loftus, 
archbiſhop of Dublin) three fellows in the name of more, 
(Henry Uſher, Lucas Challoner, and Launcelot Moyne,) and 


three ſcholars alſo in the name of more, (Henry Lee, William 


Daniel, 'and Stephen White.) Cecil, lord Burleigh, was named 
in the charter firſt chancellor, and all future elections into this 
office veſted in the provoſt and fellows. The fellows were em- 
powered to elc& their provoſt ; they were to hold their ſtation 
for ſeven years only; and the ſociety to be viſited by the arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, biſhop 'of Meath, vice-treaſurer, treafurer at 
war, chief juſtice, and the mayor of Dublin. 


A Fux was now to be provided for buildings and other 
charges attending this infant ſociety. And therefore, on the 
1:th of March, 1591, the lord deputy Fitz-William, and the 


privy 
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pricy council, iſſued circular letters to the principal gentlemen 
in every barony of the kingdom, entreating their benevolent 
contributions: and although the deſign had to ſtruggle with 
the poverty of the kingdom, and the reluctance of the popiſh 
party, yet in two days after, the firſt ſtone of the buildings was 
laid; and on the ninth day of January, 1 593, the ſtudents were 
admitted. Languiſhing for a while under the oppreſſions of the 
time, and fruſtrated of the benefits of its grants by the wars of 
Ulſter, the ſociety grew in danger of an untimely diſſolution: 
but cheriſhed on the other hand by the care and bounty of the 
queen, it ſtruck its roots ſecurely amidſt the public ſtorms, 
and cultivated as it was by ſucceeding princes, roſe to a degree 
of conſequence and ee 1 e eee to its firſt 
e * | | $16 
* 0 R * % * 
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1 2 


Earl of Tirone ſuſpected.— Accuſed by Bagnal.— Partiality of 
 Fitz-William,— Afﬀetted loyalty of Tirone.— He provokes his 
countrymen.—Aſſumes the title of O' Nial.—Rafſel lord-depitty. 

= Amuſed by T trone.—Succeſs and cruelties of the Triſh in Ulfer 
and Connaught.—Sir fohn Norris ſent into Ireland to com- 
mand the Queen's forces.—Hoſtilities of Tirone.— His danger 
and addreſs.—The Queen directs a conference with the North- 
erns.—They condeſcend to a ſhort truce.—Spirit of rebellion ex- 
tended to Leinſter and Munſter. —Diſtreſs f Norris.—Pruit- 
leſs expedition againſt the Northerns.—Their terrour, their 
parley, and ſubmiſſion. They repent of their" treaty.—Are en- 
couraged by Spain. — Norris engaged in Connaught.—Recalled to 
the North by the hoſtilities of Tirone.—Aﬀetted ſubmiſion of 
this earl. Condeſcenſions of the Queen.—Inſolence of Tirone.— 
Dijſgrace and death of Norris. — Lord Burgh chief governour. 
—Purſues the war with vigour.—His ſudden death —Ormond 
commander of the army.—His conference with Tirane.—Their 


accommodation. —Iriſh rebels encouraged by the Queen's condudt— | af 
Hoſſilities renewed.—Battle of Blacks ater.—Conſequences of this © : 


attion.—Infolence of the diſaſfected, and diſtreſs of the royalifts,— 
Earl of Eſſex lord- lieutenant .—His formidable army —The rebels 
fill undiſmayed. Conduct of Efſex.—His repreſentations to the 
Queen. He is reinforced. —Prepares to march againſt the 
Northerns.— Defeat and death of Sir Conyers Chfford.-—BEartof 
Eſſex confers with Tirone.—T heir interview. A truce granted 
to the Nartherns.—Elizabeth alarmed.—Effex incenſed.— His 
precipitate departure and appearance before the Queen Viss 
inſurgents elevated. — Aſſiſted by Spain. —Encouraged by the 
pope.— His preſent to Tirone.—The truce broken by this ear]. — 


Applications 
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Applications to Rome.—A bull in favour of the Iriſh inſur- 
gents.—Their power.—The weakneſs of government. Tirone 
practices in Munſter.— Activity of the earl of Ormond. 


H E ſpirit of diſaffection which had by this time poſ- 
ſeſſed moſt of the northern Iriſh, although it had not 
yet broken out into any conſiderable acts of violence, yet could 
not be entirely concealed from the vigilance of government. 
The conduct of Tirone in particular had in many iuſtances 
Morylon, appeared equivocal, and highly ſuſpicious. Sir Henry Bag- 
* I. c. 1. p. nal, now his mortal enemy, had received ſuch informations as 
2 he deemed ſufficient ground far a formal impeachment of this 
earl. He exhibited ſeveral articles of treaſon againſt. him to 
the. council, which were favourably received. Tirone an- 
ſwered, by letter, to the points alledged. But Fitz-William, 
forgetting the ingen '10uſneſs and impartiality of a good govern- 
our, tranſmitted the acc) fation to England ; but ſuppreſſed 


the reply. 


A. D. 1594. he 


In the mean time a creature of the lord-deputy, who had 
ventured to exerciſe the office of ſheriff in Fermanagh, pro- 
ceeded in the uſual way of ſpoiling and oppreſſing the wretched 
inhabitants, with his rapacious train of followers. Magwire, 
the Iriſh chieftain of this diſtrict, was ſo provoked, that he 
role up in arms, and was on the point of cutting off the ſhe- 
riff with all his attendants, when Tirone interpoſed, and with 
| an 


Ib. p. 28,29. 


The affairs of Ireland from this period to the death of queen Eliza- 
beth, are ſo exactly recounted by co-temporary writers, and actors in the 
ſcene, that it would require a diſtin work to follow them through every 
ſtep of the detail. But this is a labour to be impoſed neither on the writer 
nor the reader. Incidents, however intereſting to a lord-deputy or lord-preſident 
of thoſe times, are at this day reduced to their ſtrict and juſt value. Nor can 
it be imputed to any want of aceuracy in an hiſtorian that he doth not diſplay 
them in all their diſguſting minuteneſs and inſignificance. 


* 
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an affected ſolicitude for their ſafety, preyailed. on his country- 
man to allow them a peaceable — He knew how. to 
diſplay this ſervice in England; and thither he inſtantly tranſ- 
mitted the moſt pathetic complaints; of the lord-deputy's par- Lee's Lett. 
tiality, and the iniquity of Bagnal. To every article on which 8 I Eliz. 
he was accuſed, he ſent a plauſible reply, offering even to ap- M 
pear in England, and there defend his cauſe, or to maintain 
his innocence in ſingle combat with his adverſary; and fo 
wrought upon the lords of the Engliſh council, that they de- 
clared themſelves fully ſatisfied with his defence, commended 
his conduct in Fermanagh, and e the land dere for 
his partiality. | 


; 1171 


Tux earl — found another occaſion "of - Gitplaying his pre- 
tended: loyalty. The outrage committed by. Magwire, deter- 
mined the lord- -deputy. and council to oppoſe him as a traitor. 2 
Bagnal was ordered with ſome troops to attack him in Fer- 
managh : Bingham led the queen's forces. to oppoſe his machi- 
nations in Connaught, whither he proceeded at the inſtigation 
of one Macguaran, a factious eccleſiaſtic, whom the pope had 
inveſted wirh the title of the prelate of Armagh ; there gained 
ſome aſſociates, and excited ſome commotions, by means of 
a commiſſion which, Macguaran pretended. from the king of 
Spain; and the aſſurances which he laviſhed of an immediate 
and effectual ſupport from this monarch. Bingham preſſed on 
the inſurgents with vigour. In the firſt encounter the turbu- 
lent prieſt was killed, and Macwire driven into his own ter- : 
ritory. Here the chieftain of Tirconnel, with ſome. merce- 
nary Scots, united with him againſt the Engliſh. ;. The earl of 
Tirone, with all the alacrity of a faithful ſubject, joined the 
ſtandard of Bagnal ; and, in an action in which the Iriſh aſſoci- 
ciates were defeated, diſtinguiſhed himſelf | with ſuch zeal, 
that he received à wound in the thigh. Yet with all this ap- . 
pearance of loyalty, his countrymen acknowledge, that he 

Ver. II. U u now 


3.30 
Sullivan. 


Hiſt. Cath. 
p. 129. 


Ib. p. 134. 
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now held a ſecret correſpondence with the enemy: and ſuch 
was his conſciouſneſs of guilt, or his pretended fears of Bag- 
nal, that he ſuddenly withdrew from the camp, without tak- 
ing any further part in this petty war. Enniſkillen, the chief 
fortreſs of Magwire, was taken, or, as the Iriſh writers al- 
ledge, was betrayed to Sir Richard Bingham, But no ſooner ” 
had an Engliſh garriſon been ſtationed there, and the reſt of 
the queen's forces withdrawn, than it was again cloſely in- 
veſted by O'Donnel. This chieftain, with leſs inſidious cau- 
tion than Tirone, openly declared hoſtilities againſt the Eng- 
liſh, ſent one of the popith biſhops into Spain to ſolicit aſ- 
ſiſtance from Philip; and provoked to impatience at the dupli- 
city of the earl, declared that he ſhould confider him as an 
enemy, if he delayed any longer to unite with his country- 
men. This precipitation little ſuited with the wily policy of 


Tirone. He would willingly have waited the arrival of a 


powerful. foreign ſuccour, to give force and conſequence to 
their inſurrection. To pacify the chieftain of Tirconnel, his 
brother Cormac O'Nial marched wt fome troops to his aſ- 


ſtance. 


Moryfon, 
B. 1. p. 22. 


Bur however cautiouſly this earl avoided a premature de- 
claration againſt Engliſh government; yet new incidents obliged 
him, for his own intereſt and ſecurity, to give ſome further 
offence. Tirlaugh who had fo long enjoyed the Iriſh chief- 
tainry of Tirone by permiſſion of the ſtate, was now approach- 
ing to his diſſolution. The earl knew too well the conſe- 
quence of ſucceeding to a title which commanded an habitual 
reverence and obedience in his country. His only rivals were 
the ſons of the late John O'Nial, who had been ſuffered to 
eſcape from the caſtle of Dublin. Theſe he contrived to ſeize 
and caſt into chains ; and on the death of the old chieftain, 
immediately aſſumed the important title of TIE O'NIALTL. No 
did he want pretences for palliating theſe acts of outrage : par- 

- ticularly 


- 
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ticularly. he pleaded, that he had aſſumed the chieftainry, 
merely to prevent its being ſeized by ſome other of his ſept, 
leſs favourably diſpoſed than himſelf to Engliſh government ; 
and that he determined to reſign it, whenever a regular courſe 
of law/ and polity ſhould be eſtabliſned in his territory. The 
preſent weakneſs of the ſtate obliged . pee contented 
with ſuch apologies. 


Tux lord deputy Fitz- William had ſolicited to be recalled; 
and was ſucceeded by Sir John Ruſſel ſon to the duke of 
Bedford; when Tirone, who had for ſome time affected the great- - 
eſt terrour of government, and entirely abſented himſelf from Moryſ p. 
the ſtate, ſuddenly appeated before the new governour, (as if 3» 33. 
the injuſtice of Fitz-William had been his only ground of ap- 
prehenſion) lamented the wrongs he had ſuſtained from the 
malicious inſinuations of his enemies, and made the moſt 
paſſionate profeſſions of his ſubmiſſion and devotion to the 
queen. Ruſſel, leſs acquainted with his character, was affected 
by the apparent warmth and ſincerity of theſe profeſſions ; but 
Bagnal, who knew his inſidious practices, and was beſides poſ- 
ſeſſed with a perſonal inveteracy againſt him, aſſured the deputy 
that all the diſorders of the North had been really owing to the 
machinations of this dangerous earl; and by enumerating the 
ſuſpicious circumſtances of his conduct, and charging him with 
ſeveral particulars of diſloyalty, ſo far prevailed, that it became 
a queſtion whether he ſhould not be committed to cuſtody. 
Ruſſel declared for this meaſure; but the majority of the coun- 
eil, either through fear, or private affection, pleaded againſt ſuch 
rigour; and Tirone was diſmiſſed to concert new miſchief, to 
the utter diſſatisfaction of the queen's Engliſh miniſters. 


Tu deputy was now to proſecute the inſurgents of the 
North, and particularly to relieve the caſtle of Enniſkillen: 
for this purpoſe, leaving the earl of Ormond to command in bid 
Leinſter, which was now harraſſed by the turbulence of the 


1 Iriſh 


5 
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Iriſh ſepts, he led his forces towards Fermanagh; but ſoon learn- 
ed that his expedition was too late. The Engliſh troops detach · 
ed againſt the beſiegers had received a total defeat from O Don- 
Sullie. nel and his confederates; and the garriſon, reduced to deſperate 
p. 135. diſtreſs, had ſurrendered; and were without mercy butchered 
by the Iriſh, who pleaded, that they thus revenged the like 
cruelty exerciſed by Bingham on reducing this fort. In all 
the barbarous triumph of incenſed conquerours they pierced 
into Connaught, committed the moſt affliting outrages in all 
the well- affected quarters, beſieged the Engliſh fort of Bel- 
leek, cut off a detachment ſent to its relief, and practiſed their 
uſual barbarity on. the garriſon, when famine had compelled 
them to ſurrender. To complete his triumph  O'Donnel was 
enabled to eſtabliſh one of the degenerate De Burghos, his affo- 
ciate, chieftain of his diſtrict, by the name of Tus MAc-WII- 
LIAM : while Bingham the queen's lord-preſident of Connaught 
was totally deſtitute of ſuch a military force as might enable 
him to exert his uſual vigour againit ſuch outrages. 


THe queen and her miniſters were juſtly alarmed at the in- 
telligence of theſe hoſtilities, and convinced of the neceſſity of 
ſome vigourous exertion in defence of her Iriſh intereſts. Her. 

Moryſon | miniſters in this country had unwarily inflamed the ſpirits of 
p. 34, 3. the northern inſurgents by overtures of accommodation, in 
- which they diſcovered. the weakneſs of government, and were 
conſequently encouraged to propoſe their: terms with greater 
arrogance. . And although the queen affected to diſapprove all 
diſhonourable conceſſions, her - deputy. was yet inſtructed to 
practiſe with O'Donnel, and to endeavour to detach him from 

Tirone, - who was conſidered as the ſecret ſpring of all the 
northern commotions. But what was ſtill of greater conſe- 
quence, two thouſand veteran troops who under their leader 

Norris had been diſtinguiſhed in Brittany, and one thouſand 

more levied in England, were now deſtined for the Iriſh ſervice : 


and 


and as Ruſſel had inadyertently; foligite&the:queen,., that ſome 
experienced commander. ſhouid be appainted to aſſiſt him in 
the conduct of a wat, Which every day grew more conſiderable, 
Sir John Norris was appointed to xepait to Ireland, a leader of 
ſuch diſtinguiſned character as muſt neceſſarily eclipſe the 
deputy, and was beſides entruſted in his abſence with the abr = 
ſolute command of all military. affairs. Ut e Sd, anttielii 
D Dee eee 20.48, been bus; nalen hrouds: zd 
+. TxRoNE juſtly dreaded theſe prggparations, eſpecially ag it was 
the avowed intention of government to form a chain of forts 
round the territories of the diſaffected lords of Ulſter, ſo as to Moryſon, 
keep them in continual awe, and effectually to reſtrain, their p. 34, 35- 
incurſions. 35 This earl, who knew the diſpoſi tion of. his - COUN> a 
trymen, and that they were to be retained only by an appear- 
ance of activity and valour, determined to ſtrike ſome ſudden 
and important blow before the enemy ſhould. be ſtrengthened: A. P. ,.,.. 
he ventured, on a frivolous; ptetence of injuries received from | 
the Engliſh ſoldiers at Blackwater, to attack their fort, and to 
expel the garriſon, as carefully, faith Moryſon, „ as; he 
would have driven poiſon from his heart.“ And as if the. bold» Cond. 
neſs of this outrage had confounded and diſtracted/him,;. he; wtote 
letters to the earl of Kildare to exaſperate- him againſt govern- | 
ment, and to ſeduce him from his allegiance; he diſpatched his 3 
emiſſaries to Spain with moſt preſſing inſtances for immediate 
ſuccours; and at the ſame time, when the deputy with his forces 
was now-advancing-. on him, he, by other letters, profeſſed his 
ſubmiſſion and attachment. to the crown; imputing his late Moryſon, 
conduct to neceſſity and ſelf-defence, entreating the lord genere * 
in particular, to entertain favourable ſentiments of him, and not 
to drive him headlong into rebellion. by a rigourous and unmerit- 
ed proſecution. But Bagnal, his vigilarit enemy, by contriving 
to intercept and ſecrete theſe letters, gave him a pretence for 
continuing his hoſtilities. The caſtle of Monaghan, where an 
Engliſh garriſon. had been ſtationed, was inveſted by the inſur- 
f 4 gents; 
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gents ; and the attempts of Nortis to relieve it produeed ſome 
{kitmilhes; in which the danger and addteſs of Tirone were the 


moſt remarkable. One Sedgrave, an [Engliſh officer, obſerving 


Where he had taken his ſtation, and was iſſuing his orders, 
aſfaulted and unhorſed him: the earl, in falling, (contrived to 


ſeize his antagoniſt, and dragged him to the ground. The Eng- 


liſhman, who ſtill had the advantage, prepared to diſpatch him ; 
but the earl, proſtrate and incumbered as he was, contrived to 


prevent the blow, by plunging a dagger deeply into the body of 


Sedgrave. 


Tuzse petty hoſtilities were ſoon ſuſpended by the weak 
and temporizing policy of the queen, impatient to Uiſengage 


Mer yfp. 36. herſelf, by any means, from tlie diſorders of Ireland. A com- 


miſſion arrived, whereby Wallop, the treaſurer at war, and 


Gardiner, the chief juſtice, were empowered to treat with 


Tirone and his aſſociates, to hear their complaints and to receive 
their overtures, in order to an effectual accommodation. The 
northern Iriſh obeyed the invitation, but peremptorily refuſed 
to meet the commiſſioners at Dundalk. The conference was 
held in open field, not as a ſubmiſſion of rebellious ſubjects, 
but a parley between contending leaders. Tirone firſt ex- 


plained his grievances; complained of the injuſtice of Bagnal, 
in uſurping a juriſdiction in Ulſter inconſiſtent with his juſt 
Tights; of his {unreaſonable and implacable reſentment in at- 
tempting to ſeparate him from his wife, and with-holding her 


portion; of his pei fidy in ſecreting his letters to the ſtate, and 
by a ſeries of injuries forcing him to take arms, and to apply to 
the queen's enemies for protection. He required a full pardon 
for himſelf and followers; that they ſhould be allowed the full 
and free exerciſe of their religion; that Bagnal ſhould be com- 
pelled to pay his ſiſter's portion, who had now ſunk under the 


affliction occaſioned by his cruelty; that his · oountry ſhould be 
freed from Engliſh garriſons and ſheriffs, that his troop of 


horſe 
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horſe. ſhould be reſtored to him à and that all thoſe who. had. 
O' Donnel next proceeded to expatiate on the treachery of Sir 
John Perrot, and the injuries he had received in a cruel and 
unmerited captivity. The ſeverities of Fitz-William to 
O'Toole,, Mac-Mahon, and O Dogherty, were not forgotten. 
Every inferiour chieftain had his grievances to urge; and all. 
concurred in the ſame general demands of a free exerciſe of 
religion, and an exemption from garriſons and ſheriffs. They 
were heard with temper : ſome of their allegations were con- 
fefled to be juſt; and ſome indulgence acknowledged to be 
reaſonable.. In the eſſential articles, they were informed, that. 
no deciflofl could be made, until the royal pleaſure ſhould firſt 
be ſignified. In the mean time ſome points were propounded 
on the queen's part, tending to ſuſpend their hoſtilities, till 
an equitable accommodation ſhould be finiſhed. It was de- 
manded that the inſurgents ſhould lay down their arms, admit 
ſheriffs into their country, repair the forts they had -demoliſhed; 
leave the Engliſh, garriſons unmoleſted, reſtore what they had 
unjuſtly ſeized, diſcover upon oath their tranſactions with 
foreign princes, and, begging pardon for their preſent rebellion, 
ſolemnly, promiſe for the future to enter into no- engagements. 
_ againſt their ſovereign. But theſe haughty lords, who in the 
condeſcenſions of government diſcerned its fears and weakneſs, 
rejected ſuch overtures with diſdain ; and broke up the congreſs, 4 
conſenting only to. a truce of a few days. N 


Tus inſolence of the Northern inſurgents had a dangerous 
influence on the diſaffected in other parts of Ireland. In Con- 
naught the flame of war had been already kindled, and notwith- 
ſtanding all the efforts of Sir Richard Bingham, the Triſh gained 
advantages ſufficient to enflame their inſolence; the diſaffected 
of Munſter ſecretly encouraged by emiſſaries from Ulſter, grew Ib P. 37-41%. 
turbulent and alarming.. And. even in Leinſter the petty Iriſh. 


chieftains, 
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chieftains, fired by the example of the Northerns, boldly de- 
mianded a reſtoratien of their ancient power and poſſeſſions, and 
extended their outrages from Wexford even to the walls 


of Dublin. Theſe complicated diſorders were, to be oppoſed 
by an army, which, though lately reinforced, was, ſtill utterly 


inadequate to ſuch a ſervice; encumbered rather than ſtrength- 


ened by numbers of the Iriſh» race, all of whom were ſuſpetted, 


and many really all- diſpoſed to the cauſe in which, they were 
engaged. The Engliſh ſoldiers were naturally leſs robuſt and 
active, leſs patient of labour and diſtreſs, than their antagoniſts, 


and the air and food of Ireland ever proved unfriendly to their 
conſtitutions.” | Neither their proviſions nor ammunition were 
duly ſupplied. Their general, the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſoldier 
of his age, was but too ſanſible of theſe diſadyantages; was 
provoked at finding himſelf ſo ill-ſupported, engaged in a 
country to which he was a ſtranger, and in a ſpecies of war to 
which he had been unaccuſtomed, attended at leaſt with equal 


hazard, but leſs: honour than thoſe ſcenes of action in, which he 


had acquired his glory; and piqued at the lord deputy, who 
betrayed the utmoſt diſſatisfaction, and. moſt diſhonourable envy, 


at his character and i __ ſtudied to controul and ae 
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ties of the Iriſh had been proyoked by ſeveral inen of wan- 


ton inſolence and oppreſſion; and as the deputy declared for a 
rigourous proſecution of the rebels, he was the more tempted to 
adopt the oppoſite principle of lenient and conciliating mea- 
ſures, even though he had not duly weighed the hazard and 
toil of purſuing an enemy to their bogs and woods, repelling 
their tumultuary incurſions, and guarding againſt ſudden. and 
deſultory attacks. He marched however with the lord-deputy 
to the borders of Tirone, at the expiration of the truce, with a 
force ſo terrifying to the Northerns, that the rebel earl abandon- 
ed the fort of Blackwater, ſet fire to the town of Dungannon, 

| without 
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without ſparing his own, houſe, deſtroyed the adjacent villages, 


and retired to his woods, which then overſpread thoſe parts of 
Ulſter, that have ſince experienced the effects of induſtry and 
cultivation. In this progreſs, Tirone and his principal aſſo- 
ciates were indicted, ſummoned, condemned in a regular pro- 
cedure, and proclaimed; traitors. But ſuch was the diſtreſs 
occafioned by their laying the country waſte, that the lord- 
deputy was ſoon obliged: to return to Dublin, having firſt ſta- 
tioned garriſons at Armagh and Monaghan, which latter place 
had been reduced, and was now abandoned by the enemy. 
According to his inſtructions, Sir John Norris was left with 
part of the royal army, on the borders of Ulſter, to proſecute 
the war againſt the Northerns, while the ovine pad OO 
to march againſt the inſurgents of Leinſter. 


WINTER now approached, a ſeaſon when the Iriſh uſually 
covered themſelves in their retreats, without attempting any 
military operations. No enemies appeared ; and Norris judged 
it expedient to keep his ſtation, without venturing to ſeek them 
out. In this ſtate of inaQtivity, the Northern Iriſh had leiſure 
to reflect calmly on their enterprize. Spain, their principal reli- 
ance, had not yet ſent any ſuccours. They were oppoſed by an 

experienced general, and a greater force than had uſually been 
collected againſt them. They determined to recur to the arts 
of diſſimulation, by which at leaſt the time might be protract- 
ed, until the happy moment of a foreign invaſion ſhould arrive. 
Letters of penitence and . ſubmiſſion were diſpatched to the 
queen. At the ſame time Tirone made the moſt pathetic ad- 
dreſſes to Sir John Norris, lamenting the condition to which he 
was reduced, by injuſtice and cruelty, and expreſſing the moſt 
ardent wiſhes to return to peace and «allegiance. So plauſible 
and ſo infinuating were his- repreſentations, that Norris was 
confirmed by them in his former ſentiments of moderation, 
and even conceived pity and affection for this injured and un- 
OS Wnt X x happy 
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happy lord. The queen, now principally | attentive to 'the 


affairs of France and the progreſs of the Spaniſh arms in this 
country, was well pleaſed at any proſpect of compoſing the 
vexatious broils of Ireland; and by her commiſſion to Sir John 
Norris and Sir Geoffry Fenton, her Triſh ſecretary of ſtate, 


A. D. 1596. empowered them to grant pardon to all rebels who ſhould with 


Moryſon, 
. 


due humility ſeok her royal mercy. Another congreſs was ap- 
pointed at Dundalk, and here again Titbne renewed his pro- 
feſſions of ſubmiſſion, imploring the queen's pardon, (as he 
expreſſed it) * upon the knees of his heart,” and confirming 
his ſincerity by ths. moſt ſolemn imprecations. His former 
petitions. were- renewed, and the rejection of them now received 
with more temper and ſubmiſſion. With a ſuſpicious eaſe and 
readineſs he promiſed: to defiſt from aiding the rebels; to admit 
a ſheriff into his country; to renounce the title of O'Nial ; 

to confeſs his intelligence with ' foreign princes ; to rebuild 
the fort and bridge of Blackwater; to ſupply the Engliſh gar- 
riſon to be ſtationed there; to lay down his, arms; deliver” 
hoſtages ; to pay a fine to the queen; and as to the enlargement 
of John O'Nial's ſons, he conſented that it ſhould be referred to 
the queen's future pleaſure, When. ſhe had firſt heard and un- 
derſtood their offences. O'Donnel, Magwire, O'Ruarc, and 
others of his confederates agreed to like articles, and made the 
like ſubmiſſions. So that now the- Northern war ſeemed at an 
end: a promiſe of pardon was delivered to each lord on his 
ſubmiſſion; of which proclamation, was made to the queen's 


ſubjects, that they might not be moleſted by any act of 
hoſtility. | 1 


WHrzTHeR theſe conceſſions of the Northern Iriſh were a 
premeditated ſcheme of perfidy and fraud, merely calculated 
to gain time; or whether they proceeded from deſpair of any 
ſuccours from Spain, as Philip was now entirely. engaged by 
the war in France; certain it is, that ſcarcely had the * 

een 
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been concluded, when the inſurgents repented of it. The 
king of Spain, though he could not now ſpare any confiderable 
force for an invaſion of Ireland, was yet deſirous to encourage 

the malecontents of this kingdom, until he ſhould be at leiſure 
to derive ſome advantage from them. Three pinnaces from Spain Moryſ p. i. 
arrived on the Northern coaſts, with ſome ſtores of ammunition» 

and letters from Philip to the 1riſh chieftains, exhorting them 

to perſevere in their generous oppolition to the Engliſh power, 

and aſſuring them of immediate ſupport. The Iriſh, fired with 

this intereſting intelligence, were aſhamed of their late conceſ- 

ſions; ſpread it with eagerneſs and triumph through all their Cox. 
aſſociates, and were impatient for ſome pretence to violate. their Camd. 
treaty.” Tirone, with his uſual diſſimulation, affected to tranſ- 

mit his letter to the lord-d eputy and council, to demonſtrate 

the ſincerity of his ſubmiſſion; at the ſame time, he took care 

to convey the aſſurances of a [ſpeedy invaſion to Pheagh Mac- 

Hugh, chieftain of the ſept of O'Birne, and principal inſur- 

gent of Leinſter ; as well as to the diſaffected of Munſter ; all MSS.Lamb. 
of whom were exhorted to take arms, and unite with the M. p. 258. 


Northerns, for the affiſtance of Chriſt's catholic religion. 


In the mean time Norris, who imagined that he had re- 
ſtored the peace of Ulſter, thought it neceſſary to march into 
Connaught, to ſuppreſs the commotions raiſed in this province. 

The malecontents had here contrived to ſeize ſome of the 
Engliſh forts, aud foiled the attempts of Bingham to recover 
them. Their numbers were fo conſiderable, - and their out- 

rages fo inſolent, that Norris demanded ſome additional forces 

from the lord-deputy, as well as a ſupply of proviſions, to en- 
able him to purſue them with the neceſſary vigour. ' Ruſſel, 

not diſpleaſed at his diſtreſſes, coldly replied, that the country Morvſ, 
was to ſupply the wants of his army; and that as to men, he ut 3 
could not ſend them, as he himſelf intended to march into the 

Weſt. And the united efforts of the lord-deputy and general 
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ſoon quelled the inſurgents of this province. One caſtle only 
made any ſhew of reſiſtance ; where the Iriſh gallantly replied 


to Ruſſel's ſummons, that they would not ſurrender, though 


his whole army were lord-deputies ; and accordingly obliged 
him to force it by ſtorm. Others fled to their private haunts, 
or ſubmitted ; pleading in alleviation of their offence, that they 
had been driven to rebellion by the intolerable oppreſſions of 
Sir Richard Bingham. And ſo clamourous and confident were 
theſe charges, and with ſuch attention were they received, that 
Bingham, in his impatience to juſtify his conduct, hurried 
without licence into England. The queen, inſtead of hear- 
ing his defence, ordered him inſtantly to priſon; from whence 
he was conveyed to Connaught, in cuſtody of Sir Conyers Clif- 
ford, who was appointed to ſucceed him as lord- preſident of 
this province. Commiſſioners were directed to hear his cauſe, 
in the place where his accuſers had full opportunity of proving 
their allegations. He was acquitted, reſtored to favour, and 
afterwards employed by the queen. 


Wax the male-contents of Connaught retired before the 
queen's forces, and reſerved themſelves for ſome favourable oc- 
caſion of returning to the field, the chieftains of the North 
grew ſtill more impatient of their late treaty, and ſtudied pre- 
tences to reſcind it. Tirone, in particular, complained of in- 


juries and provocations : inſolently adding to his liſt of griev- 


ances, that after the pacification of Connaught, the ſtate had 
preſumed to proſecute his friend and ally Pheagh Mac-Hugh, 
with others of the inſurgents of Leinſter. In revenge of this: 
intolerable wrong, the earl harraſſed the Engliſh garriſon at 
Armagh, cut off their proviſions, and inveſted the town. 
Norris again marched to the northern borders. Before his 
arrival the garriſon of Armagh had been obliged to capitulate, 


and were diſmiſſed with honour and ſafety : and agreeably to 


that infatuated policy, which the general had himſelf but too 
much 
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much favoured, a; commiſſion. arrived ſtom England for | treaty 
ing once again with the earl of Tirons, and accommodating 
the differences of the North by an amicable. conference, The 
rebel-earl had ventured on his patty boſtilities merely to keep 6 
alive the zeal and ſpirit of his -countrymen. ,,, The, ſucceſs of 4 
his practices in other provinces of Ireland, As well as of his 
negotiations with Spain, was as yet uncertain,, He. therefore 
gladly embraced the opportunity of delaying, and amuſing the 
Engliſh government. He attended the commiſſjoners with all Moryſon, 
the affectation of humility and reſignation, repeated. his ſolemn p. 43: 
afſeverations of the ſincerity and integrity of his intentions, 
pretended | to diſcover all the ſeeret practices of his aſſociates, 
and their correſpondence with Spain: ;.- -renopncing all his hopes 
of happineſs both here and-hereafter, val, he. were not truly 
and faithfully determined to approve himſelf a loyal ſubject to 
the queen, provided he might be W as a ſub- 
| ject, and protected . nge ) 91 
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A REPORT was now to be e to the : Englith Miki 
try of this conference, and. the; profeſſions of "Tirone. - 
commiſſioners were to wait for new inſtructions. Hoſtilities 
were ſuſpended; Tirone trained and exerciſed his men: a con- 
flux of the diſaffected from all quarters of the kingdom poured 
into his territory, were retained, and inſtructed i in the uſe of 
arms. Emiſſaries were privately diſpatched to raiſe the droop- 
ing ſpirits of the weſtern Iriſh, to concert ſchemes of inſurrec- 
tion with the rebellious ſepts of Leinſter, and to encourage 
the enemies of government in Munſter, to revenge the ſeve- | 
rities they had endured, and 'to' exterminate the new uſurpers: : » 
of their lands. Every day gave Tirone additional. ſtrength, 
and fairer proſpects of ſucceſs ; ſo that when raſtruGions. at- Ib. 45, 4 
rived for holding a ſecond conference, in which he was to be 
finally reſtored to favour, he recurred to his old: pretences, of 
breach, of promiſe on. the part of government; that his hoſ- AD. 1597s. 
tages 
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tägts kad l not been exchanged: according to agreement, nor re- 


Ritution made for the ravages committed in his lands; and 


that he could not attend the commiſſioners with ſafety or with 
honbür. This artifice produced a mean ſolicitation on the part 


of government to Tirene, that he would not wantonly reject 
the laſt offers of merey and reconciliation which: the queen 
would deign to make. He coldly replied, that he hadi little 
hope of any performanee of arkioles, das he had bern alteady 


deceived by confiding in the queen's officers :: that the inten- 


Moryſon, 
p. 47, 48. 


tions of the lord- general indeed were ever juſt and honour- 


able, but had been fatally counter-acted by the deputy : and 


'as Sir John Norris was ſpeedily to be removed from his com- 
mand, and the gtievatices ef the Northerns to be- ſubinitted 
to a new chief governour,' whoſe principles and character 
were entirely unknown, he had the leſs reaſon to expect an 


equitable concluſion. He condeſcended however to propoſe a 
time of conference, which (he well knew) could not be ac- 
cepted, provided it were held, contrary to expreſs directions 
of the queen, as a parley in open field; not in a i walled wa, 


as a ſubmiſſion of rebellious ſubjects. — — 


Non was this crafty lord deceived in the is inclligencs which 


, bad encouraged him to this reply. The Engliſh miniſters 
were aſtoniſhed' and provoked that 1 a commander as Nor- 


ris had not gained ſome brilliant and important advantages in 
Ireland. They conſidered neither his wants and difficulties, 


nor the nature of the ſervice in which he was engaged. And 
to the imperious ſpirit of the queen, the ill ſucceſs of thoſe 


conferences with Tirone, which the general had adviſed, was 


particufarly mortifying. The earl of Eſſex, her diſtinguiſhed 


favourite, had been the rival, and was the enemy of Norris. 
By his practices, a new lord-deputy, lord Burgh, a man of ſuf- 
ficient abilities in war, way ſent into Ireland with full powers, 


both in civil and military affairs. On his arrival, Sir John 
| Norris 
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1 Burgh entered aiichis bereue f Perſuar 
ſion of the futility and danger of liſtening to the inſidious pro- 
feſſions of Tirone, or hoping to bermiäte the diſorders of Ire-. 
land by conferences, and ignomittiious- eonceſſiens. He bad 

been inſtructed; and was reſolved; to- proſecute the rebels vi- 
gourouſfy. He deemetł it expedient, however,” at the inſtandes 
of Tirbne, to grant 4 Ceſfation of "arms or ent month} and 
employed the interval in' collecking his forees; and and concerting 
his operations. The earl of Kildare, the baron ef Frimble- nv. EY, 
ſton, and other lords of the Pale, attended His ſtandard with 146. 
their followers: and as he determined- to pierte tothe ve 
heart! of the northern infurrection, Sir Conyers Clifford — 8 
ordered to march his forces throu gh Connaught, and meet tie 
deputy at the fort of Phaekwater: O'Nial (bor fo wWüs the 
earl of Tirone ſtiled by his .countrynien) acted on his part 
with equal vigour; He lay with his main body ſtrongly en- 
trenched neat the town of Armagh. © 'Tirrel, a- degenerate 
Engliſhman, his aſſociate, was ſent into Leinſter with a troop 

of five hundred men, to encourage the rebellious ſeptst to make a 
powerful diverſion in this province. His emiſſaries in Connaught 
animated the malecontents to oppoſe the intended progreſs of 
Sir Conyers Clifford. And the. firſt commencement of hoſti-- 
lities ſeemed to preſage a. favourable iſſue to the Iriſh.” A. fon, 
of lord Trimbleſton was detached with a thouſand men to at- 
tack Tirrel and his party: but the experience and addreſs. of 
the rebel leader ſupplied, the deficiency of his numbers; he 
gave the royaliſts a total defeat, and ſent their young com 
mander a priſoner to O'N ial. Clifford, who led his imall body 
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of ſeven hundred men towards the northern province, found 
himſelf ſuddenly arreſted in his progreſs by two thouſand deſ- 
perate rebels, whom he was utterly unable to encounter. His 
only meaſure was to retreat; and in this his conduct was ſo 


judicious and ſucceſsful, that, although inceſſantly harraſſed by 


the enemy, in a march of thirty vs he yet * his 
g. without an conſiderable loſs. F $123 Han | 


: Io 15 F e e by theſe mortifications, BET 
into Ulſter, and reſolutely attacked; the northern army 'in their 
intrenchments. Their reſiſtance was obſtinate; but the Eng- 
liſh forces perſevered, and were ſucceſsful. They forced their 
way to the fort of Blackwater, which was. eaſily taken: but 
the rebels again appeared and renewed the attack; nor were 
they repelled without ſome loſs and danger. The deputy hav- 
ing ſtationed an Engliſh garriſon in the fort, reſolved to pierce 
to Dungannon, the chief reſidence of O Nial. The Iriſh 
forces occupied the defiles, and ſeemed determined to oppoſe 
his paſſage. But the ſudden death of lord Burgh neceflarily 
flackened all. military operations. The command devolved on 
the earl of Kildare, who deemed it moſt prudent to maintain 
the ground already gained. Nor did the earl long ſurvive the 
lord-deputy. His two foſter-brethren had fallen, in reſcuing, 
him from the enemy; and ſuch was the tenderneſs of affection 
ariſing from. theſe artificial bands of affinity, and ſuch was his 
ſenſe of their fidelity, that he pined with affliction, and died, 
N their fall. 


O the death of lord Burgh, the council, as uſual, com- 
mitted the reigns of government to Sir Thomas Norris, lord- 
preſident of Munſter, But at his own requeſt the queen im- 
mediately appointed a new adminiſtration. The civil govern- 
ment was committed to Loftus, archbiſhop of Dublin, and 
chancellor of Ireland, and to Sir Robert Gardiner, chief-juſ- 
tice ; the military was entruſted to the earl of Ormond, with 
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the title of lord-lieutenant of the army. So alarming were 


the diſorders of Leinſter, that the new general thought it ne-, 


ceſſary to confine himſelf to this province; while Sir Henry 
Bagnal was detached to the borders of Ulſter to awe the North- 
erns, and ſupport the garriſons of Armagh and Blackwater, 
But O'Nial, who dreaded that vigour which he had juſt expe- 
rienced from Engliſh forces, found it expedient to recur once 


again to his former artifices. He affected particular fatisfac- 


tion that ſo conſiderable a ſhare of authority in Ireland had 
been committed to the earl of Ormond, from whom he looked 
for the regards of a countryman; and addrefling himſelf in 
his uſual terms of humiliation to this lord, lamented his ſitua- 
tion, pleaded his grievances, and implored his favourable in- 
terpoſition with the queen, for pardon and protection to a re- 
penting offender, whoſe foul relapſes could not indeed be juſ- 
tified, but were palliated by the wrongs he had ſuſtained. 
This new overture to an accommodation was tranſmitted to 
the queen, and Ormond empowered to confer with him at 


345 


Dundalk. Here it was agreed that a ceſſation of arms ſhould Moryſon, 
be made for eight weeks, in order to give the northern lords p. 52, 53. 


an opportunity of ſtating their grievances at large, and tranſ- 
mitting them to the queen. Tirone on his. part, engaged to 
recal his forces from Leinſter ; to hold no correſpondence with 
Spain during the ceſſation, but to diſcover any intelligence he 
might receive from thence ; neither to commit, nor counte- 
nance any outrage, nor aid thoſe who ſhould preſume to violate 


the truce ; to give ſafe- conduct to her majeſty's officers ; to 


victual the fort of Blackwater; and, as a token of his humble 
duty, to deliver forty beeves for the uſe of the garriſon. Or- 
mond promiſed that the Northerns ſhould have the ſame per- 
miſſion to purchaſe proviſions in the Pale, which the queen's 
ſubjects were to be allowed in Ulſter; that none of Tirone's 
aſſociates depending on the truce ſhould be ſeized by the ſtate, 
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without his conſent ; and that the ſoldiery ſhould be reſtrained; 
from all violence and rapine. | | 


In the courſe of theſe treaties, ſo diſguſting in. the recital, 
another conference ſucceeded, in which the earl was informed 
of the conditions on which the queen was pleaſed to grant 
her gracious pardon to him, and all the inhabitants of Ti- 
rone. He was required to renew his. ſubmiſſion publicly and 
ſolemnly ; to detach himſelf from his confederates, diſperſe 
his forces, and. diſmiſs all ſtrangers; to renouncc the title of 
O'Nial, with all its pretended rights and juriſdictions ;. to re- 
pair the damages formerly made by him in the fort and bridge 
of Blackwater, and to furniſh the garriſon with proviſions at 
an equitable rate; to diſcover all his tranſactions with Spain; 
to admit a ſheriff into his country; to pay a fine in ſatisfaction 
for his offence ; to deliver up all traitors who ſhould attempt 
to conceal themſelves in- his lands ; to ſurrender the ſons of 
John O'Nial into the hands of Ormond ; and as a ſurety for. 
the faithful performance of theſe articles, to make his eldeſt ſon: 
an hoſtage. | | 


Tur humility of Tirone was by this time conſiderably a- 
bated. He canvaſſed all theſe articles: objected, and de- 
manded explanations. He could not engage to detach himſelf 
from his confederates, unleſs time were granted to them, to- 
come in and ſubmit, ſo that they might not charge him with 
a clandeſtine deſertion of their intereſts; if he diſmiſed all 
ſtrangers, he expected a ſafe- conduct for them: while he pro- 
miſed to renounce the name of O' Nial, he reſerved the rights 
uſually annexed to the chieftainry of his country. As he had 
not received the ſons of John O' Nial from the ſtate, he pe- 
remptorily refuſed to give them up. He agreed to receive a 
ſheriff, but required that a gentleman of the county only 
ſhould be choſen to this office; and that the appointment 
ſhould for ſome time be deferred. In conſenting to deliver up 


all 
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all diſloyal perſons who ſhould conceal themſelves in Tirone, 

he excepted thoſe who ſought refuge with him, in a cauſe of 
conſcience : and as to the demand of his eldeſt ſon, he utterly 
rejected it. Thus did he dictate the conditions on which he 
would accept his pardon. His pardon, at the preſſing in- 
ſtances of the earl of Ormond, received the great ſeal; and 

to confirm the hopes entertained by the queen and her mini- 
ſters of a ſpeedy reſtoration of tranquillity in Ireland, O Ruarc, Nloryſon, 
the principal inſurgent of Connaught, made an humble ſub- p. 54. 
miſſion to Sir Conyers Clifford, and promiſed for himſelf and 

all his followers faithful allegiance to the crown, and all the 
duties of good ſubjects. | 


Bur theſe hopes, ſo inconſiderately entertained, had the 
mortification of an immediate and a ſevere diſappointment. 
The eaſineſs with which the queen liſtened to the fair profeſ- 
ſions of a man whoſe inſincerity had been repeatedly diſco- 
vered, rendered her adminiſtration in Ireland contemptible to 
its enemies; and had for ſome time encouraged the difaffeted 
to rebel, when a ſlight ſubmiſſion, at the worſt, could purchaſe 
pardon and ſecurity, Tirone, with an affected diſregard of 
that mercy which he had fo eaſily obtained, or rather extorted, 
neglected to plead his pardon, or to proceed through thoſe 
forms of law neceſſary to reinſtate him in the condition of an. p. 57. 
loyal ſubject. In the late conference he had artfully demanded 
a ceſſation for one year; expecting, probably, that by this Carte's Intr. 
time the king of Spain would have opportunity to ſend him to Life of 
ſuccours ; and that the queen, who evidently regarded the af- mb 
fairs of Ireland with averſion and diſguſt, as a grievous embar- 
raſſment to her favourite purſuits, would inadvertently ſuffer 
her forces in this country to waſte, in a ſervice of diſtreſs, and 
an unfavourable climate. And although he could obtain but a 
truce of two months, yet he was not ignorant, that the pre- 
ſent ſhattered condition of the army obliged Ormond to grant 
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even this ſhort reſpite. Had he been gratified in his firſt de- 
mand, his diſſimulation might have been continued; but now, 
having diſcovered the real weakneſs of his enemy, he deter- 
mined to recommence hoſtilities, without the ſlighteſt regard 
to promiſes or treaties, which he conſidered as mere temporary: 
expedients. 


His firſt attempt was to cut off the Engliſh garriſon of Ar- 
magh from their uſual ſupplies of provifion ; and for this 
purpoſe he encamped between this town and that of Newry, 
where Bagnal was ſtationed with his forces. His brother 
Tirlaugh bad for ſome time ſerved in the Engliſh army: and 
now Conn, his baſtard-ſon, on ſome diſguſt, deſerted to Bag- 
nal. By their guidance he was enabled to paſs by the North- 
erns, through an unfrequented road, and not only to relieve 
his countrymen in Armagh, but to make an attack upon the 
camp of Tirone, which created ſome diſmay and confuſion, 
though not attended with any conſiderable advantage. Tirone 
retired ; and as Bagnal was too weak, and too cautious,, to 
venture on any conſiderable progreſs, the rebel earl proceeded. 
to attack the fort of Blackwater, his great obſtacle and diſ- 
grace, The works were rude and unfiniſhed ; but. a ſpirited 
garriſon, commanded by a valiant and experienced officer, ea- 
fily foiled the attempts of an enemy, whoſe violence was 
greater than their ſkill. Tirone determined to reduce them 
by famine ; and they endured their ſeverities with a manly 
reſolution. The ſtate was informed of their danger and diſ- 
treſs; and as the earl of Ormond was employed in reſtrain- 
ing the rebellious ſepts of Leinſter, Bagnal was reinforced, 
and directed to relieve the fort. The Iriſh writers inform us 
that he commanded, four thouſand five hundred foot, and five 
hundred horſe, compoſed of thoſe Engliſh veterans who had 
ſerved under Norris, both in France and Ireland, the forces of 
the Pale, and ſeveral well- affected Iriſh clans, At a diſtance 


of 
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of three miles from the fort, he found the northern army 

drawn up to oppoſe him, compoſed of the forces of Tirone 

and Tirconnel under their reſpeQtive leaders, and ſome troops vo Wore”, 
of Connaught commanded by Tur Mac-WiLLIiaM, amount- b 4h tae 
ing to four thouſand five hundred foot, and fix hundred horſe. chjortth. 

The generals on each fide were enflamed with mortal enmity: 7 
againſt each other ; and the ſuperſtitious Iriſh were driven 

even to phrenzy by their prieſts, who aſſured them from old 
prophecies, that this day would prove fatal to hereſy. Their 

aſſault was violent: and the diſpoſitions of Bagnal, we are 

told, were by no means judicious, In the heat of the en- Camden. 
gagement, an accidental exploſion of ſome powder. caſt the 
royaliſts into a dangerous diſorder ; and was immediately -fuc- 
ceeded by the death of their general, Who, in raiſing his bea- Sullivan, 
ver, received a fatal ſhot in the forehead. The victory of the ut ſup. 
Northerns was complete. Fifteen hundred ſoldiers of the 

royal army, and thirteen gallant officers, were flain in the Moryſon, 
field; and that the ſlaughter was not ſtill greater, is imputed P. 59- 
by the Engliſh writers to the bravery and addreſs of Montague, Camden. 
commander of the cavalry ;.. by the Iriſh, to the gallantry, Ian, 
of O'Reily, a loyal Iriſh chieftain, who loſt his life, in cover- £ 
ing the retreat. The Iriſh acknowledged no greater loſs than 

that of two hundred flain, and fix hundred wounded. They 
reckoned thirty-four enſigns taken, with other honours of 

war. But what was of real conſequence, they became maſ-- 

ters of all the artillery, ammunition, and provifions of the 

royal army, together with a. quantity of arms. The fort of 
Blackwater was immediately ſurrendered, and the remains of 

the royaliſts who had fled for ſhelter to Armagh, were ſoon: 
obliged to evacuate this town. 


IN CONSIDERABLE as this victory may be deemed, by thoſe 
who form their ideas from extenſive ſcenes of action; in jre- P- 1598 
land it was great, deciſive, and momentous. The illuſtrious 
O'NIAL 
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'O'Niar was every where extolled as the deliverer of his 


country: and the diſaffected in all quarters condemned their 
own weak and paſſive conduct, which had deprived them of 
the like glory. Thoſe of Ulſter who had wavered in their 
allegiance, now declared at once for their countrymen. In 
Connaught the revolt was general. The Iriſh ſepts of Lein- 
fter, who had hitherto confined themſelves to ſome ſhort occa- 
fional inſurrections, now broke out in full fury of .rebellion, 
and bad defiance to Engliſh government. The chieftain 
O' Moore had regained entire poſſeſſion of Leix, his antient 
patrimony ; and was enabled, at the inſtances of Pierce Lacey, 
a rebel of Engliſh race, and agent or O'Nial, to lead ſome 
forces into Munſter, in order to raiſe an inſurrection in this 
rovince. Various were the diſſaffections and complaints of 
the great Iriſh leaders of the South; and thoſe whoſe lands- 
had been forfeited in the Deſmond rebellion, harboured an 
implacable reſentment againſt the ſtate, Thoſe, who had un- 
dertaken the plantation of theſe lands, either entirely aban- 
doned them, or neglected to .fulfil their covenants : diſaffected 
Iriſh ſwarmed in their eſtates; and inſtead of being provided 
with two thouſand fighting men, no more than two hundred 
of Engliſh birth could be found among them, on the firſt 
entrance of the rebels into Munſter. Sir Thomas Norris, the 
lord-preſident, deemed it neceſſary to retire to Cork, and not 
without being harraſſed in his retreat by O'Moore. The flame 
of inſurrection was inſtantly lighted up, and ſpread through 
all the ſouthern province. The lords of Lixnaw, Fermoy, 
Mountgarret, Cahir, united with the Iriſh clans againſt the 


queen; thoſe Giraldines, who were known by the fantaſtical 


Iriſh titles of KNIGHT oF THE VALLEY, and The WHITE 
KnicnuT, joined in the rebellion : and to give their party 


greater weight and popularity, James, nephew to the late un- 


h lord Gerald, was by the agents of Tirone, folemnly in- 
appy 10 PN 
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veſted with the title of earl of Deſmond, which together with 


his lands, now to be recovered; he ſtipulated to hold in vaſ- Moryſon, 
ſalage to Tye O'NzAT. Having no enemy to encounter, the P. 61, 62. 


rebels every where committed the moſt deſperate and abomi- 
nable outrages; and particularly on the Engliſh undertakers, 
who fled from their dwellings, even when flight was leſs dan- 
gerous than defence; and became a prey to their vindictive 
enemies. 


NoTHING could be more melancholy, nor apparently more 
deſperate, than the preſent condition of Engliſh government. 
The royaliſts, cooped up in towns, acted every where on the 
defenſive, harraſſed and inſulted by the enemy, to whom the 
whole open country was abandoned, and who rioted in all the: 


enormities of revenge, luſt, and rapine, in every quarter. of. 
the kingdom. The chieftain of Tirone, who claimed the 


honour of all this havoc, diſpatched- his emiffaries to the king 
of Spain, magnifying his ſucceſſes, profeſſing his attachment, 
and requeſting ſuccours for the accompliſhment of a work hi-. 
therto attended with ſuch amazing ſucceſs; and at the ſame 
time, with a ridiculous inſolence, attempted to amuſe the earl. 
of Ormond by. new overtures of ſubmiſſion. Repeated diſ- 
patches were ſent into England, repreſenting the dangerous 
ſituation of Iriſh affairs, with preſſing inſtances for additional 
troops. The queen, more provoked at the vexatious burden, 

than ſolicitous. for the real welfare of her Iriſh dominions, . con- 
demned the conduct of Ormond in not undertaking the north- 
ern war in perſon, inſtead of entruſting it to Sir Henry Bag- 
nal; ordered him paſſionately to purge the army of Irith ; 
W Sir Richard Bingham, now reſtored to favour, to ſuc- 
ceed this unhappy officer as marſhal of Ireland; and on his 
ſudden death, appointed dir Samuel Bagnal to lead two thou- 
ſand men into this kingdom. They had been deſtined to form- 
2 garriſon at Loughfoyle on the back of the northern rebels; 
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but now it was deemed neceſſary to ſtation them in Leinſter, 
in order to ſtrengthen the heart of the kingdom. | 


Bur ſuch a proviſion was by no means thought adequate to 
the preſſing neceſſities of Ireland. At a time when this coun- 
try was one general ſcene of inſurrection, Elizabeth received 
intelligence from the king of Scots, that Philip of Spain was 
preparing for a powerful invaſion of her dominions ; that forty 
thouſand men were raiſed for a deſcent on England, as was 
ſuppoſed ; and twelve thouſand deſtined for the aſſiſtance of 
her rebel - ſubjects in Ireland. The preſervation of this king- 
dom was now become a ſerious obje& of attention in her 
councils; and fo forcibly were they impreſſed with the dan- 
ger and futility of all temporizing expedients, that it was uni- 
verſally agreed, that nothing but a formidable army, and an 


experienced general, could preſerve the realm of Ireland from 


Camden. 


the enemies of the crown. 


Tur earl of Efſex had for ſome time captivated the queen, 
by the charms of his perſon and converſation. And although 
he had lately, in a conſultation on Iriſh affairs, provoked her 
to an intemperate blow, by the unguarded haughtineſs of his 
demeanour, and paſſionately expreſſed his reſentment at this 
inſult, .yet was he reſtored to grace; at once the moſt popular 
lord in England, and the greateſt favourite with his ſovereign. 
The death of lord Burleigh left him without any rival in her 
confidence ; though ſtill expoſed to the envy of aſpiring cour- 
tiers, who interpreted all his actions with a ſecret malignity, 
while they had neither power nor confidence to attack him 
openly. On the preſent deliberations about the affairs of Ire- 
land, the queen had propoſed to commit the government of 
this kingdom to Blount lord Mountjoy. Eſſex warmly op- 
poſed it. He objected that this lord had not ſufficient expe- 


rience in the affairs of war, to be entruſted with a ſervice of 


ſach conſequence, and that his retired and ſtudious life was ill 


calculated 
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calculated for a courſe of vigour and activity. He TRETIF 
bitterly againſt the condutt of thoſe who had lately commanded 
the queen's-forces.in Ireland. They had ſuffered themſelves to 
be , amuſed with inſidious overtures and promiſes ; they had 


ce neglected to ſtrike at the very head of the rebellion; and 


« inſtead of planting their garriſons in the North, ſo as to hem 
« in the rebels of this province, and keep them in perpetual 
« agitation and diſtreſs, they, had waſted the queen's forces in 
*«. unneceſlary expeditions, without glory to themſelves, or 
advantage to the crown. 
obſerved, neceſſarily demanded a brave and ſkilful general, one 
of weight and dignity, one known to poſſeſs the confidence of 
his royal miſtreſs, and who, muſt therefore ſtand ſuperiour to 
the petty factions of Ireland, and every where command the 
due reſpect and deference. So diſtinctly did he mark out his 
own character, that his deſire of being inveſted with the go- 
vernment of Ireland could not be miſtaken, and both his 
friends and enemies concurred in rendering his deſire effectual. 
Whether he imagined that his intereft with the queen was 
too firmly eſtabliſhed to be at all affected by any ſhort ab- 
ſence from her court, and therefore the more freely indulged 
his paſſion for military glory; or whether he liſtened to thoſe 
Creatures, - who, in the ardour of their attachment, pleaded his 
right of ſucceſſion to the throne: and therefore wiſhed to 
ſtand -at, the head of a powerful army; certain it is, that he 
received the prefling inſtances of the court to undertake the 
conduct of Iriſh affairs, with an affected coyneſs, and ſecret 
pleaſure. His friends hoped- that, after a ſhort abſence, he 
ſhould return with a conſiderable acceſſion of honour, in- 
fluence,. and power: his enemies flattered themſelves, that if 


once removed from court, his engaging qualities would be gra- 
dually effaced from the mind of Elizabeth, and that his pride 
-and intemperance, would then make their full 1 on her 
| Vor. II. | ER" £54 2 12 by TFT 


imperious 


The conduct of | the. Iriſh war, he 
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imperious ſpirit. - Had they really dreaded any ſchemes of diſ- 
loyalty in this lord, their duty obliged them to oppoſe his 
being placed at the head of an army. But as their ſole object 
was, to give a free courſe to his confidence and precipitation, 
ſo as to make him author of his own rain, they concurred with 
the flattery of his friends, and the partiality of. the queen; 
and Eſſex, at the united inſtances of all, conſented to aſſume 
the government of Ireland. His patent was granted with the 
title of Lord Lieutenant, and with more extenſive power than 
almoſt any governour had enjoyed: beſides an extraordinary 
authority of pardoning all treaſons, even ſuch as touched the 
queen's perſon, of removing officers and conferring dignities, 
he was left to conduct the war at his own diſcretion, and fur- 
niſhed with an army of twenty thouſand men, ſuch a force as 
had not yet been ſent into Ireland, and ſuch as thoſe, who were 


ſtrangers to this country, conceived to be utterly irreſiſtible. 


Tur inſurgents of Ireland ſeemed. not diſmayed by this for- 


midable preparation; they even took occaſion from thence to 


Camden. 


confirm the inveteracy of the diſaffected, and to perſuade the 
wavering, that their very being now depended on uniting 
bravely with their countrymen. Our grievances,” faid they; 
e have been frequently laid before the throne, but without 
© redreſs or notice. Treaties have been violated ; ſubmiſſions 
received, with a ſhameful and contemptuqus diſregard to the 
moſt \.lemn promiſes ; our fortunes have been torn from us; 
our conſciences have been enſlaved ; but our oppreſſors, not 
yet ſatiated, now prepare to exterminate the wretched natives 
who have preſumed to aſſert their liberty, and thus to erect 
%a tyrannical dominion even over thoſe who call themſelves 
«« Englith ſubjects, and are ſo infatuated as not to diſcern, that 
« the preſent is the common cauſe of all.” Such was the 
alarm conceived or affected in Ireland, that the queen thought 
it neceſſary, by proclamation, utterly to diſavow all intentions 


againſt 
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againſt the liberty of a country, where ſhe had ſo great a number 

of loyal ſubjects; the war ſhe declared was to be directed only 

againſt the obſtinately rebellious ;* and that her mercy ſhould be 

ſtill extended to thoſe who ſought it by ſincere penitence and 

ſubmiſſion. Yet ſuch was the effect of theſe factious clamours, , P. 1469. 

or ſuch the unſhaken obſtinacy of the inſurgents, that when 

Eſſex arrived at Dublin in all the pomp of a military hero 

haſtening to afſured victory, he learned that the rebels of the 

ſeveral provinces exceeded the utmoſt number of. the forces, en 

aſſigned to him, were of abler bodies, more patient of the p. 7 . 

fatigues of war, and for the moſt part, better trained to arms, 

than his new levies : that the rebel-earl of Tirone, who had 

called a council of war on his arrival, reſolutely determined to 

oppoſe the queen's forces in the North, with a body of ſix = 
thouſand men; while O'Donnel, with four thouſand, was to chip mſlergv 7 
carry on the war in Connaught; that the rebels of Munſter pq ov cu a 
had bound themſelves by a ſolemn oath to be faithful to their 4 A4 4 14h— 
cauſe ; that not one of the inſurgents, as was uſual at the ap- : | 
pearance of great military preparations, deigned to ſubmit and 3" 

ſue for, pardon ; and that even thoſe ſubjects, who had not 

yet ſwerved from their allegiance, betrayed manifeſt ſigns of 

diſaffection and reluctance to ſerve the queen; and in many 

inſtances were known to hold correſpondence with the rebels. 


In ſuch alarming circumſtances, the earl commenced his ad- 
miniſtration in ſuch a manner, as gave the ſtrongeſt reaſon for 3 
ſuſpicion, that his ſole object was to ſtrengthen his own per- Moryton. 
ſonal power and influence. Contrary to the queen's directions, 
he made his intimate friend, the earl of Southampton, general of 
horſe ; and in deſpite of her remonſtrances, continued him in 
this command. With equal contempt of his inſtructions, he 
laviſhed the honour of knighthood, ſo highly, eſtimated at this 
time, on every perſon whom he thought worth purchaſing tv 
his party. He had been expreſsly commanded, agreeably oy 
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his own ſentiments declared in council, to ſtrike directly at the 
northern rebels; and at the. ſame time to plant garriſons at 
Loughfoyle, and Ballyſhannon, ſo as to ſurround them with 
his forces. But the Iriſh privy-counſellors, many of whom 
were deeply intereſted in the new-planted lands of Munſter, 
urged him to turn his arms to the relief of this province; and 
profeſſing deference to their opinion, he marched into the 
South. In his paſſage through Leinſter, he had the mortifi- 
cation of being conſiderably harraſſed by O' Moore, the chief- 
tain of Leix. Such petty incidents are diſregarded by the Eng- 
liſh writers; but the Iriſh boaſt, that their countrymen fell 
upon his rear with great advantage, killed a number of his 
men, and ſeveral officers; and that from a quantity of plumes 
of feathers taken from his gay ſoldiers, the place of action was 
called the Pass or PLumes. He arrived at his deſtination, 
only to lay ſiege to a caſtle belonging to lord Cahir; and by 
the, oppoſition he received from the titular earl of Deſmond, 
ten days were waſted in the reduction of it. So confident 
were the ene ny, notwithſtanding the inferiority of their num- 
bers, that it was reſolved to break from their retreats ſuddenly, 
and to attack different bodies of his army at once: but by 
ſome diſagreement among their leaders, the ſcheme miſcar- 
ried; and Eſſex was left to march through the province withs 
out oppoſition, and waſte his forces i in a fruitleſs purſujt of the 
rebels. 


Tu northern inſurgents in the mean time proceeded with 
addreſs and vigour. The chieftain of Tirone was indefatigable 
in confirming his adherents, and defeating every attempt to ſe- 
duce them. He ſtationed parties on the paſſes of Lough- 
foyle and Ballyſhannon, to oppoſe any Engliſh garriſons that 
might attempt to ſettle there. He received ammunition from 
Spain; und, in concurrence with O'Donnel, hired a conſider- 
able body of Scottiſh iſlanders to ſtrengthen their forces, which 


by 
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by this time amounted to nine thouſand foot, and fourteen 
hundred horſe. He choſe an advantageous ground between 
Dundalk and Newry, where he lay ſtrongly entrenched with 
his main body; declaring his reſolution of giving battle, and 
his confidence of ſucceſs. Even the rebels' of Leinſter, though 
leſs numerous, had now learned to 1: .ok on their enemies with- 
out terror. About fix hundred of the queen's forces were en- 
countered by the ſept of O' Byrne 3 and inſtead of bravely de- 
fending themſelves againſt inferiour numbers; were ſeized with 
a ſudden panic, and ſhamefully defeated. And when Eſſex re- 


turned into Leinſter with an enfeebled and diminiſhed army 


he could expreſs his vexation only by decimating the unfortu- 
nate troops, e ee ö and. eee the chief 
ö Nota. B. 2011 105 11903 40 , Kanton FI 


| Every inſtance of. his miſguided FR and every mor- 
tification of his arms, were received. with delight by his ene- 
mies in England. The ſanguine hopes Which Elizabeth had 
conceived of her favourite were entirely defeated, and every. 
artifice was uſed to, exaſperate her diſappointment. | The earl 
had written to the queen from Munſter, in terms totally dif- 
ferent from thoſe which his; raſh preſumption. had dictated in. 
England. He now expatiates on the ſuperiority of the enemy, 
repreſents the diſaffection as general, ariſing from an aver- 
nion both from the religion and government ot England; hints 
at the expediency of breaking the rebels by ſecret practices; 
at the neceflity of hunting out their prieſts, the chief agents 
in cementing, them: recommends it to. the queen, if ſhe would 
have a ſtrong party among the: Iriſh; to hide from them all 


purpoſe of eſtabliſhing Engliſh government, till their ſtrength 
ſhould be completely broken: Adviſes that the coaſts 5 


guarded, the towns oecupied by ſtrong garriſons, and 
vented from ſupplying the rebels: and upon 'compariſon of 
the advantages: N diſadvantages of the ſtate, expreſſes his 

| confidence, 
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confidence, that although the rebels be ſuperiour in number, 


have Wes bodies, and perfecter uſe. of arms, yet as the queen 
commands the towns and champain countries, has a, brave 
nobility and gallant officers, may cut off the enemy s provi- 
ſions, and lay their territories waſte, victory muſt in the end 
be certain, though the work of care, expence, and time. He 


concludes with a warm expoſtulation on the practices of his 


enemies, and the impreſſion they have made upon the queen; 


with paſſionate expreſſions of fidelity and attachment to her 
ſervice. 


Tais was anſwered by a ſharp reprehenſion of his ſouthern 
expedition, and a pe pe mandate to proceed againſt the 
inſurgents of the North. The carl pleaded the advice of the 
Iriſh council, who by their experience ſeemed moſt capable of 
directing his operations; and promiſed to march immediately 
againſt Tirone. Scarcely had his diſpatches been ſent away, 
when by other letters he declared, that for the preſent he was 
obliged to make an expedition into Leix and O Fally, to ſup- 
preſs the commotions of Leinſter; and that, in order bo enable 
him to proceed againſt the Northerns, it was neceſſary to ſend 
out of England an additional reinforcement of two thouſand 
men. The queen was aſtoniſhed and confounded. The ene- 
mies of the earl of Eſſex, who determined that he ſhould not 
be denied any means of ſucceſs he could deviſe, prevailed on 
her to grant his additional demand ; and Effex prepared for 
his northern expedition. 


Six Conyers Clifford, lord-prefident of Connaught, was or- 


dered to draw his forces to Beleek, in order to make a diver- 


ſion on that ſide, while Eſſex made his grand attack upon the 
rebels. He obeyed, and marched with fifteen hundred foot, 
and about two hundred cavalry; when O'Ruarc, one of the 
rebel-leaders, iſſuing ſuddenly from his ambuſh, with no more 
chan two hundred men, attacked the party in a e 
an 
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and embarraſſed ſituation, caſt them into confuſion, killed one 
hundred and twenty, among whom Clifford himſelf, and ſome 
other officers, fell at the firſt' onſet, and purſued his victory, 
till by the valour of the horſe he was again driven into his 
woods. But the queen's forces deprived of their general, and 
dreading to be again attacked by *O'Donnel, inftead of pur- 
ſuing their intended courſe, deemed it neceffary to return to 
their garriſon, © The loſs in this encounter was of little mo- 
ment, compared to the impreſſion made on the minds of the 
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ſoldiery. The Engliſh levies ſhewed the utmoſt reluctance to Moryſon, 
march through a ſtrange country, where at every ſtep they b. 90. 


were liable to be ſurpriſed; and deſerted in conſiderable num- 
bers. The Iriſh royaliits deſpiſed an unſucceſsful general, and 
fled to their countrymen. | Eſſex now wrote to England, that 
the whole number of forces under his immediate command 
amounted to no more than four thouſand effective men; that 


all his intended enterprizes muſt neceſſarily be ſuſpended, and 
that for chis ſeaſon he could but draw towards the borders of 
Ulſter three thouſand five hundred foot, and three hundred 


horſe. To juſtify this conduct, his letters were accompanied 


with the opinion of the principal N ſubſctibed and at- 
teſted. 


Wir this force the earl marched to the northern borders. 
Tirone, who, befides his expectations of powerful aſſiſtance 
from Spain, knew that the moſt effectual means of ruining 
the royal army was by protracting the war, determined to re- 


cur to his old artifices. He appeared with his forces at ae 
diſtance, and ſent a meſſenger to Eſſex to deſire a parley. He 
was anſwered that the lord lieutenant ſhould: meet him next. 
morning at the head of his army. He: again entreated for a 
conference, repeated his aſſurances that he would caſt himſelf 
upon the royal mercy ; and at length obtained permiffion to at- 
tend the earl of Eſſex at a ford near the principal town of the 


coui ty 
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county of Louth. There, was one Thomas Lee, who had for 
ſome years ferved 'in the Iriſh wars with goed credit, a drea- 
ture of the earl, and the intimate of Tirone. Te had ven- 
tured in the year 1594, to addreſs a letter an the queen, in 
which he fully ſtated the wrongs and grievances of this lord, 
and inſiſted upon the ſincerity and loyalty of his diſpeſitions. 
This man was, buſily employed, on the night preceding the 
intended conference, in patling between the two generals, and 


holding private interviews with each; a circumſtance which 


did not eſcape the enemies of the earl of Eſſex in England, 
who had their ſpies in his very camp.” And ſtill to encreaſe 
their ſuſpicions, the earl deigned to confer for a conſiderable 
time with Tirone, without any witneſs of their parley. The 
northern chieftain had an inſinuating and flattering addreſs. 
While Eſſex ſtopped at the bank of the river to receive his 
overtures, with the ſtatelineſs of a ſuperiour, the earl plunged 


into the ſtream up to his very ſaddle, as if with an W 


to caſt himſelf at the feet of this illuſtrious governour. He 
explained his grievances with a well diſſembled humility: poſ- 


ſibly was heard, not without ſome favour and partiality ; and, 


well informed of the character of Eſſex, ſeems to have gra- 
dually led him into a familiar and confidential ſtrain of. con- 
verſation, in which the lord lieutenant incautiouſly laid open 
ſome of the extravagant and crude ſchemes of his ambition. 
At leaſt it is confeſſed, that Tirone aſſured him, that if he 
would take his direction, he would make him the greateſt lord 
in England; and that ſhortly after this conference, he de- 


clared to his followers, that new diſorders were ſoon to ariſe 


in England, which would require his preſence in that country. 
When this private interview had been carried on for a conſider- 
able time, Eſſex at length called on Southampton, and five 
other principal officers to attend him. Tirone on his part 


- ſummoned his brother Cormac, and an equal number of his 


party. 
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Tux conference was now opened in due form, with ſuffi- 

cient witneſſes on each fide. Tirone repeated the grievances 

which had induced the Northerns to take arms, and propoſed 

the conditions on which they conſented to return to their alle- 
giance ; a general amneſty, a free exerciſe of religion, the reſto- . 
ration of their lands, and an exemption from Engliſh govern- 

ment. Eſſex promiſed to tranſmit their deſires to the queen, Moryſon, 
and was even accuſed of promiſing to prevail on her to grant P. 90. 
them, as highly equitable and reaſonable. In the mean time 

it was agreed, that a truce ſhould be made for fix weeks, to be 
renewed from time to time for the ſame term, leaving each 

party at liberty to renew the war on fourteen days previous no- 

tice: and if any of the confederate Iriſh ſhould refuſe to ad- 

here to this agreement, Tirone engaged to leave them to be 
Lorem by the lord-licutenant at his pleaſure. 


Tris accommodation, made with a faithleſs and inſidious 
enemy, was not neceſſary to complete the mortification of the 
queen, and the triumph of the enemies of her favourite. She 
did not impute the futile and diſhonourable procedure of the 
earl to any deficiency of ſpirit ; ſhe dreaded ſome clandeſtine 
ſcheme not yet unravelled ; ſhe faw the whole folly of firſt 
provoking a nobleman of a towering and impetuous ſpirit, and 
then entruſting him with a dangerous authority. She was 
heard to lament that Eſſex was poſſeſſed with defigns quite 6, _,.. 
different from the ſervice of his queen and country. Though 
urgently preſſed to recal him, ſhe would not venture to tempt 
his violence by ſuch a meaſure. She contented herſelf (before 
ſhe had yet heard of the ceſſation made with the Northerns) Moryſon, 
to addreſs a letter to her Iriſh governour and council, in which p. 91. 
the enlarged on all the miſcondu@ of the war, in ſuch ſtately 
terms of indignation and reſentment, as ſuited an offended 
ſovereign. Every word pierced deeply into the heart of Eſſex; 
and as he imputed the whole to the practices of his enemies, 
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his impatience burſt out into the moſt extravagant menaces of 
revenge. HI 64-7 | | 


His ſcheme was nothing leſs momentous (and he had enter- 
tained it for ſome time) than that of marching into England 
with the flower of his army, and executing his vengeance by 
force of arms; confident that his popularity would command- 
numbers ; and that in a kingdom which harboured many ſecret 
male-contents, they, who had no perſonal affection for the earl 
of Eſſex, would yet crowd to his ſtandard for the ſake of in- 
novation. The firſt ſuſpicions of this defign were carefully 
conveyed to the Engliſh court, by men purpoſely employed to 
watch every word and action of this earl, A rumour, induſ- 
triouſly propagated, that the king of Spain meditated an inva- 
ſion of England, was made a pretence for ſuddenly levying ſix 
thouſand men in London, of whom three thouſand were ap- 
pointed to guard the queen's perſon. Intelligences le(s alarm- 
ing were received from Ireland; and theſe levies were {ſpeedily 
diſbanded. The temperate counſels: of the earl of Southamp- 
ton, the intimate ſriend of Eſſex, and of Sir Chriſtopher Blunt, who. 
was married to his mother, ſerved to allay the firſt fury of his 
reſentment : they urged the odiouſneſs, iniquity, and diſloyalty 
of his deſign, and perſuaded him to adopt leſs obnoxious mea- 
ſures. He had the precaution ſoon after his arrival in Ireland, 
to obtain a warrant from the queen, empowering him at any 
time, without waiting for eſpecial ſummons, to repair to Eng- 
land, and delegate his government to two lords juſtices ; pro- 
vided that he ſhould never adventure to return, until the king- 
dom ſhould be fo ſettled, that no danger might ariſe from his 
departure; a matter whereof he was commanded to take eſpe- 
cial care, as he would anſwer it. He determined to avail him- 
ſelf of this warrant, although the queen's laſt letter expreſsly 
directed him to attend to the affairs of his government. He 
recollected that the earl of Leiceſter had returned from the 
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Low Countries contrary to command, had made his peace with 
the queen, and confounded his enemies. Hoping no leſs ſuc- 
ceſs, he ſuddenly departed with ſome few gentlemen in his train, | 
leaving the government to the chancellor Loftus, and Sir George 


Carew ; appeared at court before his intentions were ſuſpected ; Winwood, 


ruſhed through the apartments, covered with duſt and ſweat, 
and ſurpriſed the queen, who was newly riſen, and dreſſing 
in her bed-chamber, by falling on his knees before her, and 
kiſſing her hand. In the firſt unguarded emotions of her heart, 
ſhe forgot his errours, and received him graciouſly. But when, 
on ſerious recollection, her pride was awakened, and her po- 
licy found leiſure to operate, her demeanour became totally 
changed ; ſhe commanded him to confine himſelf to his cham- 
ber, until her further pleaſure ſhould be known. She directed 


her council to examine him; and as the explanations of his Canden. 


conduct were by no means ſatisfactory, he was committed to 
the cuſtody of the lord-keeper, 


 InsTzAD of purſuing this unhappy lord through the vieiſſi- 
tudes of his fortune, down to his fatal cataſtrophe, we are ne- 
ceſſarily confined to Ireland, and the effect which his departure 
produced on the diſorders of this kingdom. That the Iriſh in- 
ſurgents had at all ſuſtained the ſtorm of ſuch an armament as 
Eſſex had led againſt them, was no inconfiderable encourage- 
ment to their rebellion ; as it was not probable that England 
ſhould ever make any more formidable effort to reduce them. 
Tirone, who had not only been unaſſailed, but admitted to 
treat on terms of equality with the queen's general, felt his 
own conſequence ; extended his views, and preſſed on, inde- 
fatigably, in what he deemed the path of honour. Scarcely 
had the earl of Eſſex returned to England, when new ſupplies 
of money and ammunition arrived from Spain, and new aſſur- 
. ances that the northern Iriſh ſhould ſoon receive a powerful 
reinforcement from this country. Don Mattheo Oviedo, a 
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Spaniſh eccleſiaſtic, on whom the pope had conferred the title 
of archbiſhop of Dublin, arrived with theſe ſupplies ; and as 
a token of the paternal affection and extraordinary reverence of 
the pontiff for the prince of Ulſter (as Tirone was called) pre- 
ſented him with an hallowed plume, which the holy father. 
gravely declared to be the. feathers of a phenix. 


hg 


ELEVATED by this flattering mark. of attention, Tirone 
now declared himſelf the champion of the holy faith ; and in 
full confidence of ſucceſs, ſoon. after the expiration of the firſt 
period of his truce, recommenced hoſtilities. The royaliſts, 
who were not well prepared to oppoſe him, expoſtulated on 
this violation of his treaty. He coldly replied that he had 
given the neceſſary notification of his intentions; nor was it 
in his power to recal them, as his. confederates. had been diſ- 
patched into. different quarters of the kingdom to. renew the 
war. The earl of Ormond, who had been again appointed 
lord-lieutenant of the army, now proceeded to make head 
againſt the Nortnerns with ſuch forces as he could collect; when 
Tirone happily deemed it expedient to parley ; and, aſtzr ſome 
arrogant menaces, which were retorted with due ſpirit, to re- 
new the ceſſation for a month. In this interval, the rebel 
lord, whoſe conſequence encreaſed daily, publiſhed a. * mani- 
feſto addrefled to all his countrymen, exhorting them to for- 

| ſake. 


It was conceived in the following terms. : 

« Uſing hitherto more than ordinary favour towards all my countrymen, 
both for that you are generally by your profeſſions Catholicks, and that na- 
turally I am. inclined to affect you, I have for theſe and other conſiderations 
abſtained my forces from attempting to do you hindrance ; and the rather for 
that I did expect in proceſſe of time you would enter into conſideration of the 
lamentable eſtate of your poor country moſt tyrannically oppreſſed, and of 
your own gentle conſciences in maintaining, relieving, and helping the ene- 
mies of God and our country, in wars inſallibly tending to the promotion of 


hereſie. 
« But now ſceing you are ſo obſtinate in that in which you have hitherto 


continued 


as n . f 2 A 7-1; 


ſake the ſhameffil cauſe of hereſy, which they had fo long 
abetted,. or at leaſt not oppoſed ;: to take arms and unite with 
him. 


continued, of neceſſitie I muſt uſe ſeverity againſt you, whom -otherwiſe 1 
moſt. entirely loved, in reclayming you by compulſion, when my long tolle- 
rance and happy victories, by God's particular favour doubtleſsly obtained, could 
work no alteration in your conſciences. x 

« Conſidering notwithſtanding the great calamitie and miſerie whereunto you 
are . moſt likely to fall, by perſevering in that damnable eſtate, in which hi- 
therto ye have lived, having thereof commiſeration, hereby I thought good 
and convenient to forewarne you, . requeſting. everie of you to. come and 
joyn with me againſt the enemies of God and our poor country. If the ſame. 


ye do not, I will uſe means not only to ſpoil you of all your goods, but ac- 


cording to the utmoſt of my power ſhall work what 1 can to diſpoſſeſs you of 
all your lands; becauſe you are the means whereby warres are maintained 
againſt - the exaltation of the Catholick. faith. Contrarywiſe, . whoſoever you 
ſhall be, that ſhall joyne with me; upon my conſcience, and as to the con- 
trary I ſhall anſwer before God, I will imploy. myſelf to the utmoſt of my 
power, in their defence and for the extirpation of hereſie, the planting of the 
Catholick religion, the delivery of our country of infinite murders, wicked 
and deteſtable policies, by which this kingdom was hitherto governed, nou- 
riſhed in obſcurity . and ignorance, maintained in barbarity and incivility, and 
conſequently of infinite evils, which are too lamentable to be rehearſed. 

And ſeeing theſe are motives moſt laudable before any man of conſideration, 
and before the Almighty moſt meritorious, which is chiefly to be reſpected, . 
I. thought myſelf in conſcience bound, ſeeing God hath given me ſome 
power, to uſe all means. for the reduction of this our. poor afflicted country 
unto the Catholick faith, which can never be brought to any good paſs, with- 
out either your. deſtruction or helping hands: hereby proteſting that I neither 
ſeek your lands, nor goods, nor do I purpoſe to plant any in your places, if 
you will adjoyn with me, but will extend. what priviledges and liberties that. 
heretofore ye have had, if it ſhall ſtand in my power: giving you to under- 
ſtand upon my ſalvation, that chiefly and. principally I fight for the Catho- 
lick faith. to be planted throughout all our poor country, as well in cities 


as elſewhere, as manifeſtly might appear, by that I rejected all other condi-. - 


tions proferred to me, this not being granted; which eftſoone before by 

word of mouth I have proteſted, and do hereby proteſt, that if I had gotten 
to be king of Ireland, without having the Catholick religion which before I have. 
mentioned, I would not the ſame accept 95 


© Yet: 
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him in defence of the liberty of their country, .and chiefly of 
the catholic religion, for which he principally contended, "ad 
which 


— 


re Vet ſome other very catholickly given, to cover their bad conſciences with 


cloaks of affected ignorance, will not ſeem to underſtand my good meaning 


therein, but according to their own corrupt conſciences and judgments, con- 
ſter my warres to be for my particularities, affirming that I never mentioned 
any points of religion in any articles of agreement which were to paſſe be- 
tween the qucen's governours and me; contrary- to my firſt article of agree- 


ment, which was to paſſe between me and the lord of Ormond, the general 


of all the queen's forces in Ireland ; though very craftilie the. ſane, as I was 
given to underſtand long after, was ſuppreſſed by them. 

« But ſome no doubt malicioufly given are not contented' to admit my warres 
to be lawfull, affirming that the ſame were begun upon ſome particular caules : 
which I admit 2s a thing impertinent, ſeeing the continuance thereof, as 
plainly to all men appeareth, 1s for the chiefeſt motive, or at leaſt was a 
principal part thereof. Albeit the ſame was not then manifeſt, becauſe ſo - 
good a. cauſe ſhould not be committed to ſo doubtfull an entertainment as my 
power was then like to afford ; and leaſt a catholick cauſe ſhould receive any 


diſgrace, or ſhould be ſcandalized by hereticks, I refrained myſelf from giv- 


ing others to underſtand my intentions. 
„ Which, notwithſtanding many catholicks underſtanding, doe think them- 
ſelves bound to obey the queen as their lawful prince: which is denyed; 
in reſpe& that ſhe was deprived of all ſuch kingdoms, dominions, and poſ- 
ſeſſions; which otherwiſe perhaps ſhould have been due unto her, and conſe- 
quently of all ſubjection, inſomuch as ſhe is left a private perſon, and no 
men bound to give her obedience ; ; and beyond all this, ſuch as were ſworne 
to be faithful unto her, were by his holyneſs abſolved from performance 
therecſ, ſeeing ſhe is, by a declaration of excommunication, prpnounced a 
heretic ; neither is there any revocation of the excommunication, as ſome 
catholicks do moſt falſely, for particular affection, ſurmiſe : for the ſentence 
was in the beginning given for herefie, and for continued hereſie the ſame 
was continued. It is a thing void of all reaſon, that his holyneſs ſhonld 
revoke the ſentence, the perſe vering in hereſie, yea, in miſchiefing and perſe- 
cuting the catholicks. 
© But it may be, there was a mitigation made in favour of catholicks, by 
which they might be licenſed in civil matters preciſely to give her, during their 
unability, obedience ; but not in any matter tending to the promotion of 
hereſie. Wherefore, I earneſtly beſeech you all catholicks, and good loving 
| countrymen 
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which was ſo dear to him, that no perſonal advantage ever 

ſhould prevail upon him to abandon its ſacred intereſts. 

By affecting to make a pilgrimage to the holy croſs of Tip- Sulliv. p. 

perary, he impreſſed the Populace with an idea of his exalted 1228 

piety, and at the ſame time gained an opportunity of concert- 

ing meaſures with his ſouthern aſſociates. The titular earl of 

Deſmond, whoſe pride encreaſed with the power of his patron, 

and was inflamed by his petty ſucceſſes, addreſſed a letter to Pacat. Hib. 

the king of Spain, inveighing againſt the tyrannical govern- P42. 

ment of the queen, exceeding that of Pharaoh or Nero; boaſt=. 

ing his own magnificent exploits, in rooting out her Engliſh. 

ſettlers from the ſouthern. province, and reclaiming all. the 

nobility of Munſter to a dutiful- obedience to the church, and. 

to his own authority ; and praying to be ſupplied with men 

and anmunitian. that he might reduce thoſe towns to which 
| his 


countrymen, as you tender the exaltation of the catholic faith, and the utter 
extirpation of hereſie, in this our poor diſtreſſed country, to conſider the 
lamentable and moſt miſerable ſtate thereof. And now let us join altogether, 
to deliver this poor kingdom from. that infection of hereſie, with which it 
is, and ſhall be, if God do not ſpecially favour us, moſt miſerably infected: 
taking example by that moſt chriſtian and. catholick country of France; 
whoſe ſubje&s, for defence of the catholic faith, yea, againſt their moſt na- 
tural king maintained warres ſo long, as by their means he was conſtrained. 
to profeſs the catholick religion, duely ſubmitting himſelf to the apoſtolick 
ſee of Rome ; to which doubtleſs we may bring our countcy, "_u en your 
helping hands to the ſame. 

« As for myſelf, I proteſt before God, and upon my ſalvation, I have been 
proferred oftentimes ſuch conditions, as no man ſeeking his own private com- 
modity, could: refuſe. But I, ſeeking the publick utilitie of my native country, 
and means for your ſalvation, will profecute theſe warres, until that generally. 
religion be planted throughout all Ireland. 

« 80 I reſt, praying the Almighty to move your flinted hearts, to prefer the 
commodity and profit of our country before your own private eaſe. 

Dunaveag, the fifteenth day of November, 1 599. 
E. MSS. Epiſ. Sterne. 
Bibl. Trin. Coll. Dub. O'NEALE.“ 
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Pacat.. Hib. his enemies had been driven for ſhelter. Another letter, ſigned 


by O'Neal, Deſmond, Macarthy-More *, and Dermond Macarthy 
was diſpatched to pope Clement; evidently the compoſition of 


an eccleſiaſtic. In the warmeſt terms of piety and zeal, they 


proſtrate themſelves before the FATHER oF SPIRITS UPON 
EARTH, imploring his compaſſionate relief for his ſpiritual - 
ſons, to enable them to ſubdue thoſe who are enemies to their 
Sion, and oppoſe the building of the walls of their Jeruſalem. 


They earneſtly ſolicit bis holineſs to make a proviſion of pious 


and learned paſtors, for their afflicted church, whom they pro- 
miſe to cheriſh and protect; and they beſeech him to renew 
the ſentence of excommunication fulminated by his predeceſ- 
ſors againſt Elizabeth, which would enable them, Eis faithful 
ſubjects, to act with greater ſucceſs in the defence of His king- 
dom of Ireland. In return to this application, the pontiff 
contented himſelf with publiſhing a bull, whereby he granted 
to the prince Hugh O'Nial, and all his confederates and aſ- 
ſiſtants, the ſame ſpiritual indulgences uſually conferred on 
thoſe who fought againſt the Turks, for recovery of the Holy 
Land. | 


WuHiLE the inſurgents thus laboured to alienate the minds of 
thoſe who ſtill adhered to the queen, and were preparing to 
renew 'the war, .in full confidence of ſucceſs, the royaliſts were 


proportionally diſmajed. - Nor was it an inconſiderable aggra- 


vation of their, preſent diſtreſs, that two of their ableſt officers, 
Sir Warham St. Leger, and Sir Thomas Norris, were cut off in 
ſome petty encounters. Their only hopes were, that they 
might act on the defenſive for a while. Ormond was indefa- 


tigable 


* Macarthy-More, or the Great, was the deſignation of the Iriſh chieftain of 
this ſept. The honour had been conferred on a baſe fon of the earl of Clancar- 
thy. But Tirone now contrived to deſpoſe him, and to veſt the chieftainry in 


Florence Macarthy, a man more devoted, and more uſeful to his purpoſes. Pacat- 
Hib. p. 20. Ed. Lond. 1633. 


tigable in ſtrengthening and ſupplying the forts and garriſons, 


1 and collecting the forces of the Pale. He repreſented the dan- Carte ut 


gers and apprehenſions of the well- affected to the Engliſh mini- ſupra. 
ſtry; and urgently ſolicited, that ſome effectual proviſions 

ſhould be made for their protection, before the rebels might 

be enabled to break into the Pale, and overwhelm them. At 

the ſame time he marched into Munſter, on the expiration of 

the truce, and, by his activity, foiled ſome attempts of Tirone, 3 


and gained ſome advantages over his confederates. 7 
ordnet Nor 
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G V. 

Lerd Mountjoy, chief governour.— Deſpiſed by the Iriſh,— Attempts 
to ſurround Tirone,-—who eſcapes fron Munſter, and gains 
His northern quarters, — Sir George Carew, lord prefident 
of Munſter, attends the earl of Ormond to a parley with 
O' Moore. — Ormand ſeized by the rebels, — Rebels elated. — Fea- 
_ loufies and ſuſpicions of the friends of government. Terms pro- 
poſed for the enlargement of Ormond. —Rejefed by Mountjoy.— 
His operations and ſucceſs in Ulfter.—Their influence. Rebels 
of Leinſter harraſſed and difireſſed —Ulfter deſolated. — Tirone 
harraſſed, diſtreſſed and deſerted. —Progreſs of Mountjoy inter- 
rupted by intelligence from England. — His fears diſipated.— 
His manner of conducting the war. — He divides the Nortberns.— 
Deprives the rebels of ſubfiſtence.—T They are deprived of foreign 
Supplies, by the ſcheme of a new coinage.—The queen's ſoldiers 
impoveriſbed.— Services of Mountjoy approved by the queen.—- 
Cauſes of diſcontent and rebellion in Munſter. — Leaders and pre- 
parations of the revels.—Carew practices againſt the rebel- 
leaders.—Titular earl of Deſmond ſeized and reſcued. — Progreſs 
of Carew.—Diſtreſſes of the rebels.—Fames, ſon of the rebel earl 
of Deſmond, ſent into Ireland. His adventure at Kulmallock. 
— Munfter rebels ſubmit in great numbers.—Rumour of a Spaniſh 
invaſion.— Its effe&.—Titular earl of Deſmond ſeixed and deliver- 
ed to Carew.—The defigns of Spain confirmed. — Precautions of” 
Carew.—Spaniſh fleet in the harbour of Kinſale.— Mountjoy and 
Carew proceed to Corke.—The time of the Spaniſh deſcent unfa= 
vourable.—T Ihe place inconvenient.—T he Spaniards ſeparated.— 
Don Juan d Aquila befieged in Kinſale. The Northerns march to 
hrs ſupport —Carew attempts to intercept them; but in vain,— 
Feayaliſis reinforced. —Progreſs of the fiege.— Don. Juan s anſaer 
1 to the ſummons of the lord depuiy.— Six Spaniſh ſhips arrive at 
Caftlebaven.. 
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Caſtlebaven. M bich produces a general revolt of the Iriſh. 
Admiral Leviſton repulſed —Diftreſs of the befiegers.—Scheme 

of Tirone for completely reducing tbem. Don Juan urges him to 
an engagement.—Defeat of the Iriſh confederater.—Fligbt of 

O'Donnel and Tirone.— Don Juan aſtoniſbed and provoked. 10 

Treats with the lord deputy.— Hir ftatelineſs and contempt of 

the Iriſh.—T he capitulation opportunely concluded. The 55 

poſt ſurrendered. O Sullivan ſeizes Dunboy.——The caftle af- 

faulted by Carew. Deſperate efforts of the governour in his ex- 
firing moments.—War revived in Munſter with rancour and 
cruelty. — Terminated by Carew. — Mountjoy proſecutes the 

| Northerns. — Hideous calamity of the rebels.— Tirone ſuet for 
mercy.— Hit overtures atcepted.—Irreſolution of the queen. 

Inconſiſtency of her inſtruttions —Mountjoy concludes the treaty 

with Tirone.— His ſubmiſſion to the deputy.—Renewed, on advice 

of the death of Elizabeth, to Gar; her e 


T the time when Tirone, the great leader of the Iriſh 
inſurgents, was buſily employed in Munſter confirm- 

ing his aſſociates, taking hoſtages from the ſuſpected, carrying 

on his foreign correſpondence, and concerting his future ope- , 3 
rations; when the gallant army, led by the earl of Eſſex, had B. 1 
been reduced to fourteen thouſand foot and twelve hundred p. 101. 118. 
horſe, to be diſtributed through every province of the iſland ; 

the men waſted by difeaſe, and dejected by ill ſucceſs, the 

officers diffident and deſponding; the number of the rebels 
conſiderably increaſed, their pride and confidence enflamed, 

and their cauſe ſecretly favoured, even by thoſe who appeared 

beſt affected to the ſtate ; Charles Blunt, lord Mountjoy, was b An 
appointed by the queen lord deputy of Ireland, and aſſumed 15996. 
the reins of government. He arrived at Dublin without pa- N. S. 
rade or pomp; and ſuch was the mean opinion formed of his 
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military character, by the rude and boiſterous Iriſh, who miſ- 
took the reſinement of his manners for effeminacy, that 


Tirone exulted in the choice made of a commander, who 


would 1% the ſeaſon of action while his breaßſaſt was pre- 


pared. The queen herſelf ſeems to have entruſted him with 


Ibid. p. 132. 


this charge, not without ſome diffidence and caution; for the 
earl of Ormond was ſtill continued lord lieutenant of the army; 
and her prineipal reliance ſeems to have been placed on this 
nobleman, and on the abilities and experience of Sir George 
Carew, whom ſhe conſtituted lord preſident of Munflec.? 


Tue ee h Mountjoy ed were hs ame 
which Eſſex had fatally neglected, to plant ſtrong garriſons at 
Loughfoyle and Ballyſhannon, fo as at any time to fall from 
theſe quarters. upon the Ulſter rebels; to ſtation others at 
Armagh, Blackwater, and ſuch other quarters as might check 
their irruptions into the Pale; and by thus encompaſſing the 
Northerns, either to confine them at home, and to cut off their 
ſupplies ; or, if they ſhould break out into other diſtricts, to 
have their lands and effeQs at the mercy of the queen's troops. 
But the very day after his arrival, intelligence was received from 


- Ormond, that Tirone now lay with a conſiderable force, in the 


Ibid p. 125. 


132. 


weſtern part of Munſter; that the troops of the earls of Tho- 
mond and Clanricarde, thoſe of the commiſſioners for executin 

the office of ' preſident of Munſter until the arrival of Carew, 
and thoſe commanded by Ormond himſelf, were ſo ſtationed, 
that he could not poſſibly eſcape, except by the weſtern borders 
of the Pale; fo that if the deputy ſhould draw his forces thither, 
he would have a fair opportunity of intercepting, and encoun- 
tering him with advantage: Mountjoy, in conſequence of theſe 
advices, - marched to Molingar ; where, after expecting the 


enemy for ſome time, and being amuſed with various reports, 
he at length learned, that Tirone had contrived to pals the river 


Inny, and fled with ſuch precipitation into the North as plainly 
ſhewed. 


% 


- 
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been greatly . magnified, An eſcape ſo, mort ing paturally 


A 


his motions. Of the earl of; Clanricarde in particular, it was 
reported, that Twone had practiſed with him, and that he only 


15 numbers had 
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waited the return of his ſon, lord Dunkellin, from England, Moryſon, 


to declare openly fot the rebels. But an] unexpected incident P: 133: 


f 


ſerved to faſten - ſuſpicions upon a character of till greater con- 


- 


* 


Ormond, , who informed him that he was the next morning to 
hold a parley with O Moore, the ptincipal rebel of Leinſter; 


inviting him and the earl of Thomond, his companion, to at- 


tend, the. conference. . They, complied, adviſing che catl, that 


o 4 14 my « * 416908 — FICK 45 , _ | 
his own troop ol two hundred horſe, joined by that of one 


hundred, , which, was in the prefident's train, ſhould attend 
#344 1141 13 44 * * Fin, 5 iT 11 * Pri. | . x 
them. as a guard. Ormond Nightly anſwered, that the'precau- 


. a 4917 1 1 , S373 $502 Die 
tion was unneceſſary, and even commanded his own troop to 


halt within two miles of the appointed place of meeting ; ad- 
vancing only with ſeventeen armed men; while O Mdore . 
waited him with a complete band of pikemen, leaving his chief 
body, conſiſting of five hundred foot and twenty horſe,” in dn 
adjacent wood, ready to ruſh. out at his command. Carew, 
who diſliked the ſituation of the place, the circumſtances, and 
the behaviour of the enemy, preſſed the carl of Ormond to. 
retire : but after a long and fruitleſs conference with O'Moore,. 
he demanded to ſpeak with, one Archer, a jelvit,” nated as*a 
great incendiary, While he was. engaged with him the rebel 
troop gradually advanced, ſurrounded his company, and at 
length ſeized the earl. Carew and Thomond ſpurred forward, 
and burit through them, ſo as to effect their eſcape with ſome 


pt 


ment of Munſter, he was received, at, 179 95 by, the ear] of p. 24. 
N 


nc bas danger: 


On the departure ef git George Carqw for his govern- pacat, iv. 
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danger and diffculty. Otmond temained their priſbner; 
nor could his troop be perſuaded to attempt the reſcue of their 
lord. v2 mt : | nee ths $37 FOOL ©, 


Tux rebels of all quarters were conſiderably elated at this 
event, while the friends of government in this time of dan- 
ger and jealouſy, eaſily entertained ſuſpicions, that a leader, 
who had uſually acted with due circumſpection, could not have 
ran ſo blindly into danger, unleſs he had formed a clandeſtine 
ſcheme of delivering himſelf into the hands of the rebels. It 
was ſuggeſted that he had held many private conferences 
with Tirone, and lately received letters from this chieftain ; 
that his followers daily practiſed with the rebels, and were evi- 
dently diſaffected to the queen's ſervice ; that now, when they 
had loſt their head, they might take their part without re- 
ſtraint, or perhaps would be ſoon called by the earl himſelf to 
ſerve againſt the queen. Mountjoy, who poſſibly was not diſ- 
ſatisfied at the removal of a man who trivalled him in autho- 
rity, and conceived that this event might induce the queen to 
ſend him reinforcements from England, affected to treat it 
with indifference. He received in a ſhort time from O' Moore, 
the terms on which the earl's liberty was to be purchaſed: 
that her majeſty's garriſons were to be removed from his terri- 
tory of Leix, and ſufficient ſecurities given that none others 
ſhould be planted there; that if theſe ſecurities ſhould be de- 
"nied, then the garriſons of O'Fally alſo ſhould be removed; 
that O'Moore and his followers ſhould be received into pro- 
tection for ſix weeks, and during this interval no forces ſhould 
be ſent againſt their confederates of Ulſter. Mountjoy re- 
je Red theſe inſolent overtures with a filent diſdain, and pro- 
ceeded in his military operations. | 


SEVERAL detachments had been already ſent to Dundalk, 
Ardee, Kells, Newry, Carlingford, to keep the Northerns in 
awe, and confine them to their own territory. Sir Henry 

Dowkra, 
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Dowkra, a brave Engliſh officer, was deſtined to the command 
of four thouſand men, to be ſtationed at Loughfoyle, the 
meaſure of greateſt conſequence (as the intended lodgment at 
Ballyſhannon had been neceſſarily delayed). And now having 
provided for the fecurity of Leinſter, and ſent ſupplies to the 
Engliſh garriſons of Leix and O'Fally, in deſpite of the boaſted 
oppoſition of O Moore, Mountjoy ' proceeded northwards, .'in 
order to favour the deſcent of Dowkra, by drawing off the at- 
tention of Tirone. He found this chieftain entrenched be- 
tween Newry and Armagh, and prepared to diſpute his paſſage. 
He attacked him vigourouſly ; and after. ſome refiſtance drove 
the Northerns to their woods with. more. diſgrace than loſs. 
To crown this ſucceſs, intelligence. was received, that Sir 
Henry Dowkra, after ſome inconſiderable oppoſition, had made : 


good his landing at Loughfoyle, and was buſily employed in Ib. p. 134 
fortifying the city of ST” 7999 


Moryſon, : 4 
P- 1 5 1. 


THE power and conſequence of an Iriſh chiefeein, above all 
others, depended: on opinion. The diſhonourable retreat of 
Tirene from Munſter, the defeat which he ſuſtained in his en- 
counter with the lord- deputy, and the ſettlement of the Eng- 
liſh forces at Loughfoyle, were events which had a marvellous 
impreſſion upon the fickleneſs of the Iriſh, To Dowkra they 
deſerted in great numbers; to the lord- deputy ſome of their 
principal p:rtizans applied for pardon and protection. Sir Ar- Ib. p. 155. 
thur O'Nial, ſon of the late Tirlaugh Lynnough, made over- 
tures of ſubm iſfion, hoping to be inveſted with the title-ana!®- p. 156. 
eſtate of Tirone. One of the O' Donnels called Nial Garruf, . 
or the Boyterous, ſtipulated for the chieftainry of: Tir-connel, 
as the price of his deſertion. And though the demands of all 
were not granted in their full extent, yet by ſome conceſſions, 
and aſſurances of farther . favour, ſuch men. were retairied in a. 
dependence on government. 
FROM. 
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F Ron the northern borders Mountjoy Was again called into 
Leiaſter by the inſolence of the rebellious ſepts of this pro- 
vince; and here again the well- affected were encouraged, and 
the inſurgents confounded by his ſucceſsful excurſions. He 
purſued Tirrel and O' Moore into their retreats in Leix, bed 
in a bold attack upon the Engliſh forces, O' Moore was killed. 
This chieftain had ſome time before conſented to releaſe the 
earl of Ormond, on his giving hoſtages for the payment of a 
large ranſom; and the deputy in this expedition had the good 
fortune to prevail on thoſe who had the- cuſtody of theſe hoſ- 
tages to deliver them into his hands upon a promiſe of pardon 
and protection. The Leinſter rebels, by driving the royaliſts 
into their fortified towns, and, living: long without: moleſtation, 
had | cultivated; their lands, and eſtabliſhed an unuſual regula- 
rity and plenty in their diſtricts. But now they were expoſed 
to the moſt rueful havock from the queen's forces. The ſol- 
diers, encouraged by the example of their officers, every where 
cut down, the ſtanding: corn with their ſwords, and deviſed 
every means to deprive the wretched inhabitants of all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life. Famine was judged the ſpeedieſt and moſt 
effectual means of reducing them; and therefore the deputy 
was ſecretly not diſpleaſed with the devaſtations made even in 
the well- affected quarters, by the 14 Ae fury of the 
rebels. | 


Tur like elne expedient was practiſed in the northern 
provinces. The governour of Carricfergus, Sir Arthur Chi- 
cheſter, iſſued from his quarters, and for twenty miles round 
reduced the country to a deſert. Sir Samuel Bagnal, with the 
garriſon of Newry, proceeded with the fame ſeverity, and laid 
waſte all the adjacent lands. All the Engliſh garriſons were 
daily employed in pillaging and waſting ; while Tirone, with 
his diſpirited army, ſhrunk gradually within narrower bounds. 
They were n prevented from ſowing and cultivating 


their 
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their lands, which had formerly lain unmoleſted by the Eng- 

liſh; and at the approach of winter, the deputy again ap- 

peared on their borders. He again drove Tirone from his en- : 
trenchment, and demoliſhed his works. The want of neceſ- B. IIl. p. 138. 
faries had driven the Engliſh garriſon from Armagh, and made | 
it impracticable to maintain this poſt, in a waſted country; he 
theretore marked out a place for a new fort, eight miles diſtant 

from this town, which he finiſhed, and called Mount-Norris, 

in honour of the general, whom he deemed his maſter in the 

art of war. Every day the enemy attempted to interrupt him 

by ſkirmiſhes, but were conſtantly repelled by his vigour and 
prudent diſpoſitions. The laſt effort made by Tirone was to Ib. B. I. p. 
oppoſe his return by Carlingford ; but here again he was bravely 190. 
repelled with conſiderable. loſs. So that the reputation of this Ib. B. I. p. 
chieftain, ſo long the idol of his barbarous countrymen, was 
utterly overthrown, and his followers from all quarters fled 

rom the miſeries of war, and ſued to government for pardon 

and protection. . 


Bur while Mountjoy proceeded thus wiſely and ſucceſsfully 
in the proſecution of the Iriſh war, ſome alarming incidents in 
England threatened to interrupt his progreſs, * The unhappy Can 
earl of Eſſex had filled up the meaſure of his folly, been 
tried for high treaſon, and on his condemnation pretended to 
diſcover his accomplices. Among numbers of conſiderable 
perſons, whom he pointed out as privy to his ſecret practices, | 
the Iriſh lord-deputy, his friend, and one who, in his diſ-1c ex. 
grace, had zealouſly vindicated his conduct in Ireland, was p. 134. 
particularly mentioned. The information was flight and vague, 
yet ſufficient to alarm lord Mountjoy; who, although he ur- 
gently preſſed to be recalled, yet was fully reſolved,” as he 
expreſſed it, not to put his neck under the file of the queen's 
« attorney's tongue; and therefore determined to ſeek his ſe- 
curity in France, and actually made ſome preparations for his 
Vor. II. Ccc voyage 
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voyage. But the. ſervices he had already performed, and the 
neceſſity of employing him ſtill further, outweighed the ſuſ- 
picions ſuggeſted of his diſloyalty ; ſo that the queen not only 
continued him in his command, but ſoon after honoured him 
with a gracious letter, in which ſhe informed him of Eſſex's 
death, profeſſing that, in regard of his approved fidelity and 
love, it was an alleviation of her grief that ſhe could pour it 
out to him. Under the pretence of cautioning him to guard 
againſt the private diſloyalty of ſome among his officers, who 
owed their advancement to the earl of Eſſex, ſhe artfully con- 
trived to inſinuate, that ſhe could not but readily pardon thoſe, 
« who by his popular faſhion, and outward profeſſion of ſin- 
« cerity, had been ſeduced and blindly led by him.” And to 
Nis application to be recalled, ſhe anſwered, with a well-diſ- 
ſembled affeRion, that ſhe wiſhed he ſhould conceal this his 


deſire, until thoſe rumours which the rebels ſpread of a Spa- 


niſh invaſion ſhould be diſſipated; promiſing to recal him in 
the enſuing winter, and to employ him near her perſon. 


 MounTjor, thus delivered from his fears, proceeded againſt 
— inſurgents with his uſual vigour. He had now raiſed — 
ſpirits of the ſoldiery, by leading them warily to petty a 


tions, in which they were conſtantly ſucceſsful. Inſtead of 


purſuing the enemy occaſionally by general hoſtings, as they 
were called, in which all the queen's. ſubjects were collected 


for a ſhort time, ſo that the rebels had ſufficient notice of 


their approach, and fled to their retreats, until the ſtorm was 
diſſipated, he contented himſelf with commanding a ſmall 
body, with which he fought them in their own manner, at- 
tacking them by ſurprize, and keeping them perpetually alarmed 
and harrafſed. Thoſe who ſubmitted, he received with cau- 
tion and due dignity .:. but the terms he vouchſafed to promiſe 


them were ſcrupulouſly fulfilled, And thus were they encou- 


raged not only to forſake the rebels, but to do ſervice in the 
queen's 
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queen's army. With more of policy than humanity, he took Moryſ. B. I. 
care that thoſe Triſh ſoldiers thould be expoſed both to toil and P. 287. 

danger ; and even boaſted to the queen that he thus dimi- 
niſhed the number of her ſecret enemies. They were how- 
ever outwardly encouraged ; and their leaders rewarded 'by 
eſpecial favours, when they had once approved their fidelity. 
One of the ſept of Magwire, was, in oppoſition to a partizan 
of Tirone, inveſted with the lands and chieftainry of Ferma- 
nagh: and Nial Garruff obtained a like grant of Tir-connel, 
with a reſervation of eight thoufand acres round Ballyſhannon. 
But theſe methods of dividing the northern rebels were not 
ſo acceptable to the Engliſh minifters, nor deemed fo ſpeedy 
or effectual, as the ſchemes for depriving them of all proviſions 
neceſſary not only for war, but the common ſubſiſtence of their 
lives. The devaſtations made by the Engliſh garriſons already 
threatened them with the miſeries of famine ; and to cut them 
off from all foreign ſupplies a new and extraordinary meaſure 
was devifed, which eſſentially affected every part of the realm. 


Ibid. p. 198. 


Tux expences of maintaining the Iriſh war had graduall WE ab 
encreaſed to the annual amount of four or five hundred thou- 3 
ſand pounds: and it was ſoon found, that by the regular pay- 
ment of the army in ſterling money, an alarming quantity had 
been gradually drained from England; of which a very conſi- 
derable part, either by inroads and plunder, or by. traffic for 
proviſions, and other ways of commerce, fell into the hands 
of Tirone and his affociates : thus were they enabled to pro- 
cure from the continent a regular ſupply of arms, ammunition, 
and proviſions, fo as to make war upon the queen with her 
_ own treaſure, To remedy this inconvenience, and at the fame 
time to lefſen the burden of maintaining the royal army, the 
queen wa: perſuaded, though not without ſome reluctance and 
apprehenſion, to order a baſe coin to be ſent into Ireland, and 
there to be taken as ſterling money, ſtrictly prohibiting the 

Cee 2 importation 
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importation of any other ſpecies into that kingdom ; and de- 
crying thoſe already current. By her proclamation, an ex- 
change was eſtabliſhed in ſeveral towns of England and Ireland, 
where the ſubjects of either kingdom might commute their 


coins, allowing a difference of one ſhilling in. the pound, 


between the Iriſh and Engliſh ſtandard. This ſcheme, indeed, 
ſerved to encreaſe the diſtreſſes of the rebels; when no money 
at all appeared, except of this baſe ſort, denominated at an high 
valuation, and yet of little uſe for purchaſing proviſions in 
foreign countries, where it would not paſs above its real and 


intrinſic value. But as traders took care, in conſequence. of 


this coinage, to raiſe the prices of all commodities exceflively ; 
and as great quantities of ſpurious coinage were made by 
rebels and ſtrangers, the exchange ſoon failed, and (as Mory- 
ſon expreſſes it) © the hearts of the queen's ſoldiers failed 
& therewith; for they ſerved in diſcomfort, and came home 
« beggars; ſo that only the treaſurers and paymaſters, who 


were thereby infinitely inriched, had cauſe to bleſs the 


6 authors of this invention.“ 


Ar the firſt intimation of this meaſure, Mountjoy, who 
juſtly conceived that ſo conſiderable a defalcation of their Pay» 
might provoke the army to an immediate mutiny, determined 
to keep them buſily employed ; and for this purpoſe marched 
to the northern borders; where he ſupplied and reinforced 
his garriſons, received the ſubmiſſions of repenting rebels ; 
and, without engaging in any important enterprize, kept Tirone 
in perpetual alarm, and harraſſed him in ſeveral ſucceſsful - ſkir- 
miſhes. Such was the eſtimation in which theſe ſervices were 
held, that he had inſtructions to thank the army and all the 
officers, in the queen's name, for their zeal and. duty in her 
ſervice, and to ſignify her gracious acceptance of their endea- 
vours. But new incidents ſoon called him into the ſouthern 


province. And, as this part of Ireland now became the prin- 
| cipal 
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cipal ſeat of war, it is neceſſary to recur to the progreſs of 
its events, and the conduct of Sir George: e in the preſiden- 
cy of Munſter. 


f 


Tux cauſes of diſcontent Mledged by the bs Miſs of this 
province, were nearly the ſame with thoſe which had excited 
or at leaſt inflamed the public diſorders in other parts of Ire- 
land; the grievous compoſitions laid upon the lands, from 
which they were not relieved at the determination of the ſtipu- 
lated time; the extortions of bribery of ſheriffs ; the eaſineſs 
of Engliſh jurors in condemning. obnoxious perſons on the 
ſlighteſt evidence; and the terrifying executions of innocent 
Iriſhmen; the extraordinary devices found to impeach their 
titles to eſtates ; the rigourous execution of the penal laws 
againſt recuſants und the intruſion (as they deemed it) of the 


Engliſh 


* However, the foreign clergy, and popiſh emiſſaries, might have en- 
couraged the people to repine at the penal laws, yet it is certain, and acknow- 
ledged by writers of the Romiſh communion, (when it ſerves the purpoſe. of 
their argument) that theſe laws were not executed with rigour in the reign of 
Elizabeth. The oath of ſupremacy, purpoſedly framed and explained. to 
intimate nothing more than an acknowledgment of the ſole juriſdiction of the: 
crown over all perſons, and in all cauſes, eccleſiaſtical and temporal, and a 
renunciation of all foreign power and juriſdiction, was freely accepted by the 
Iriſh chieftains in the beginnirg of her reign (as appears by ſeveral of their 
indentures of ſubmiſſion), until the partizans of Rome had taught ſuch men- 
as the rebel lord Baltinglaſs, that trite and diſingenuous objection, that a 
woman incapax of holy orders could not claim any eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy. (See 
Cox, p. 367. And even then it appears from record, that the oath was 
only tendered to officers and magiſtrates, who were not immediately diſplaced 
on their refuſal, but ſuſpended from the exerciſe of their reſpective offices. 

The a& which enforced an attendance on the reformed worſhip, under the 
penalty of one ſhilling on the. abſenter, met with a general compliance from 
the papiſts in England, until the excommunication of the queen, and the 
induſtry of the Jeſuits created numbers of recuſants. In Ireland, the remon- 
ſtrants of 1644. contended that it was not at all executed in this reign. Their 
anſwerers aſſign a reaſon, becauſe there were no recuſants, as all of the 
Romiſh communion reſorted to the eſtabliſhed churches. > But, though the- 
allegation. 


Pacat. Hib. 
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Engliſh ſettlers. But whatever public cauſes were alledged, 
the principal leaders had their private views, and private points 


of 


allegation on each ſide be not ſtrictly true, yet, the law, though not entirely 
dormant, was yet generally relaxed. Indeed it would ha ve been a uſcleſs 
and wanton, as well as an impolitic exerciſe of power, to have ſeverely en- 
forced the penalties of this law, as the Chriſtian methods of reformation were 
ſacrificed to the ſcheme of difcouraging that language, in which only the 
body of the people could have received inſtruction; as there were few churches | 
to reſort to, few teachers to exhort and inſtruct, fewer ſtill who could be 
underſtood, and almoſt all, at leaſt for the greater part of this reign, of 
ſcandalous inſufficiency. The effects of ſuperſtition are truly lamentable: 
and no Chriſtian nor citizen can reflect, without abhorrence, on the principles 
inculcated, and the practices countenanced, by the popiſh agents ſent into 
Ireland, to foment the diforders of theſe times. Yet ſtill there is compaſ- 


ſion due to a wretched people, who, without ever hearing the voice of in- 


ſtruction, were abandoned to the influence of factious and ſanguinary zealots. 
Nor in theſe days of ſpiritual ſeverity was Elizabeth fo ill-informed as to 


expect, or ſo abſurdly arbitrary as to demand, an immediate and general 


compliance with the religious eſtabliſhments in Ireland. When the Iriſh 
male-contents, on ſubmitting to government, had been taught to demand a 
free exerciſe of religion, her miniſters were inſtructed to aſſure them of every 
indulgence, but that of am expreſs and formal toleration, * For Sir Ar- 
«© thur O'Neal's demands,” ſay the lords of the Engliſh council to the lord 
deputy Mountjoy, (Moryſon, V. I. p. 155) “in the firſt point concerning 
ce religion, her majeſty bore with it, becauſe ſhe took it to proceed from his 
< 1gnorance, not of preſumption z only wiſhing. the lord deputy to It him ſee, that 
« ber majeſty purſued none in thoſe parts for religion; and ſo to ſatisfy him : but in 
«© no wiſe by any contract or condition.“ | 
It is true that an high commiſſion court was eſtabliſhed at Dublin in 
November, of the year 1593, to inſpe& and reform all offences committed 
againſt the acts of the 2d of Eliz. It alſo appears that it was a regular and 
ordinary inſtruction to the provincial governours of Ireland, “ in all times, and 
all places, where any great aſſembly ſhould be made before them, to perſuade 
the people by all good means, and ways, to them ſeeming good, and eſpeci- 
ally by their own examples, to obſerve all orders for divine ſervice—and to 
% embrace and devoutly to obſerve the order and ſervice of the church eſta- 
bliſhed in the realm, by parliament or otherwiſe—to execute all manner of 
* ſtatutes of this realm; and to levy, or cauſe to be levied, all manner of for- 
| « feitures, 
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of intereſt to engage them in rebellion. Florence Mac-Arthy Pacat. Hib. 
had purpoſedly been raiſed up by government, as a rival to P. 160. 
Daniel, a factious and ſuſpected leader, and, in the adminiſtra- 
tion of Eſſex, ſent into Munſter with a royal grant of the 
county of Deſmond, his ancient inheritance ; but as his inſo- 
lence and cruelty ſoon diſguſted the neighbouring lords, and 
determined them, in their lawleſs way, to ſupport the claims of 
Daniel, Florence joined readily with Tirone, hoping by his 
powerful affiſtance to recover his lands; and was by him eſta- 
bliſhed chieftain by the name of Mac-Arthy-More. And had p. 72. 
his ſept been firmly united, he muſt have proved a truly for- 
midable 


„ feitures, &c. Yet whenever the queen's miniſters, by virtue of theſe in- 
ſtructions or commiſſions, ventured to proceed to any violent exertion of their 
authority, we find them checked and controuled, and a more moderate conduct 
urgently recommended from England. % And whereas,” ſaith the Deputy 
Mountjoy to the lords of the Engliſh council, it hath pleaſed your lordſhips 
*in your laſt letters to command us to deal moderately in the great matter of reli- 
© gion, 1 had, before the receipt of your lordſhip's letters, (preſumed to adviſe. 
« ſuch as dealt in it, for a time to hold a more reſtrained hand therein. And; 
cc we were both thinking ourſelves, what courſe to take in the revocation of. 
„ what was already done, with leaſt encouragement to them and others; ſince: 
the fear that this courſe begun in Dublin, would fall upon the reſt, was. 
* apprehended over all the kingdom ; fo that I think your lordſhip's direction 
* was to great purpoſe ; and the other courſe might have overthrown the means 
c to our "own end of reformation of religion. Not that I think too great 
64 preciſeneſs can be uſed in the reforming of ourſelves, the abuſes of our own. 
«-clergy, church-livings, or diſcipline; nor that the truth of the goſpel can 
« with too great vehemency or induſtry be ſet forward, in all places, and 
«. by all ordinary means moſt proper unto itſelf, that was firft ſet forth and ſpread: 
« in meekneſs : nor that I think any corporal proſecution or puniſhment can be too 
& ſevere for ſuch as ſhall be found ſeditious inſtruments of foreign or -inward practices, 
& nor. that I think it fit that any principal magiſtrates ſhauld be choſen without taking - 
© the oath of obedience, nor tolerated in F;ſenting themſelves from publick diuine 1. 
1 ſervice; but that we may be adviſed how we do.puniſh in their bodies or goods. | =. 
& any ſuch only for religion, as do profeſs to be faithful ſubjefts to her majefly ; and. 5 — 
4 againſt whom the contrary cannot be proved.” (Moryſ. V. I. p. 278.) | 
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Pact. IIb. midable leader, as he could command three thouſand fighting 


men of his immediate followers. James Fitz-Thomas, the 
titular earl of Deſmond, or, as the loyal iriſh called him in de- 
tiſion, the Suggan earl, that is, the earl of Straw, had immedi. 
ately, on the death of the unhappy Gerald, aſpired to his title 
and eſtate. As James, ſon of the great rebel, was harboured 
and countenanced by the queen, his pretenſions could meet no 
favour from her Iriſh government : he therefore ſoon engaged 
in clandeſtine councils and practices with his brother John 
Fitz-Thomas and the active and deſperate Pierce Lacey. His 
conduct was ſo ſuſpicious, that fir Thomas Norris committed 


him to priſon, from which he contrived to eſcape, and throw- 


Ib. p. 32. 


Ibid. 


ing himſelf into the arms of Tirone, now in the full career of 
his ſucceſs, was by his imaginary authority conſtituted earl of 
Deſmond, a title which commanded a formidable train of 
followers in Munſter. To ſtrengthen the rebellion ſtill further, 
two powerful bodies of mercenaries were led out of Connaught 
by two chieftains, Redmond De Burgh and Dermot O'Connor, 
whoſe united numbers amounted to five thouſand. 


On entering upon his government, Carew was juſtly alarmed 
at the repreſentations made of the ſouthern province. Beſides 
the numbers engaged in open inſurrection, he was aſſured that 
the very cities abounded in diſaffected perſons ; that popiſh 
eccleſiaſtics every where laboured to pervert the ignorant from 
their loyalty; and where the terrour of their ſpiritual cenſures 
was not ſufficient to drive the inhabitants into actual rebellion, 


it yet reſtrained them from giving any aſſiſtance to the royaliſts. 


To encounter an army of rebels, and to awe the ſecret enemies 
of government, Carew was furniſhed with three thouſand foor, 
and two hundred and fifty horſe, for the whole ſervice of his 
province: a force utterly incapable of making the lighteſt re- 
ſiſtance to the enemy, if firmly united into one body. But 


their numbers, however formidable in appearance, were really 
made 


* 


„ en 


made up of various bodies, commanded by ſeparate and inde- 


pendent leaders, each ſeeking his own particular emolument, 
jealous of each other, reſtrained by no ſuperiour authority, and 
but weakly influenced by any common principle, national or 
religious. So little had the Iriſh refined, and fo conſiderably 
had the old Engliſh race degenerated, fince the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, that the manners of theſe ſouthern infur- 
gents were the ſame, which at the firſt Engliſh invaſion di- 
ſtinguiſhed this ill-fated country. Carew ſeated himſelf in 
Cork, ſtudied the characters and different intereſts of his 
enemies, and was ſoon convinced that the moſt effectual means 
of ſubduing muſt be to diſunite them, and to fill them with 
mutual jealouſies and ſuſpicions of their aſſociates. 


Hs began by alarming them with rumours of excurſions Pacat. Hib. 


ſpeedily to be made from his head quarters, which muſt ravage p. 34. 


the adjoining country. The chieftains of theſe diſtricts were ter- 
rified, and ſubmitted to. the royal mercy. Florence Mac-Arthy 
had been lately mortified by a defeat which he received from an 
Engliſh officer; and, in his preſent ſtate of humiliation, he was 
the more readily prevailed upon to hold a conference with 
Carew, and with ſome difficulty conſented to a neutrality ; 
which though not expected to be laſting, yet was uſeful to the 
preſent purpoſes and occaſions of the lord prefident. The 
chief leaders he had now to, deal with, were the titular earl of 
Deſmond, who commanded the provincial troops, and O' Con- 


nor, principal leader of the mercenaries. It was hopeleſs bid. p. 36. 


to practiſe with the former, as he was determined not to re- 
linquiſh his claims to the honours and eſtate of Deſmond, and 


the queen equally determined not to grant them. But O'Connor 


was a ſoldier of fortune, ready to engage with any party from 
whom he hoped for greater advantage. He had married the 
daughter of the late earl of Deſmond, an alliance by which 
he conſidered himſelf as highly honoured, and which therefore 

Vox. II. D d d placed 
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placed him entirely under the influence of his wife. His wife, 
who by an Engliſh, education contracted an affection for 
Engliſh government, and was particularly ſolicitous for the 
intereſt of her brother, naturally hated the uſurper of his title, 
and prevailed upon her huſband, for a ſum of money, to form 
a ſcheme for delivering the titular earl into the hands of the 
lord preſident. | 


Such methods of making war, Ws neceſſary, were not 
of the moſt honourable kind : but Carew till deſcended to more 
diſhonourable practices. One Nugent, a ſervant of Sir Thomas 
Norris, had deſerted to the rebels, and by the alacrity of his 
ſervices acquired their confidence. In a repenting mood he 
ſubmitted to the preſident, and to purchaſe his pardon, pro- 
miſed to deſtroy either the titular earl or his brother John. 
As a plot was already laid againſt the former, and as his death 
could only ſerve to raiſe up new competitors for his title, the 
bravo was directed to proceed againſt, John. He ſeized his 
opportunity, and attempted , to. diſpatch him ; but as his piſtol 
was juſt levelled, he was ſeized, condemned to die, and at his 
execution confeſſed his deſign; declaring that many others had 
ſworn to the lord preſident to effect what he intended. This 
declaration ſo affected the brothers, that they lived in continual 
terrour of treachery, never daring to lodge together in one 
place, or to appear at the head of their troops. To encreaſe 
their confuſion, Redmond De Burgh, who claimed the lands and 
lordſhip of Leitrim, and was purpoſedly encouraged to hope that 


the preſident would favour his clan, withdrew from their ſer=. ' 


Vice, with five hundred mercenaries. 


Tux plot of O'Connor for ſeizing the Juggan earl, remained 
{till to be executed; and to promote its ſucceſs, all the mo- 
tions of the lord preſident were directed. At a ſeaſon when 
his officers expected ſome vigourous action, he ſuddenly dif- 
peried his forces into different garriſons, in order to inſpire the 


rebels 
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rebels with confidence, and to induce their leaders to make the 
like diſpoſition of their troops. A letter was deviſed, as if 
addreſſed by Carew to James Fitz-Thomas, expreſſing many 
acknowledgments for his ſecret ſervices to the ſtate, and ex- 
horting him to deliver up Dermot O'Connor alive or dead. 
Dermot, furniſhed with this letter, which it was to be ſuppoſed 

he had intercepted, ſeek an interview with James,. ſeizes him in 

the name of O' Nial as a traitor, produces his letter as a proof 

of this his guilt, and conveys him with ſome of his compa- 
nions to a neighbouring caſtle, of which he held the command, P acat. Hib. 
informing the lord preſident: of his ſucceſs, and eagerly ex- 56. 
pecting his reward. But before Carew could arrive to receive 

his priſoner, John Fitz-Thomas and Pierce Lacey, who ſuſpected 

the real purpoſe of O'Connor, collected four thouſand of their 
followers, and reſcued the titular earl, | 


CAaREw, though diſappointed in this attempt, yet was now 
the more emboldened to proceed in his military operations 
againit an enemy divided by mutual ſuſpicions. He took then, p. 62. 
chief caſtle of the Knight of the Valley, in deſpite of a vi- 83. 
gourous defence, and proceeded to. other exploits of- the ſame 
kind, even while the enemy was in view. Two thouſand five 
hundred of the Connaught mercenaries, alarmed at his pro- 
greſs, and deſpairing of the cauſe in which they had engaged, 
ſued for his permiſſion to return unmoleſted into their own 
country; which was granted, not without ſome ſtately delay. 
He pierced into Kerry,” where he took the caſtle of the lord of 
Lixnaw, who died of grief at this mortification, leaving a 
ſon no leſs determined in his inveteracy againſt the Engliſh, 
yet for the preſent obliged to ſubmit, and ſue for the protec- 
tion of government. His excurſions were attended with the 
molt diſmal havoc, through all the diſaffected country. Num- 
bers of the moſt deſperate rebels relented at the proſpect of 
deſolation and famine, and theſe champions of the faith ſued 
D dd 2 ; to 
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to Rome to be abſolved from the ſin of ſubmitting to an here- 
tical government, and to be permitted to continue in a temporal 
obedience to the ſtate. To complete the confuſion of the 
rebels, the garriſon of Kilmallock, in a ſucceſsful attack upon 
the titular earl, ſtruck ſuch confuſion into his troops, that 
they diſperſed, and ſo diſpirited his adherents, that his brother 
John fled for ſhelter to Tirone, and Pierce Lacey determined 
to court better fortune in the war of Ulſter. . 


Brok the titular earl had been reduced to this diſtreſs, 
both the Engliſh miniſters and the lord preſident concurred in 
the expediency of ſetting up a rival to his power and popula- 
rity in Munfter. For ſome occaſion of this kind, James, fon 
of the great rebel-earl of Deſmond, had been educated by the 
queen, and entertained honourably in the Tower. And now 
the queen, perſuaded that his preſence in Ireland would draw 
off the ancient followers of his houſe from the uſurper Fitz- 
Thomas, admitted him to her preſence, ſaluted him by the title 
of earl of Deſmond, and ſent him into Munſter, with a patent 
for his reſtoration to the honours of his family, which the lord 
preſident however was directed either to deliver or retain, ac- 
cording to the expediency of affairs and the ſervices of the young 
lord. The lords of this province, who had been overſhadowed 
by the enormous greatneſs of the houſe of Deſmond, rather 
dreaded than wiſhed the advancement of lord James. The 
Englith undertakers were alarmed at his appearance, conceiving 
that he might in time be reſtored to the inheritance as well as 
the honours of his father; and James himſelf, educated in a 
retired and refined courſe of life, was little qualified to capti- 
vate his boiſterous countrymen, or to mix in the turbulence 
of faction and intrigue. His arrival however ſerved to encreaſe 
the apprehenſions of the diſaffected. As an experiment of his 
influence, the preſident conſented that he ſhould make an ex- 
curſion into the county of Limerick, accompanied by ſome 

perſons 
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perſons of approved fidelity. On his arrival at the town of 
Kilmallock he was received with unbounded acclamations of 
joy ; the ſtreets, doors, windows, and even roofs of all the 
houſes were filled with exulting crowds, all .prefling to behold 
the noble heir of an illuſtrious family, which they had been 
habituated to conſider with delight and reverence: a ſtrong 
guard of - ſoldiers could not obtain a paſſage for him, or extri- 
cate him from their rude and tumultuous falutations. - On the 
ſucceeding morning he prepared to attend divine ſervice in the 
church. The ſame concourſe ſwarmed about him ; but every 
voice loudly and pathetically exclaimed againſt the execrable 
intention, and thundered in his ears the diſgrace, danger, and 
impiety, of joining in the heretical worſhip. The young 
lord, who underſtood not their language, paſſed meekly on to 
his devotions ; and at his return was execrated and inſulted.. 
The crowds, who waited only to vent their rage, at once diſ- 
perſed and left their chieftain unattended and unnoticed. 


Bur this diſappointment was the leſs alarming or mortifying, 
as the rebels of Munſter were by this time reduced to the 
loweſt ſtate of diſtreſs and weakneſs, They conceived a deſign 
of drawing ſome forces from Ulſter and Connaught to revive 
the ſouthern war, and reſcue the titular earl from his diſtreſs. 
But Tirone was too cloſely hemmed in by the diſpoſitions of 
the lord deputy to afford them any affiſtance. Raymond De 
Burgh, who had again promiſed to unite with them, was ſtil] Pacat. Hib. 
amuſed by Carew with the hopes of gaining his lordſhip of Lei- 
trim, and again deſerted them. They could not expect any ſer- 
vices from Dermod O'Connor, this leader having been taken pri- 
ſoner in a private quarrel with one of his own ſept, and put to | 
death. Mac-Arthy-More could aſſiſt them only by his counſels Ib. p. 103. 
and ſecret practices, and was now the more reſerved as he had 
been lately obliged to renew his ſubmiſſions and aſſurances. of 
loyalty. Even their ſuggan earl choſe. the life of a wandering. 
| kerne, 
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kerne, rather than commit himſelf into the hands of confede- 


Pacat. Hib. 
Ib. p. rod. 


Ib. p. 16. 


Ib. p. 121. 


Ib. p. 117. 


Ib. p. 170. 


Ib. p. 369. 


rates, on whoſe attachment he could have no reliance, and 
any one of whom might deliver him up to the enemy, in order 
to make his own peace. The wretched remains of the rebel 
forces fled for ſhelter and ſuſtenance into the territories of 
the earl of Ormond; but here they were hunted and driven 
from their retreats. The preſidency of Sir George Carew, had 
no longer the appearance of a military government. His ſeſſions 


were held, and juſtice regularly and ſtrictly adminiſtered. The 


queen conſented to pardon any of the ſouthern rebels that he 
ſhould nominate to the lord deputy, excepting James and John 
Fitz-Thomas, Pierce Lacey, the Knight of the Valley, and 
baron of Lixnaw ; and no leſs than four thouſand perſons readily 
accepted this act of grace. So that, as there now ſeemed no 


enemy to fear, Carew propoſed to detach one thouſand of his 
forces to the aſſiſtance of the lord deputy. 


SUCH was the ſituation of the ſouthern province, when con- 
fident aſſurances were ſpread through Ireland, that the Spaniſh 
ſuccours, ſo long expected by the male-contents of this king- 
dom, were ſpeedily to embark; and that Munſter was the 
deſtined ſcene of their invaſion. Oviedo, the Spaniſh arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, and other factious eccleſiaſtics, had ſpread 
the intelligence through the diſaffected quarters, and were 
indefatigable in animating and confirming the leaders of rebel- 
lion. From the pope they brought a flattering epiſtle to prince 
O'Nial, commander of the catholic army, as he was ſtyled, 


filled with benedictions on him and all his adherents, who had 


not bowed the knee to Baal, but ſtrenuouſly contended for the 
faith. This chieftain, comforted in his diſtreſs by the proſ- 
pe&t of Spaniſh ſuccours, held his councils, encouraged his 
aſſociates, diſpatched his emiſſaries to the diſaffected lords in 
every province, exhorting them to prepare for the reception of 
their foreign allies; and now, if ever, to exert themſelves 


againſt 
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againſt the pagan beaſt, (for ſuch was the language of one of 
his intercepted letters). What he was chiefly ſolicitous to 
effect, was the rekindling the flame of rebellion in the ſouthern. 
province. But beſides the wiſe diſpoſitions. of the lord preſi- 
dent to guard againſt any irruption through Connaught, a new 


and fortunate incident ſerved to confound the rebels, and to- 
defeat their ſchemes againſt the peace of Munſter. | | 


Pacat. Hib.. 
p. 122. 


Turk was no man of any account in this province with Ib. p. 735 

whom Sir George Carew had not practiſed, for apprehending- 

the titular earl of Deſmond, who was now reduced to the con- 

dition of a fugitive, ſtealing from one wretched retreat to 

another. The preſident had been amuſed with various promiſes, 

which never were fulfilled; for ſuch was the general affection 

for this unhappy lord, that no one could be found to engage in 

an attempt ſo odious. At length ſome of the ſoldiers of lord x 

Barry, purſued ſome robbers into a wood, where he lay con- 

cealed with a few companions. James Fitz-Thomas, rouſed: 

at their approach, ſtarted from the miſerable meal prepared for 

him; and his affectionate followers, even at their own hazard, 

favoured his eſcape. A mantle, which he left behind, diſ. 

covered its owner; the ſoldiers purſued, but poſſibly with no 

ſincere deſire to apprehend him, ſuffered him to take ſhelter 

in the lands of the White Knight. Barry was the enemy of 

this chieftain; and glad of an occaſion of complaint againſt 

him, haſtened to the lord preſident, claimed the whole merit 

of the attempt to ſeize James, and imputed his diſappointment 

to the negligence or treachery of the neighbouring chieftain 

and his people. The White Knight, who, had ſubmitted to 

government and was taken into protection, received a, ſummons. 

to attend the preſident; was reproved for his ſuppoſed offence 3. 

end even threatened, that as he ſtood engaged for all his fol- 

lowers, his life and fortune muſt anſwer ſor their default. | 

The chieftain, ſtung with unmerited reproach, and alarmed: 
| 1 a 
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at his danger, vowed- to exert his utmoſt endeavours to ſeize 
the titular earl. He was directed by ſome of his followers to 


a cave, in which the miſerable fugitive was found, diſarmed 


without reſiſtance, and delivered bound to the lord preſident. 
That the queen might be entitled to his eſtate, without an act 
of parliament, he was immediately tried, convicted, and con- 


demned, for his treaſon; but as his brother John, or ſome: 


other idol of his ſept, might be encouraged on his death te 
aſſume the title of Deſmond, his life was ſpared ; and Carew 
recommended, that he ſhould be held confined in the Da 


of London. 


In the mean time, the intelligence of a Spaniſh invaſion was 
every day repeated with more and more confidence. The 
titular earl poſitively and eircumſtantially afferted it. Others, 
who had deſerted from the rebels, declared with equal confi- 
dence, that the principal northern inſurgents and their aſſoci- 
ates had held a council in conjunction with Oviedo, on the 
place moſt proper for the Spaniards to debark, that Pierce 
Lacey urged, that in the firſt place they ſhould poſſeſs themſelves 
of Limerick, as it was adjacent to Connaught and Leinſter, not 
far remote from Ulſter, and moſt convenient for the reception 
of Engliſh ſuccours ; that they, who ſpoke the ſentiments of 
Mac-Arthy-More, contended, that the landing ſhould be made 
at Cork, the reſidence of the preſident, where his magazines 
and ſtores were placed, where the honour and advantage would 
be greater; and the reſiſtance leſs, as the town was leſs defen- 
ſible : that the powerful lords of Munſter would be thus en- 
couraged, by the vicinity of the Spaniards, to avow their diſ- 
affection to Engliſh government; or, if they ſtill preſumed to 
temporize, their country would become an eaſy prey. It was 
added, that this laſt opinion had prevailed ; and that the Spa- 
niards were to make their firſt impreſſion upon Cork. Such 


intelligence could not be neglected by Carew. He conveyed it 


te 
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to England; and made a requiſition of fix thouſand ſorees to 
be ſent to his aſliſtance. And in this time of danger and ſuſ- 
pioion, as he had the cleareſt intimations of the ſeeret practices - 1 

of Florence Mac-Arthy, he thought himſelf fully juſtified: to p 161. 2 
ſeize this lord, the only chieftain of formidable power, no- | 
remaining in his province, and ſent him into England with his 
other great captive; the titular earl of Deſmond. He alſo con- | 
trived to poſſeſs himſelf of the perſans of ſome leaders of the 
ſame ſepft. One of whom fully juſtified this precaution, by g 
the frankneſs of his declatation. On his zealous profeſſions. of, 
adhering. faithfully: to government, he was aſked ſuddenly, by 
Carew. But what if the Spaniards ſhould arrive? In that 
calc,” replied: he, „ lot not your lordſhip. confide in me; 
« no, nor in any uf: er who dem; wg r to: 


66 rem Fe 0 = 541, 


Tus deſigns of. Spain. in 6445 of — Kid FLA, 
which, the, queen's, miniſters had ſo lang, affected to diſbelieve, 
became at length but too apparent; for intelligence was re- 
ceived that their fleet, conſiſting of fifty fail, ſeventeen of Ib. p. 189. 
which were ſhips of war, were diſcovered to the north of 
Cape Finiſterre, ſteering their courſe: evidently to the coaſt of 
Ireland. Two thouſand. troops were ſent from England on the 
firſt certain aſſurance of: their embarkation, and three thouſand 
more prepared for the ſervice of Munſter. The lerd deputy 1 
and lord preſident met by appointment in Leinſter, to confer * 
on this alarming occaſion. Some; jealoufics lately conceived by 2 
Mountjoy of the preſident, as aſſuming too great authority, and | 2 
invading his department, threatened to make a diviſion be- a WE 
tween theſe two commanders; at à time when their cordial 793 
union was moſt neceſſary. A ſharp letter of expoſtulation to 41 
Sir George Carew, had not yet been received, when the deputy, i 
ſatisfied that he had miſtaken his conduct, in another letter ey 
generouſly. acknowledged and apologiſed for his errour: ſo 

Vor. II. E e e that 
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that they now met in new-cemented friendſhip, and with an 
honourable-contention;/|Which' ſhould moſt effectually ſupport 

the operations of: the other. The preſident had ever reſolved 

to maintain the city of Cork againſt the invaders; and now 

received intelligence from Sir Charles Wilmot, Who com- 
manded the city in his abſence, that the Spaniſh fleet appeared 

before the mouth of the harbour. Another expreſs informed 
him, that on the flackening: of the wind, thei fleet had tacked 

about, and were now at anchor in the harbour of Kinſale. It. 
was ſuggeſted, that on this occafion the lord deputy. ſhould. 
return. to- Dublin, to collect his forces, and expedite the neceſ- 

ſary ſupplies of ammunition and proviſions for: the © ſoutherni 
war. But Carew urgently. repreſented the danger of encou- 
raging the difaffeted-to revolt, by retiring from the invaſion, : as: 
it were, with a conſciouſneſs of the weak condition of the ſtate :: 
the forces could be collected and put in motion by his officers ;. 
and the magazines of Cork, by the precautions taken againſt 

an” invaſion; could ' ſupply the army for two or three __ 

This advice prevailed 3 and Mountjoy e to ere 
AT: »ff..of if fully * l to meet n . er 2990 
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Tnls attempt of. Spain, to revenge- tlis-afitencs! ire by: 
queen Elizabeth toi the Netherlands, had evidently been too 
long deferred. Had. the invaſion; been made at that critical 
period) when the inſurgents of the North were in the full tide 
of ſucceſs, and had given ſtrength and countenance to the diſ- 
affected in every quarter of the kingdom, the Engliſh power, 
already ſhaken,: even to its foundation, could ſcarcely have 
fuſtained it for a moment. But now the Northerns lay cooped 
within their own immediate demeſnes, diſpirited by ill ſucceſs, 
and Waſted by famine.” The inſurgents of Leinſter were broken 
and ſubdued. Thoſe of Connaught reduced to ſuch weakneſs, 
by pouring their forces, upon fruitleſs expeditions, into the 


northern and ſouthern provinces, that the. bare appearance of 
$0 3 | > a: 
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an enemy was ſufficient” to drive the wretehled remains into 
their inacceſſible Kites. Ini Munſter, the rebellion had been 
broken, and its chief leaders Hell in captivity; many partizans 
had fallen by the word in different quarters; nor was it an 
inconſiderable loſs to tlie inſurgents, that Pierce Lacey had been 5 B. . 
lately ſlain upon the borders of Ulſter. Neither do the pa- e 
niards ſeem to have choſen the beſt Place of deſcent for raiſing OY 
à general commotion in Ireland, in a province ſubdued and 
'terrihed to ſubtniſfion 3 „ ata” Ailtancd“ from their northern 
friends, on whom they placed their chief reliande; and at a 
eity weak and indefenfible. It was generally ſuppoſed by the Ibid. 292. 
queen's officers, that Sligo muſt have been the place: of their 
deſtination. * And had they landed thefe, the 'town might have 
been eaſily fortified; was conveſfient bot eceibing ſubeours by 
ſea, and for uniting with the rebels: they would have had à fair 
country to poſſeſs, an eafy way into Munſter, into the heart 
of the Pale, and into thoſe parts of Ulſter, where the royaliſts 
could not have ſupplied the garriſons h were to oppoſe them. 
However, b by the neceffity- of drawing forces from the northern 
bordets, Tirone was left more at libefty, to march to the aſſiſt- 
ance of his foreign allies. It was ſuſpected, and not without 
reaſon, that many ſecret enemies of government would bee 
emboldened to declare for them; and that numbers of the 
Iriſh natives, who had no means of ſubſiſtence but by the ſword, 
and yet, by their names and "alliances! could collect ſome ſol- 
lowers, would accept their pay: and to oppoſe this conſede. 
racy, the lord deputy was to lead an army ſcarcely equal to 
that of his invaders, whoſe numbers were computed: at fix 
thouſand, que if 7 * g. = - r 8 
N | 
WulLr one ai the is Shih . was driver we thine 1 
into Baltimore, the main body, commanded by Don juan — 3 
d' Aquila, general of the expedition, entered Kinſale without Pacat. Hib. 
reſiſtance, a ſmall Engliſh garriſon retiring at their approach. P. 197. 
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Diſpatcnes were immediately ſent into the North to notify their 


arrival; and to preſs Tirone and 0 'Donnel, the two leaders 
who had invited them into Ireland, to march without delay to 
join their allies. Oviedo and other eccleſiaſtics attended 
them, to ſhake the allegiance of the people by their exhorta- 
tions and ſpiritual cenſures. The faireſt profeſſions and pro 


miſes were laviſned upon the Iriſh; the bittereſt invectives 
publiſhed againſt the heretical government of an excommu- 


nicated queen; and all faithful ſons of the church exhorted to 


unite with thoſe who came to reſtore their lands and religion, 


and to reſeue them from temporal and eternal perdition. But, 
ni deſpite of all theſe, pathetic exhortations, the provincials of 


Munſter; were as yet ſa reluctant to engage in. any new rebel- 
lion, that on the arrival of the lord deputy at Cork, ſeveral 


of their chieftains preſented themſelves before him, with the 


O'Sulliv. 
Hiſt. Cath. 


p. 175. 


Pacat. Hib. 
p. 205. 


moſt vehement aſſurances of their loyalty; while others ſeemed. 
to wait the uncertain. event of war, in a peaceable and inactive 
neutrality. A conduct fo. unbecoming the boaſted champions 


of the church, the Iriſh endeavoured to excuſe, by, caſting "4 


blame on the faſtidious behaviour of Don Juan. Daniel O'Sul- 
livan, the chieftain of Beare and Bantry, declared, that he 
propoſed to attend the Spaniard with a thouſand men, and 
demanded arms for the ſame number; but was anſwered, that 
the arms were on board the vice-admiral, WhO had landed at 
Baltimore ; nd this with ſuch coldneſs and contempt, as ef- 
fectually diſcouraged the other provincials. But the precau- 
tions of Sir George Carew had probably a greater effect than 
the pride of Don Juan. The Spaniards, who came with the 
vain hopes of meeting a whole kingdom at their devotion, 
now found themſelves confined within an inconſiderable town, 


unaſſiſted by the natives, and beliggod by the queen's forces. 


SALLIES were frequently made, ſuſtained, and repelled with 


due vigour. The caſtle of Rincorran, ſituated upon the river of 
Kinſale, 


en. , E U I 2 A B ECT H. 


Kinſale, within half a mile of the town;. convenient for annoy- 
ing the Engliſh ſhipping; afd which the Spaniard, therefore, 
had been careful to occupy, was violently aſſaulted, and, after 
an.obſtinate defence, at length ſurrendered to the lord deputy. 
The approaches of the beſiegers were every day advanced. 
when intelligence arrived that the northern forces were in full 
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march to aſſiſt the foteigners: that O Donnel, with an army þ,... Hib. 


of followers from Connaught and Leinſter, had already pierced p. 210. 


into the territories of Ormond; and was followed by Tirone 
with the flower of his Ulſter forces. It was inſtantly reſolved 
to divide the royal army; and while the deputy, with one 


part continued the ſiege, that the lord preſident of Munſter. 


as beſt acquainted with the country and its paſſages, ſhould, 
with another body, mareh againſt the chieftain of Tirconnel. 
Carew engaged in this hopeleſs ſervice, contrary to his own 


ſentiments, Although he preſſed cloſely upon the rebels, yet, 


as he had foreſeen, no intelligence of their ſituation or mo- 
tions could be obtained from a country too well affected to their 
cauſe. They kept themſelves ſecure in woods and moraſſes, 
till, gaining the advantage of a ſevere froſt, they marched ra- 
pidly over a mountain, otherwiſe impaſſable, and pierced into 


Munſter, leaving the lord prefident to return to Kinſale, from 


a fruitleſs and harraſſing expedition. To conſole the lord de- 
puty for this diſappointment, Sir Chriſtopher Saint I:awrence 


came to his aſſiſtance with ſome forces of the Pale; the earl of 


Clanricarde arrived at the head of a gallant troop ;- the earl of 
Thomond, another zealous” royaliſt, who had been ſent into 
England, returned with one thouſand men; two thouſand in- 
fantryx and ſome cavalry landed at Waterford ; Sir Richard Le- 
viſton, one of the queen's-admirals, . arrived at Cork with ten 
ſhips of war, two. thouſand infantry, and military ſtores. Such 
reinforcements were of conſiderable moment to a ſmall army, 

a.part of which was. formed of provincials, collected from the 


towns, 


Id. 214. 
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towns, rather for the purpoſe of preventing their revolt, than from 
a dependence on their fervice; yt ſtill it was reſolved, by no 
means to attempt the town by ſtorm until the enemy ſhould be 


weakened by ſword or ſickneſs. Caſtlepark, another adjacent 


fort, lying in an iſland oppoſite to Rincorran, was attacked and 
ſurrendered. Fhe beſiegers ſtill advanced in their approaches, 
and defeated. every attempt of the Spaniards to diſtreſs them. 
Vet when they ſummoned the town, they were anſwered, that 


it was held for Chriſt and the king of Spain; and ſhould be 


maintained againſt all their enemies: to which Don Juan 


added, in the romantic ſpirit of his country, a bold challenge 
o the e to decide the en in lingle Wann I 


| Hiruzzro the 8 of 3 ha had lately, ſub- 


mitted and received their pardons, looked on the contending 


parties in a peaceable neutrality, without reſting their fortunes 
on the uncertain events of a ſiege, hardly ſuſtained by a ſmall 
body of Spaniards, But fix additional Spaniſh ſnips now ar- 


rived at Caſtlehaven, and landed troops ſaid to amount to two 
thouſand, with ſtores, ordnance, and ammunition. 


Six other 
veſſels they declared had failed with them from the Groyne, 


which a ſtorm had ſeparated ; and that more and more forces 
were preparing, as the king of Spain determined to ſupport the 


Iriſh war in a, manner . worthy of his crown and dignity. 


O'Donnel inſtantly united with theſe new invaders ; Tirone had 


-pierced into Munſter, and was at hand. The diſaffected ſepts 
.conceived that the hour of their deliverance from the Engliſh 


power was at length arrived: they at once caſt off the maſk of 
ſubmiſſion; all the Iriſh, and ſeveral of the Engliſh race in 
Kerry and Deſmond, all from Kirfale and Limerick weſtward, 

declared for the invaders. O'Driſcal, lord of a fort at Caſtle- 
haven, which commanded the harbour, delivered it to his 
foreign friends. Another of his race put them in poſſeſſion of 
his caſtles at Baltimore, and the iſland of Inniſherken. Daniel 


O'Sullivan, 
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O'Sullivan, with the ſame zeal, reſigned. into.their. hands his 
fort of Dunboy, a poſt of conſiderable. ſtrength, which abſo- 
lutely commanded Berehaven. D- Aquila by his new reinforce- 
ment was enabled to place garriſons in theſe ſeveral. ſtations ; 
his gold was laviſhed among the revolters their principals were 
honoured with commiſſions from the king of Spain, and their 
followers taken into his pay. Admiral Leviſton, who was ſent ̃ 
to Caſtlehaven, after ſinking and deſtroying ſome of the Spaniſn 1 
veſſels, was by contrary winds expoſed to a battery erected by | 

the enemy. on ſhore, which. was. principally directed againſt his: 

ſhip, and did confiderable execution; ſo that he returned to Sullivan. = 
Kinſale in ſuch a ſhattered ſtate, and with ſuch late. as en the Hiſt. Cath'>. - 6 

enemy occaſion to boaſt of their advantage. ots berg 9.176. 


TO encreaſe the diſtreſs of the beliegers,; the e army 
a by. Tirone now lay at: ſix miles diſtance from their. 
camp, ſo as to cut off all intercourſe with Cork. Surrounded, 
and in effect beſieged by their enemies, they were prevented 
from foraging, ſtraitened in their proviſions; their men, 
weakened by hunger, and harraſſed by the toils of a winter 
ſiege, dropt dead even upon their poſts; numbers deſerted, 
and their Engliſh ſupplies came in ſcantily and ſlowly. No- 
thing was neceſſary for the complete and final deſtruction of a 
little army, on whick the fate of a kingdom depended, but for 
their Triſh enemies to continue obſtinately in their preſent ſitua- 
tion. Tirone ſeems to have been ſenſible of this; and, as his. * 
countrymen aſſure us, declared loudly. againſt affording an ene- p. 177 GEE ; 
my the chance of battle, who was only to be ſaved by ſome 
deſperate effort of valour, and who muſt ſoon periſh without 
any aſſault, by the ſeverity of cold and famine. Don Juan, 
more captivated by the brilliant proſpect of victory, ſent the 
moſt preſſing inſtances both to Tirone and O'Donnel to advance 
againſt the enemy's camp, aſſuring them that the weakened 
and diminiſhed numbers of the Engliſh could not furniſh a 


Moryſ. B. II. 
P. 29, 30. 


Pacat. Hib. 
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third part of their trenches, and that nothing but one vigorous 
impreſſion was required for obtaining a certain and an eaſy 
victory. Several of the Iriſh chieftains eagerly embraced the 
fame ſentiments; and Tirone, too ſenſible of the want of union 
and ſubordination among his unwieldly numbera, ne re- 
luctantly . the eu camp. 1131 | ri 

X 11. 4 
| WuiLE the preſident was commilioned D: carry on. the 
fiege, the lord deputy, with no more than twelve hundred 
foot and four hundred horſe, marched againſt the .rebels ; and 


as the Spaniards, little ſuſpecting that their beſiegers would 


make this bold attempt, kept within their walls, the Engliſh 


had but one enemy to eneounter. Every place of acceſs to the 


town was occupied by ſtrong guards; and ſo alarmed were the 
enemy at the diſpoſitions made by the lord deputy, and ſo 
diffident of their own ſtrength, that the confederate Iriſh, who, 
as they advanced, had conſidered only how they ſhould diſpoſe 
of their priſoners, retired with evident diſmay at the firſt ap- 
pearance of the Engliſh forces. They were purſued, halted, 
and offered battle, the earl of Clanricarde, and Wingfield, mar- 
ſhal of the army, charged their horſe vigourouſly, who had 


covered the retreat, and after ſome ſhort reſiſtance, this body, 
compoſed of northern chieftains and other Iriſh of note, fled, 


to the amazement and terrour of their aſſociates. The van- 

uard, commanded by Tirrel, made ſome reſiſtance, but was 
ſoon broken and put to flight, leaving the Spaniards of Caſtle- 
haven to the ſwords of the enemy ; who, after ſome ineffectual 
oppoſition, fell bravely in the field, except a few, who with 
their general Ocampo were made priſoners. The main body, 
commanded by Tirone, was diſcomfited with equal eaſe; and 


the rear, in which O'Donnel was ſtationed, fled without at- 


tempting to ſtrike one blow. In this rout, for ſuch it was, 


twelve hundred of the enemy were ſain and eight hundred 
wounded, 
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wounded, with no greater loſs on the part of the, Engliſh N 
than that of one cornet ſlain and a few ſoldiers wounded. 


Tur dreadful ſtorm which threatened the royal army was 
thus difſipated at once, by a victory of ſuch conſequence, 


yielded with ſuch aſtoniſhing eaſe. The Iriſh writers, ſhock- Sullivan. 


ed at this puſillanimous conduct of their countrymen, affect t 
aſſert, that after this unhappy pannic of his troops, Tone 
vould have perſuaded his aſſociates till to keep the field, and 
hover about the Engliſh camp; but ſome of them pleaded the 
neceſſity of their preſence in their own country. O'Donnel 
impatient of the firſt reverſe of fortune, fled into Spain, in ter- 
rour and deſpair. The Iriſh forces fell gradually away from an 
unſucceſsful leader; and Firone, ſtung with diſappointment 
and diſgrace, fled with the wretched remains of his followers, 
and concealed himſelf in his own end 


THe Spaniſh general Don Juan, who. had 8 his Iriſh 
allies from a ſtation in which they might have done moſt effec- 
tual ſervice, and compelled them to meet the enemy in open 
field, for which an Iriſh army was of all others the leaſt 
fitted, formed his ideas from the manners and principles of 
more refined countries, and had not the leaſt ſuſpicion that 


e Cath. 
Op. 179. 


Tirone could be ſo eaſily defeated. |. The vollies which the MorycB... 
Engliſh diſcharged in honour- of their victory he miſtook for p. 32. 


the . ſignal of the Iriſh army's approach, and fallied from the 
town ; but ſoon deſcrying the Spaniſh colours taken, and waved 
in triumph by the Engliſh ſoldiers, and finding the behegers 
fully prepared to receive him, he retired ; and being informed 
of the circumſtances of the defeat, could impute a flight fo pre- 
cipitate from ſuch inferior numbers, and preceded by an evident 
reluctance to engage, to no other cauſe but ſome ſecret treachery 


in Tirone or his aſſociates. In the rage of indignation and, re- _ Hib. 


ſentment, he deſired a parley with the lord deputy, and de- * 
manded that ſome gentleman ſhould be ſent to him, whom he 
Vor, II. | Fff would 
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would acquaint with the conditions on which the town ſhould 
be ſurrendered. To Sir William Godolphin, an Engliſh officer 
of diſtinction, who was employed on this occaſion, he declared 
with all the ſtately - dignity of a Spaniard, that as he had found. 
an honourable though a powerful antagoniſt in the vice-roy ; a 
weak, barbarous, and, as he had reaſon to ſuſpeR, a perfidious 
ally in the Iriſh, his reſpect to the one and diſguſt at the other 
induced him to an overture of compoſition, provided that it 

could be made on ſuch terms as befitted men not compelled by. 
neceſſity to ſurrender, confident of their ſtrength, and of afliſt- 
ance from their country, and ready to endure. a thouſand. 


deaths rather than ouels to any one diſhonourable article of 
accord. 


HE was anfoecel that, to | prevent the effuſion of blood, his 
overtures of accommodation were accepted, provided it could 
be made on ſuch honourable terms as ſuited the advantages 
gained by the queen's forces. It was propoſed, that he ſhould 
reſign all the places he held in Ireland to the lord deputy ; that 
his forces ſhould be tranſported into Spain in ſhips which he 
was allowed to hire and victual for this purpoſe ; that they 
ſhould engage not to bear arms againſt the queen of England 
until they ſhould be landed in fome Spaniſh port ; that, while 
they were obliged to continue in Ireland, they ſhould be treat- 


ed with amity; that Don Juan ſhould abide there until the laſt 
embarkation ; but that all his treaſure, ordnance, and ammu- 


nition, and all the queen's natural ſubjects, ſhould be left to her 


abſolute diſpoſal. 


Tar1s laſt article fired the pride of Don. Juan, and was re- 
jected with diſdain. He declared, that if a propoſition. ſo diſ- 
honourable ſhould be again but mentioned, the vice- roy ſrom 
that moment ſhould uſe the advantage of his ſword; that if 
the Spaniards. occupied but the ſingle poſt of Baltimore, it 
might be defended, by its ſituation, againſt an army of ten 


thouſands. 
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thouſand, until ſuccours ſhould arrive from Spain, but that he 
was confideit of maintaining his preſent poſt ; that the Eng- 
liſh were indeed good ſoldiers, and commanded by a brave and 
ſkilful general, but they were harraſſed by a winter ſiege, and 
diminiſhed by toil and fickneſs ; that he had within the walls 
two thouſand hardy well appointed troops, inured to the cli- 
mate, with proviſions for three months, and confident of ſpeedy 
ſuccours, whom he reſerved to meet the vice-roy on the breach, 
and doubted not to lay five hundred of his ſcanty numbers on 
the earth. © But to conclude this buſineſs,” faid Don Juan, 
e the king my maſter ſent me to aſſiſt the cond&s O'Nial and 
* O'Donnel, preſuming on their promiſe to join his forces 
of immediately on their arrival. I expected them a long time 
« invain; I ſuſtained the vice-roy's arms, I faw their utmoſt 
t force collected within two miles of Kinſale; reinforced with 
% ſome companies of Spaniards ; every hour promiſing to re- 
lieve us, and in conjunction with our army to force your 
« camps. I at length ſaw them broken by a handful of 
« men, blown aſunder into different parts of the world; 
O'Donnel into Spain, O'Nial into the fartheſt part of Ulſter : : 
ſo that I cannot find ſuch condes in rerum natura. I have 
therefore reſolved on this agreement, the rather, to diſenga 
« the king my maſter from afliſting a people in themſelves fo 
« weak, that the whole burden of the war muſt lie on him : F 


* and fo perfidious, that in requital of his favour they might 
« at laſt betray him.” 
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A 8ER1OUS attention to the ſtate of the royal army, the dan- 1 
ger of attempting to ſtorm the town, and of a general revolt t p. =_ | 
of the diſaffected, on the leaſt accident or diſgrace, the advan- 
tage of receiving a number of places of ſtrength at once, which 
could not be reduced without a tedious and hazardous war, and 
the apprehenſions of new ſuccours from Spain, ſoon determined 
Mountjoy to recede from the obnoxious article. And, to the 
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Pacat. Hib. utter mortification of all the enemies of government, the capi- 
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tulation was concluded, at a time when the king of Spain (as 
appeared by intercepted letters) little affected by the defeat of 
his Iriſh allies, prepared to pour more forces into Ireland, 
and ſtill to carry. on the war with vigour. The town. of Kin- 
ſale was now ſurrendered to the deputy. Caſtlehaven, after 
ſome ineffectual oppoſition from the Iriſh chieftain O'Driſcal, 
was alſo delivered up. Baltimore, and other poſts occupied 
by the Spantards, were | ceded in due form. But when Dun- 
boy, the fort of Berehaven, was on the point of being deli- 
vered, Daniel O'Sullivan, who had reſigned this ſtrong and 
inacceſſible poſt into the hands of the Spaniards, provoked at 
their capitulation, and diſdaining to acknowledge their right to 
diveſt him of his ancient property, ſurpriſed the fort, diſarmed 
the Spaniſh garriſon, and ſeizing their ordnance and ſtores, re- 
ſolved to defend it againſt the Engliſh : encouraged as he was 
by factious eecleſiaſtics, he threatened to rekindle the flames of 
war in Munſter. Don Juan, whoſe punctilious honour was 
ſhocked at this event, offered his ſervice to reduce Dunboy 
before his departure; but was told that the queen's forces would 
take care to chaſtiſe the rebels. 


Tur extreme difficulty of acceſs to Dunboy, and the natural 
ſtrength of its ſituation, ſo alarmed the friends of government, 
that they endeavoured to diſſuade the lord preſident from attack- 
ing it, as any diſappointment might have a dangerous effect 
upon the Iriſh provincials; but Carew, who dreaded another 


Spaniſh invaſion, if any poſt of ſtrength ſhould be held againſt 


the queen, reſolved to ſurmount every difficulty, and to drive 
the rebels from this ſtation. His forces and ammunition were 
conveyed by ſea to Dunboy. Tirrel and O'Sullivan, who at- 
tempted to oppoſe this bold enterprize, were put to flight; the 
caſtle, furioully aſſaulted, and defended with vigour by men 


ſtimulated even to enthuſtaſm by the exhortations of their 
prieſts, 
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prieſts, and conſcious that they muſt be treated by their be- 


ſiegers with the ſeverity due to rebels. When the Engliſh had Pacat. Hib. 
gained the upper part by ſtorm, the beſieged ſtill made an ob- P. 318. 


ſtinate reſiſtance from the lower chambers; and the governour 
Magaghaghan, when mortally wounded, made a deſperate 
effort in his expiring moments to ſet fire to ſome barrels of 


| Powder, ſo at one blow to deſtroy both friends and enemies. 
But the attempt was defeated, and the caſtle demoliſhed by the 


aſſailants. . 


Tat rumours induſtriouſly propagated of a ſecond Spaniſh 


invaſion, ſerved to keep alive the ſpirit of diſaffection in Mun- 


ſter, notwithſtanding the repeated advantages of the royaliſts, 


and the dreadful calamities ſuſtained by the inſurgents. At a 
time when the horrours of famine -and devaſtation were be- 
come perfectly inſupportable to human nature, Owen Mac- 
Eaggan, the pope's vicar apoſtolical for the ſouthern provinces, 
and other factious zealots of his order, thundered out their ex- 
communications againſt all thoſe who took arms in defence of 
hereſy, and againſt thoſe who ſhould ſhew mercy to the 


wretches taken fighting on the fide of Engliſh government. 


Thoſe who felt into the hands of the inſurgents were thus 


butchered as enemies to the faith; thoſe taken by the royaliſts, 


were hanged as rebels : with ſuch rancour and carnage was the 
petty war carried on, between the remains of the ſouthern 
inſurgents. and the detachments ſent to oppoſe them. Foiled 
and confounded by the judicious diſpoſitions of Carew, who 
ſeized their forts, ravaged their lands, and ſtationed his garri- 
ſons ſo as to keep them in perpetual terrour, they either ſought 


the mercy of government, or endeavoured to fly. from their 
diſtreſſes into other parts of Ireland. O'Sullivan reſolved to 


ſeek refuge with Tirone ; and being attacked by an Engliſh 


party in his retreat, turned upon them in deſperation, flew 


their commander, and routed the whole body ; but ſought no 


other 
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other advantage from his ſucceſs, but that of continuing his 


precipitate flight. Mac-Eaggan in another ſkirmiſh was ſlain, 
animating his men, with a ſword in one hand and his Breviary 


in the other. The gradual reduction of every leader of rebel- 


lion at length brought the province to that ſtate of compoſure, 


Moryſ. B. III. 
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which gave the wretched inhabitants leiſure to reflect on their 
calamities. | f 


Wirz the fame vigour, and the ſame kind of war, did the 
lord deputy proceed againſt Tirone and the northern rebels. 
So cloſely was the earl purſued, that he ſet fire to his town of 
Dungannon; and by building two new forts, one contiguous to 
the old fort of Blackwater, but in a more convenient ſituation, 
the other on the banks of Loughneagh or Lake Sidney, as it 
was called, about five miles from Dungannon; on the other 


ſide, Mountjoy excluded Tirone from his own territories. The 


Ib. p. 200. 


Thid. p. 191. 


former he called Charlemont, the latter, Mountjoy, from his 
own name and title. Seconded by Sir Arthur Chicheſter and 
Sir Henry Dowkra, he kept the rebels in perpetual terrour 
and diſtreſs; and ſo diſpoſed his forces, as to prevent ever 
hoſtile attempt, and at the ſame time to be enabled to collect 
them with eaſe and expedition, on any foreign invaſion. The 
miſeries which the wretched Iriſh endured, from the vicinity 
of the royal forces, which prevented them from ſeeking any 
means of ſubſiſtence, were afflicting to the hu nanity even of 
their enemies. Thouſands periſhed by famine; and ever 
road and diſtrict was encumbered by their unburied. carcaſes. 
The hideous reſources ſought for allaying the rage of hunger, 
were more terrible even than ſuch deſolation. Tirone was 
every day deſerted by ſome followers. The ſons of John 
O'Nial eſcaped from their confinement, and caſt themſelves at 
the feet of the lord deputy : and what was ſtill more mortify- 
ing to the rebel leader, Roderic, the brother of Hugh O'Don- 
nel, who, on the flight of this chieftain, ſucceeded to the 
command 
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command of his ſept, ſought. the protection of government, orytB. l. 
and was favourably received ; as well to break the forces of the p. 231, 232. 
rebels, as to form a balance againſt Nial Garruff, who had indeed 
faithfully adhered to his engagements, but was grown intolera- 

ble by his inſolence, and the rapaciouſneſs of his demands. 


In this extremity of diſtreſs, Tirone made overtures of accom- 
modation with more fincerity than heretofore, ariſing from a 
more lively ſenſe of the calamities in. which he had involved 
himſelf and his countrymen. The expence. of the. Iriſh war, 
the uncertainty of bringing it to that ſpeedy iſſue, for which. 
the Engliſh. miniſtry was impatient, and which their principles 
of ceconomy made abſolutely neceſſary, and the fear of a ſecond 
invaſion from Spain, determined Mountjoy to liſten to thoſe 
overtures with favour.. But. the queen. obſtinately forbad him 
to receive the arch-traitor,. upon any conditions but an abſolute Ib. p. 153. 
ſubmiſſion to her mercy in. all things, except his life: and even 
this conceſſion ſhe afterwards retracted, in peeviſh oppoſition to 
the ſentiments; of her. council. Sir Robert Cecil. ventured. to 
explain the motives of this ſeverity, to aſſure the lord. deputy 
that it aroſe entirely from a mortifying reflection on the inſo- 
lence with which Tirone had rejected all former offers of 
mercy ; and to aſſure him that he ſhould be ſufficiently war- 
ranted to conclude an accommodation, if the rebel earl thould 
ſeek it, with due ſincerity. The manner in which this rebel 
ſhould be treated, became a matter of debate and contro- 
verſy in the Engliſh cabinet. And the. diverſity of inſtruc- 
tions. ſent to the lord deputy, ſhewed the irreſolute and diſtract- 
ed ſtate. of mind in which Elizabeth languiſhed out the laſt 
period of. her reign. In contradiction to her former. orders, 


ſhe directed Mountjoy to grant the earl a promiſe of life; in a, 
few days more ſhe enlarged her commiſſion, and directed that 3 
he ſhould be aſſured of life, liberty, and pardon. Another 

letter, from the ſecretary, immediately inſtructed. him to grant. 


the 


Ib. p. 178. 


Ib. p. 157. 
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the earl pardon, either by the title of baron of Dungannon, or 
by ſome new title. So little did the Engliſh miniſtry ſtudy the 
character of the Iriſh, that they never once conſidered that the 
title of earl of Tirone really degraded the chieftain in the eſti- 
mation of his followers ; that he had long ſince rejected it with 
ſcorn and contempt, and truſted for his conſequence to the 


| princely name of O'Nial. While Mountjoy was diſtracted by 


this variety of inſtructions, he received alarming intimations of 
the queen's ſickneſs, which were quickly ſucceeded by private 
aſſurances of her death; an event which, if once divulged, 
muſt prove of dangerous conſequence in railing a new ferment 
in the ſpirits of the Iriſh. He therefore determined to cut off 
all delays, and to conclude an accommodation with Tirone, by 
virtue of the queen's commiſſion, without attending to any 
ſubſequent inſtructions. Sir William' Godolphin was diſpatched 
to the earl, with a ſafe- conduct, and preſſed him urgently to 
prevent his utter ruin, by immediately repairing to the lord 
deputy, and accepting thoſe honourable conditions which he 
was now empowered to grant, but which might immediately 
be revoked. 


Ix his former pride, Tirone would have regarded ſuch advances 
as an indication of the terrour and weakneſs of government, and 
rejected them with - contempt : but he was now reduced to a 


Moryſ. B. III. ſtate of real humiliation. He inſtantly complied, and attended 


p. 300. 


the lord deputy at Mellifont, by whom he was received with 
a dignity befitting the repreſentative of an offended ſovereign. 
He fell upon his knees, and petitioned for mercy with an air 
and aſpect of diſtreſs. He ſubſcribed his ſubmiſſion, conceived 
in the ampleſt manner and form. He implored the queen's 
gracious commiſeration, and humbly ſued to be reſtored to his 
dignity and the ſtate of a ſubject, which he had juſtly forfeited. 
He utterly renounced the name of O'Nial with all its pre-emi- 
nences and pretended authority ; abjured all foreign power, and 

all 
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all dependency but on the crown of England; reſigned all 
claim to any lands, but ſuch as ſhould be conferred. upon him 

by letters patent: promiſing to aſſiſt the ſtate in aboliſhing all 
barbarous cuſtoms, and eſtabliſhing law and civility among his 
people. The lord deputy, on the part of the queen, promiſed 
a-full pardon to him and all his followers ; to himſelf, the re- 
ſtoration of his blood and honour, with a new patent for his 
lands, except ſome portions reſerved, for certain chieftains re- 
ceived into favour, and ſome for the uſe of Engliſh garriſons : 

to which reſervations the earl freely conſented. This important 

affair being thus finally concluded, Tirone accompanied the 

lord deputy to Dublin; where, on hearing of the death of 
queen Elizabeth, he was obſerved to burſt into a flood of tears, 

by which he affected to expreſs an affection to a princeſs, by 
whom he had been treated with ſuch abundant clemency. 

But it was obviouſly apparent, that this paſſion really proceeded 

from a ſenſe of his precipitate ſubmiſſion ; when, by perſevering 3 
but a few days, his reputation with his countrymen might have 

been inviolate, and the war renewed with conſiderable advan- 

tage ; or at worſt, he might have made a merit with the new 
ſovereign, that immediately on his acceſſion he had freely ſub- 
mitted to mercy. As it was now impoſſible to retreat, he re- 
newed his ſubmiſſion in the form before preſcribed, to the 
king; and, by direction of the lord deputy, addreſſed a letter to 

the king of Spain, notifying this his return to his duty and allegi- 

ance, and requeſting that his ſon, who had been entertained at 

the Spaniſh court, might be permitted to return to Ireland. Nop,.,. EIib. 
inſurgent remained in this kingdom, who had not obtained or p. 314. 
ſued for mercy. Many were driven by neceſſity to the conti- 

nent, and earned a ſubſiſtence in the armies of Spain. A race Sullivan. 
of Iriſh exiles was thus trained to arms, filled with the pride of 
family, and a malignant reſentment againſt the Engliſh, 
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* Tux ghaſtlineſs of famine and deſolation, which a long 
ſeries of wars had produced in Ireland, was now ſomewhat 
enlivened by the reſtoration of general tranquillity. The honour 
of completely reducing all the enemies of the crown of Eng- 
land in this iſland, after a perpetual conteſt of 440 years, was 
reſerved for the arms of Elizabeth. It was acquired, not with- 


out delay, difficulty, and danger. But a nobler work ſtill re- 


mained, that of regulating a country ſo long cut off by civil 
diſcord from the moſt valuable advantages of refinement and. 
civility. 


* 'The horrid accounts of famine and diſtreſs, in thoſe parts of Ireland 
moſt expoſed to the calamities of war, can ſcarcely be ſuſpe&ed of falſehood 
or exaggeration, when we conſider the effects of theſe civil commotions in the 
very city of Dublin. I have ſeen an account of the rates of proviſions ſold in 
Dublin, in the year 1602, authenticated by the 3 of John Tirrel, mayor. 
By which it appears that 

Wheat had ariſen from thirty-ſix ſhillings to nine pounds the quarter. 

Barley-malt, from ten ſhillings to forty-three ſhillings the barrel. 

Oat-malt, from five ſhillings to twenty-two ſhillings the barrel. 

Peaſe, from five ſhillings to forty ſhillings the peck. 

Oats, from three ſhillings and four pence to twenty ſhillings the barrel. 

Beef, from twenty-ſix ſhillings and eight pence to eight pounds the carcaſe. 

Mutton, from three ſhillings to twenty-ſix ſhillings the carcaſe. 

Veal, from ten ſhillings to twenty-nine ſhillings the carcaſe. 

A lamb, from twelve pence to ſix ſhillings. 

A pork, from eight to thirty ſhillings, 
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Infurrettions in the reign of Elizabeth not influenced by religious 
motives.—Popiſh party of this reign.— Their principles and 
practices. Sentence of ' the Spaniſh univerſities. —Effetts ' of 
popiſb virulence, on the acceſſion of Fames—Inſolenceof the citizens 
of Cork and of Waterford.— Spirited conduttof Mountjoy.—South- 
ern oities intimidated. — Act of oblivion and indemnity. Favour 

bern to Tirone and O Donnel.—Progreſs of Reformation by 
Carew and Cbicbeſter.— Tainiſtry and Gavelkind aboliſhed. — 

. Commiſſion of grace, —cautiouſly executed. Practices of popiſh 

 ecclefiaſtics. —Proclamation againſt the recuſant clergy.—Execu- 
tion of penal laws.—Its effetts.—Trial' of Lalor.—Confpiracy 
and flight of the earls of Tirone and Tirconnel, favourable to the 
deſigns of Fames. — Rebellion of O'Dogherty.—His cruelties.— 

His death.—Eſcheated counties of U 12 James ſolicitous for 
the plantation of them.—Sir Arthur Chicheſter an uſeful agent 
and direfor.—Scheme of the northern plautation.— Errours of 
Elizabeth's plantations corretted.— Adventurers. — Diſtribution 
of lands.—City of London engaged in the plantation. — Inſtitution 
_of the order of baronets.—Provifions for the clergy and univerſity. 

Execution of the ſcheme not entirely ede to the Ow 
idea. | 


HOS 5E writers in the cauſe of popery, KP ths 
the commotions in the reign of Elizabeth as originally A. D. 1603. 
reſulting ſrom the righteous zeal of piety and devotion to the 
church, affert, with ſo much diſregard to facts the beſt authen- 
ticated, that they do not merit a particular confutation. Thoſe 
whom they extol as MaccaBees, fighting with a diſintereſted 
ervour in 1 kippott of their religion, were really- ignorant, and 
| Gg g 2 He: indifferent 
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indifferent to every mode of faith and worſhip. Their cham. 
pion, the earl of Deſmond, confeſſed his own total want of in- 
formation, and was ready to comply with any directions, as to 
religion, which the Engliſh government might preſcribe. And 
when their great partizan, the carl of Tirone, had learned to 
grace his inſurrection by a pretended zeal for the faith, his 
real principles and motives were ſo well underſtood, that this 
hypocriſy was treated with contempt and ridicule. - © Hang 


B. I 5. 168. thee !” ſaid the earl of Eſſex, (and juftly) © thou talk of a 


, 
| 
| 
: 


free exerciſe of —__ Thou careſt as much for religion 
* as my Horſe !” 8 | | 


| Tur inceflant diligence, however, of the emiſſaries of Rome, 


— — 


abhorred and execrated. ker far numbers of the Romiſh 
communion act with firmneſs and vigour, in ſupport of that 
government to which they had ſworn allegiance: they ſaw 
numbers of their eccleſiaſtios inculcating the doctrines of civil 
obedience and ſubmiſſion; and they were virulent in con- 
demning, and induſtrious in counteracting ſuch doctrines. 
They taught the people, that while they were unable to reſiſt, 
the pope, indeed, allowed them to ſubmit to an excommuni- 
cated princeſs, and an heretical government, ſo far as the exer- 
ciſe of this government did not affect the cauſe of their religion. 
But when the faith once required their aſſiſtance, it was im- 
pious and damnable not to caſt off at once this maſk of inſi- 
dious ſubmiſſion ; and when, by the pope's authority, an army 
of inſurgents had arifen againſt the Engliſh power, not to unite 
in a cauſe ſo glorious, or to continue one moment on the fide 
of government, was to renounce their eternal ſalvation. - Bulls 
were produced, and ' ſpread through Ireland, to: countenance. 
theſe principles, which the moderate Romiſh clergy affirmed to 


de furreptitious. The deciſions of the Spaniſh univerſities were 
procured. 


ce AA ES r Fe. 


procured to diſcredit this oppoſition. Valladolid and Salamanca, 

denouneed' all the vengeance of the Almighty, - againſt thoſe 
who ſhould not unite with Titone: but the decree of their 
contemptible doctors arrived to late. Mw) irone.” had eee 
ſubmitted. | 


A vVIRULENT — PATEY: was —— 3 in e which 
the vigour of Elizabeth's government, and the ſucceſs, of her. 
arms, had kept within ſome. reſtraint,,, but which was ſecretly, 
animated by the emiſſaries of Rome, If the laws. were exe- 
cuted againſt recuſants, they inveighed againſt the horrid and 
unchriſtian perſecution; if government indulged them with Cle, Hitt 
lenity and connivance, they derided its fears, and affected to & lt. 
deſpiſe the temporizing policy. On the acceſſion of James the 
firſt, they in ſome places encouraged their votaries, by aſſuring 
them that the new king was of the Romiſh religion; in others, Moryſon, 

preached the infanta's right of ſucceſſi on; and taught V. II. p. 3a 1. 

their ignorant diſciples, that he could not be a lawful king, P 333-- 
who had not been eſtabliſhed by the pope, and had not ſworn 
to defend the catholic religion. Such were the effects of theſe 
peſtilent inſinuations, that ſeveral cities of Leinſter, and almoſt 
all the cities of Munſter, now conſpired to avow their con- 
tempt of penal ſtatutes, and to reſtore the Romiſh worſhip in 
its full ſplendour. Diſdaining to confine their devotions any 
longer to privacy and retirement, they ejected the reformed 
miniſters from their churches, they ſeized thoſe religious 
houſes which had been converted to civil uſes, they erected 
their croſſes, they celebrated their maſſes pompouſly and 
publicly, and their ecclefiaſtics were ſeen marching in pro- 
ceſſion, cloathed in the habits. of their reſpective orders. 


In Cork, the factious eccleſiaſtics were particularly nume- 
rous and turbulent. One of them had received, or pretended, 
alegantine authority from Rome; and the citizens paid a ready 

obedience to his commiſſion, Their magiſtrates at furſt refuſed 14. 322. 
to 
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to proèlaim the king, demanding time to; confider. of it; and 
when reminded that he had been already proclaimed in Dublin, 
they anſwered coldly, that Simnel alſo had been proclaimed in 
Dublin. Vet, not daring to perſevere in this inſolent and dan- 
gerous oppoſition to authority, after ſome affected delay, they 
at length publiſhed the proclamation in their liberties ; which 
they notified to the lord deputy Mountjoy, and at the ſame 
time demanded that Halbowling, a fort built in the late reign 
to protect the city againſt invaſion, ſhould be delivered into 
the hands of their mayor and citizens. The commiſſioners for 
executing the preſidency of Munſter: on the departure of Sir 


George Carew, and the officers of the army, were juſtly alarmed 
at their extravagances, and determined to ſtrengthen every poſt. 


Moryſon, V. 
II. p. 330. 


in the neighbourhood of Cork, by which the ſeditious inhabit- 
ants might be kept in awe: and this was effected, not without 
oppoſition and ſome bloodſhed. To the remonſtrances of the 
lord deputy, the citizens replied with little reſpect and reſerve. 
As to the point of religion, in which they had been particularly 
offenſive, they anſwered boldly, that they only exerciſed now 
publicly that, which ever before they had been ſuffered to exerciſe 
privately ; and as their public prayers gave teſtimony of their faith- 
ful hearts to the king, fo they were tied to be no leſs careful to ma- 
niſeſt their duties to God, in which e Wen never be di Yembling 


ler ern oy 


| 


Tux Gditious ſpirit, Anu diffuſed Dione the citioas tha 
ſouth, was particularly provoking and diſtreſſing, at a time 
when the whole attention of government was required to relieve 
the nation from thoſe afflicting calamities, which a ſeries of wars 
and devaſtations had produced, Mountjoy ſoon determined to 
march into Munſter at the head of the royal army. At Waterford 
he ſound the gates ſhut againſt him, the citizens pleaded, that, 
by a charter of king John, they were exempt from quartering 
ſoldiers. Two eccleſiaſtics, in the habits of their order, and 


with 
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with the croſs erected, preſented themſelves before the lord 
deputy in his camp, and inſolently declared, that the citizens 
of Waterford could not in conſcience obey any prince that 
perſecuted the catholic faith ®. But although he condeſcended 
to liſten to theſe ecclefiaitics, and took the advantage of his 
theological ſtudies, ''to detect their falſe quotations from the 
Fathers, yet he treated the citizens with the ſeverity of an 
offended governour. He threatened to draw king Famts's ſword, 
and cut the charter of king Fohn to pieces; to level their city 
with the ground, and ſtrew it with ſalt: and his menaces were 
effectual. He was immediately admitted; the inhabitants at 
once ſwore allegiance, and renounced all foreign Juriſdiction ; 
and a ſtrong garriſon was ſtationed in their city, to deter them 
from any future inſolences. 


Sulliv. 


CAs RHEL, "Clonmel, Limerick, FE other cities, which had Moryſ.V. II. 
declared for the free and public exerciſe of popery, were inti- P. 341. 
midated by the ſpirit of Mountjoy, and reduced to the ſame 
compliances. ain had been 1 8570 rpm: by the ſouthern 


's be n 


* cc Doctor White, cempagied PP, a young Jominican friar, | came 7 
the camp: but when they fooliſhly carried a crucifix, openly ſbewing the 
« ſame, the ſoldiers were hardly kept from offering them violence, and when 1 
* they put up the crucifix in their pockets, yet could hardly endure the ſight : [* 
« of their habits, which each wore according to his order, Doctor White 
« wearing a black gown and cornered, cap, and the friar wearing a white | | 
& woollen frock. White being come into his lordſhip's tent, was bold to 

maintain erroneous and dangerous poſitions, for maintenance of that which | 
the citizens had done, in the reforming of religion without public authority, | 
* all which his lordſhip did (as no layman I think could better do) mt ledrnedly q 
« confute. And when White cited a place of Saint Auſtin for his proof, his | 

*« lordſhip having the book in his tent, ſhewed'all the company that he had falſely 

cited that father: for howſoever his very words were found there, yet were 

„% they ſet down by way of an aſſertion, which St. Auſtin confuted in the | 
« diſcourſe following. At this ſurpriſal White was ſomewhat out of countenance, | 
4 and the citizens aſhamed.” Moryſon, B. III. c. ii. p. 336. 
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forces: as a rebellious city; but on the firſt appearance of the 


lord deputy, the gates were opened to him without treaty or 


ſtipulation. A few of the inferiour agents of rebellion were 
executed by martial law ; Mead, the recorder of the city, 
a capital incendiary, was tried, and acquitted by the manifeſt 
partiality of his jury; the reſt were reminded of their out- 
rageous Aefiance of the laws, in their forcible eſtabliſhment of 
thepopiſh worſhip, in ſeizing the king's' ſtores, attacking his 
forces and killing his ſubjects : but as they conſented to redeem 
their errour by ſwearing allegiance to the king, and abjuring 


all foregn dependencies, they were treated with lenity; and 


a garriſon ſtationed, as in other cities, to reſtrain their tur- 
bulence. F550 | | „ Uli | 


TaEesE mutinous attempts of the Southerns being thus vigour- 
ouſly oppoſed and ſuppreſſed, the ſtate had leiſure to deviſe 
expedients for healing the wounds of civil diſcord, and extin- 
guiſhing the remains of diforder and animoſity, By the ſup- 
preflion of rebellion the minds of men were prepared and 
broken to obedience ; but it was juſtly conceived that the public 

ce could not be completely ſettled, until their jealouſies and 
apprehenſions were allayed, by ſecuring them from the danger of 
the law, which moſt had incurred in a time of general confufion. 
For this purpoſe an act of ſtate called an Ac or OBLIVION AND 
INDEMNITY, was publiſhed by proclamation under the great ſeal, 
All offences againſt the crown, all particular treſpaſſes between 
ſubjects, committed at any time before the king's acceſſion, were 
pardoned and utterly extinguiſhed, never to be revived or called 
in queſtion ; and the whole body of the Iriſh yeomanry, who 
were in former times, for the moſt part, left under the tyranny 
of their chieftains, without defence or juſtice from the crown, 
were now received into his majeſty's immediate protection. 
This ſalutary ordinance was the laſt act of Mountjoy's honour- 


able adminiſtration. He was conſtituted lord lieutenant of 


Ireland, 
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Ireland, but permitted to appoint Sir Osorge Carex his deputy, 

and returned to England, attended by the earl of Tirone and 

Roderic O' Donnel, the brother and rival of Nial Garruff, 

whole inſolence grew ſo offenſive, that government was well 

pleaſed to favour his competitor. Both the Iriſh chieftains were 

received by the king with marks of favour: Roderic was, 

by the good offices of Mountjoy, created earl of Tirconnel ; 

Tirone was confirmed in his honours and poſſeſſions; but ſuch Moryſ.V.1I. 

was the averſion expreſſed by the populace againſt the man, by 345. 

whoſe rebellion ſo many of their: friends had fallen, that he 

could not travel in ſecurity, without a powerfuleſcort *, 

| From the reſtoration. of public peace, the ſtate; proceeded to 

the extenſion of law, and the eſtabliſhment of public juſtice. 

During the ſhort adminiſtration of Carew, ſheriffs were ſent 

into the counties of Tirconnel and Tirone, and itinerant judges 

viſited the whole northern province; © which, viſitation,” ſaith 

Sir John Davis, one of theſe judges, though it were ſome- 

& what. diſtaſteful to the Iriſh lords, was moſt welcome to the 

« common people, who, albeit they were rude and barbarous, 

« yet did they quickly apprehend the difference between the 

« tyranny and oppreſſion under which they had lived before, 

* and the juſt government and Protection which we promiſed 

«« unto them for the time to come.“ Ae; Arthur Cm 
ves. ll. | HE de e eee 


25 four the gracious. manner in which Tirone was cried, his ante. 
men and aſſociates conceived, that the king's ideas of their power and con- 
ſequence were as exalted as their own, that he really dreaded them, and 
would not hazard a refuſal of any requeſt they could make. By their friends, 
now reſident at the court of England; they preſented. a petition to the throne 
for the free and public toleration of the Romiſh worſhip. Whatever were 
the real principles of James, nothing could have been more indiſcreet and 
premature than this petition. It determined him to behave with more reſerve 


to the Iriſh lords, and to be leſs laviſh of his profeſſions of grace. Cox, ex MSS. 
Lamb. 
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s ** ſucceeded to Carew, advanced the work of eds 


Davis's Re- 
ports. | 


yet farther: + The, dangerous ſept of O'Byrnes, who had for 
ages harraſſed even the capital by their inſurrections, he brought 
into due conformity to government, compoſed their mutual 
contentions, and converted their territory into an Engliſh 
county; he eſtabliſhed ſeſſions of juſtice in the province of 
Connaught, and reſtored the circuit, of Munſter, after a diſcon- 
tinuance of two hundred years. The old Iriſh cuſtoms of 
Tainiſtry and Gavelkind were aboliſhed by judgment in the 
king's bench, and the Iriſh eſtates thereby made deſcendible, 
according to the ' courſe: of the common law of England. In 
exchange for the Brehon juriſdiction, the native Iriſh were 
thus inveſted with all - the privileges of ſubjects, and admitted 


to all the benefits of the Engliſh law. Inferiours were emanci- 


pated from the tyranny of barbarous chieftains; and the whole 
body of old natives were taught to regard the ſyſtem of Engliſh 


| polity more favourably, when it was executed, with general 


Davis, View. 


impartiality, without oppreſſion or impunity, not like that 
meter of JO by. which wy had been too often n 


Tan next necelfiuy : for. che . of the 
alm. was that of aſcertaining the rights of individuals, and 
ſettling the eſtates and poſſeſſions of all its inhabitants. In 
the twelfth year of Elizabeth a law had been made, enabling 
the lord deputy to accept, furrender, and re- grant eſtates to the 


Triſh yeomanry. Yet few ſurrendered, and theſe few obtained 


grants of entire countries, without any attention to inferiour 
ſepts. Theſe were abandoned to the tyranny and exaction of 
their chieftain ; who was the only freeholder, and the only 
tenant of the crown thus conſtituted, in an extenſive diſtrict, 
inhabited by his rude and flaviſh vaſſals. Others, who refuſed 
to ſurrender, yet contrived to be appointed chieftains of their 
country, by letters patent; and thus ſanctified their barbarous 
oppreſſions by the * authority. But, to the honour of king 


James, 
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James, he adopted a more liberal and equitable policy. A 
' COMMISSION OF GRACE, as it Was called, iſſued under. the 
great ſeal of England, for ſecuring: the ſubjects of Ireland 
againſt all claims of the crown. The chief governour was em- 
powered to accept the ſurrenders of thoſe Iriſh lords who held 
eſtates by their old precarious tenure, and to re-grant them by 
a more legal title, and on more laſting: ſecurity. Many em- 
braced the opportunity of converting their preſent; tenure for 
life, to an eſtate in fee, which deſcended to their children. 
Many dreaded the conſequences of their late treaſon, and were 
impatient to receive their poſſeſſions by a new inveſtiture; ſo 
that the commiſſion inſtantly produced a general ſurrender of 


lands. Nd chieftainrics: were now granted by patent, no pre- a n 16 1 
tended officers of juſtice were ſtationed in diſtant countries to 
exerciſe an Iriſh ſeigniory over the wretched people; and every 


ſurrender was received with caution and deliberation. A care- 
ful enquiry was made of the quantity and limits of the land 
reputed to be in poſſeſſion of the lord who tendered his eſtate 
to the crown, of his own immediate demeſne, of the lands 


4 


poſſeſſed by his tenants and followers; and of the [Iriſh duties 


and cuſtoms received from them, which were reduced by eſti- 
mation to a certain yearly value. The lord, by his new patent, 
was inveſted only with the lands found to be in his immediate 
poſſeſſion. His followers were confirmed in their tenures, on 
condition only of paying him the annual rent at which his 
duties were rated, in the place of all uncertain Iriſh exactions. 
Building, planting, cultivation, and civility, were conſequences 
obvious to be expected from ſuch regulations. And the trading 


towns and corporations through the kingdom ſoon ' followed. 


the example of theſe lords; they ſurrendered their old, and 
accepted new charters, with ſuch regulations and privileges, 


as tended to keep them in ſubjection to the crown, and ad- 
vance the intereſts of peace and commerce. 


Hhh2 : Bur 


Carte, Orm. 
B. I. p. 14- 


K. James's 


ſpeech to 


parliament. 


Cox, Vol. II. 
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Bur the progreſs of theſe ſchemes of » as well 
as their effects, were unhappily interrupted and retarded, by 


the virulence of religious faction. It was not without ſome 


reaſon, that the numerous body of catholics in Ireland pre- 
ſumed on the favour of the new king, and his partiality to 
their communion. They had frequent opportunities, by thoſe 
emiſſaries of Rome who were continually pouring into their 


country, to be informed of his tranſactions with the pontiff, 


while king of Scots, and of the expectations conceived of his 


converſion. © The fentiments which he exprefſed with reſpect 


to popery, to his firſt parliament, were but a repetition of 


thoſe opinions which he had avowed on other: occaſions ; and 


every expreſſion of tenderneſs to what he called the moather- 
church, and every rumour of his ſecret intentions, were induſ- 
triouſly propagated and magnified to a credulous people, re- 
moved at a great diſtance from authentic information. | Popiſh 


ecoleſiaſtics practiſed with their votaries in ſeveral quarters of 


the kingdom, without any decent caution or reftraint. They 
denounced the vengeance of their ſpiritual authority on all 
thoſe Who ſhould attend on the eſtabliſhed! worſhip, or 
diſſemble the religious principles in which they had been 


educated. Abbies and monaſteries were repaired, churches 


| refitted and furniſhed for the Romiſh rites, which were again 


K. James's 


ſpeech to 
parliament. 


publicly celebrated in ſeveral parts of the realm. The popiſh 


clergy: proceeded yet further, and, with an, inſolence which no 
religious principles could excuſe, preſumed to arraign the civil 
adminiſtration, to review cauſes determined in the king's 
courts, and to enjoin the people, as they tendered their ſal- 
vation, to obey their decifions, not thoſe of the law. 
the 
Bu r whatever tenderneſs of anions James expreſſed | for 


the religious tenets of Rome, he had a ſincere abhorrence of 
thoſe who ttaught the ſupreme authority of the pope, and what 


he called. an imperial civil power over kings and emperours, 
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* to dethrone and decrown them at his pleaſure,” and to ſanctify 
the fouleſt acts of treaſon and rebellion ; and whatever were 
his private diſpoſitions, he was obliged to keep ſome terms with 
the puritans, who whiſpered their ſuſpicions of his being 
popiſnly inclined. As he had therefore publiſhed a proclama- 
tion in England, commanding all Jeſuits and other prieſts, 
having orders from any foreign power, to depart from the 
kingdom, fo, by alike proclamation, were the popiſh clergy of cr ven. 
Ireland commanded to depart within a limited time, unleſs © 
they conſented to conform to the laws of the land, This 
ordinance was intended to be executed with equal lenity in 
both Kingdoms; ; but in Ireland, inſtead of terrifying the de- 
linquents, it enraged them. They, who exerciſed the moſt 
tyrannical dominion over the conſciences of men, repreſented 
it as an horrid inſtance of implacable perſecution. The chief 
governour and council were witneſſes of the daring ſpirit of 


theſe recuſants, and deemed it their peculiar duty to guard 1 

ainſt their outrages; they determined to revive thoſe ſtatutes 
which were incl n ſuch confidence, and began by en- 2 - 
joining the magiſtrates 'and chief citizens of Dublin to repair to Ms. Trin.. 
the eſtabliſhed churches. Repeated admonitions and confer- Col. Dub. 
ences ſerved but to render them more obſtinate. They were 
fined and committed to priſon, when, in an inſtant, all the old 
Engliſh families of the Pale took the alarm, and boldly remon- 
ſtrated againſt the ſeverity of theſe proceedings. They denied. t 
the legality of the ſentence, by which theſe ſeverities were in- [i 
flicted ; and urged, that by the act of the ſecond year of queen a 
Elizabeth, the crime of recuſancy had its puniſhment aſcer- 
tained; and that any extenſion of the penalty enacted by this | 
ſtatute was illegal and unconſtitutional, Their remonſtrance, 1 
and petition for the free exerciſe of religion, was preſented to | 
the council, by an unuſual concourſe, on the very day when 
intelligence was received. of the gun-powder conſpiracy, a cir- [ 

cumſtance: | 


A. D. 1605. es 
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cumſtance which awakened the jealouſy of the king's miniſters, 
and made them ſuſpect ſome concert between the conſpirators of 
England and the popiſh party of Ireland. The chief petitioners 
were confined in the caſtle of Dublin, and Sir Patrick Barnevall, 


their great agent, was, by the king's command, ſent in > IA 
into England. % 


Chicheſter's In the midſt of theſe conteſts, a contemptible popiſh eccle- 
1 ſiaſtic, called Lalor, was ſeized in conſequence of the royal 
Col. Dub. proclamation ; a circumſtance which ſerved to encreaſe the 
A. D. 1606. general clamour and diſcontent of his party. He had exerciſed 
the office of vicar general, in ſeveral dioceſes of Leinſter, by 
virtue of a commiſſion from Rome. But fear ſo wrought upon 
this wretched idol of the popiſh party, that he made a formal 
declaration, confirmed by oath, of the unlawfulneſs of his 
office, renouncing all foreign juriſdiction, and acknowledging 
Davis's Fe- the king's ſupremacy. in the ampleſt manner. His party was 
3 ſcandalized at theſe conceſſions; and to theſe he privately denied 
nire. them. This was detected by government; and he defended. it 
by the meaneſt equivocation. He confeſſed to have told his 
friends that he had never acknowledged the king's ſupremacy 
in ſpiritual cauſes, and it was true ; for the word in his con- 
feſſion was eccleſiaſtical. He was brought to trial, on the ſtatute 
of premunire of the ſixteenth of Richard the ſecond, to, convince 
the Iriſh that the late declarations of the royal ſupremacy were 
but an aſſertion of the ancient conſtitutional rights of the 
crown. But though condemned, yet no ſentence appears to 
have been executed. James's counſellors recommended to the 
lord deputy, to reclaim recuſants by the gentle methods of in- 
Chicheſter's ſtruction, and exhortation. And the zeal of Sir Arthur Chicheſter 
St. Let. MS. ended where it ſhould have begun, with an attempt to re- 
form the eſtabliſhed clergy, to enforce a particular attention to 
their duty, and to procure a tranſlation of the ſcriptures and 


Common 


* 
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common prayer into the Iriſh language, for the inſtruction of 
the nne natives. 


Tux confidence with which the recuſants of the Pale had 
demanded the toleration of their religion, the aſſiduity, the 


apparent inveteracy and inſolence of their party, together with 
a ſerious reflection on the influence of popiſh emiſſaries, and 


the diſorders they had fomented in the late reign, tended na- 
turally to keep the government in a ſtate of perpetual alarm 


and ſuſpicion; and gave weight to every rumour of inſurrec- 
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tion and conſpiracy. A letter, dropt in the privy-council cham- 2 MS.. 


ber, intimated a traiterous ſcheme of rebellion formed, by the 
earls of Tirone and Tirconnel, and other Iriſh lords and gen- 


tlemen of the North; that they had ſolicited aſſiſtance from 


Spain and Bruſſels, and intended to begin the war with ſur- 
prizing the caſtle of Dublin, and aſſaſſinating the lord deputy 
and council. It ſeems extraordinary that the Northerns, who 
were ſtill ſmarting with the chaſtiſement they had received in 


the late rebellion, whoſe conſequence and influence were con- 


ſiderably diminiſhed, and who were very lately reconciled to 


government, and inveſted with their honours and eſtates, ſhould 
precipitately involve themſelves in the peril of a new rebellion. 


And yet it is certain, that on the very firſt alarm of govern- 


ment, Tirone and Tirconnel fled to the continent, and aban- 


doned their vaſt poſſeſſions to the difpoſal of the crown. The 


alm 


writers of the Romiſh party have aſſerted, but without any Sullivan. 


proof or circumſtance of credibility, that they had been ſeduced 
into ſome private conferences by one of the family of Saint 
Laurence, and afterwards betrayed by him to the lord: deputy *. 

But 


The account of this extraordinary flight of Tirone, which ſeems to have 


prevailed at this time in England, we find in a tract written by Carleton, 


biſhop of Chicheſter, entitled a Thankful Remembrance of God's Mercies, &c. The 
author tells us, on the. authority of the then biſhop of Meath, that Mount- 


gOmMery'? » 
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But had any art or treachery been uſed to render them obnoxi- 
ous to the law, they had the fulleſt opportunity of explaining 
the deep ſcheme, and leaving ſome memorials in vindication of 
their conduct, either in Spain or Rome, where they were enter- 
tained and protected. But as no ſuch memorials have appeared, 
they ſeem to have acquieſced in the charge or conſpiring againſt 
the Engliſh government ; and to have recommended themſelves 
to thoſe of their own communion, as men who had ſacrificed their 
honours and poſſeſſions to the freedom of their country and the 
intereſts of religion. 


NoTHING could be more favourable to that paſſion which 
James indulged for reforming Ireland, by the introduction of 
Engliſh law and civility, than the temerity of theſe Northerns, 
and their precipitate flight. The greateſt and moſt valuable 
part of Ulſter was thus abandoned to his diſpoſal, and opened 
a fair field for the exerciſe of that policy in which he affected 
to excel. To take the ſpeedieſt advantage of this incident, 


judges were inſtantly diſpatched into the. counties of Tirone 


and Tirconnel : ſome of the conſpirators who had been ſeized, 
were tried, condemned, and executed; and the two earls, with 
other 


gomery, prelate of Armagh, had a conteſt with Tirone for lands uſurped from 
his ſee. O'Cahan, an Iriſhman, and creature of Tirone, was well acquainted 
with theſe lands, and the perſon beſt qualified to diſcover them to the primate, 
and eſtabliſh his right. For this purpoſe he freely offered his ſervices, and 
ſolemnly bound himſelf to ſupport the arbhbiſhop in his claim. - Mountgo- 
mery was thns encouraged to commence his ſuit. 'Tirone was ſummoned to 
appear before the privy council to anſwer his plaint. He heard of O*Cahan's 
ſecret conferences with the primate. Conſcious of his own traiterous machi- 
nations, to which this Iriſhman was privy, he at once concluded that all his 
deſigns had been betrayed, and that the ſuit was nothing more than a pre- 
tence to get him into the power of government. His accomplices were readily 
poſſeſſed with the ſame fears: and thus, by a precipitate flight, they diſco- 
vered that treaſon, which their creature, O'Cahan, had really kept con- 
cealed. 
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other fugitives of inferiour note, were attainted by proceſs of 
outlawry, according to the coutſe of common law. To 
guard againſt the clamours of popiſh agents, who were ready 
to complain, that theſe lords had been treated with ſeverity 
on account of their conſcienctious profeſſion of the Romiſh 
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faith, a * royal proclamation was 8 in which the king de- P. 1607. 


Vol. II. wot; . Ii clared, 


* This procfamätion is extant among the MSS. of the Lambeth library, 

M. No. 617. p. 96. from whence it is here copied. 
By the KING. 
A Proclamation, touching the Eatles of Tirone and Tirconnel. | 

Seeing it is common aud natural in all perſons of what condition ſoever, 

to ſpeak and judge variably of all new and fudden accidents ; and that the 
fight of the earles of Tirone and Tircomel, with ſome others of their fel- 
lowes out of the north parts of our realme of Ireland, may haply prove a 
ſubje& of like diſcourſe: We have thought it not amiſs to deliver ſome ſuch 
matter in publique, as may better cleare mens judgements concerning the 
ſame; not in reſpe& of any worth or value in theſe mens perſons, being baſe 
and rude in their originall, but to take away all ſuch inconveniences as may 
blemiſh the repatation of that N which ought to be mutually ob- 
ſerved betweene us and other princes. For although it is not unlikely, that 
the report of their titles and dignities, may draw from princes and ſtates 
ſome ſuch courteſies at their firſt coming abroad, as are incident to men of 
extraordinary rancke and qualitie: yet, when wee have taken the beſt meanes 
wee can to lay them open in every condition, wee ſhall then expect from ow 
friends and neighbours all ſuch juſt and noble proceedings as ſtand with the 
rules of honour and friendſhip, and from our ſubjects, at home and abroad, 


that duety and obedience (in their carriage toward them) which they owe to 


us by inſeperable bonds and obligations of nature and loyaltie, whereof wee 
intend to take ſtreight accompt. For which purpoſe, wee do hereby firſt 
declare, that theſe perſons abovementioned had not their creations or poſ- 
ſeſſions in regard of any lineall 'or lawfull deſcent from anceſtors of blood' or 
vertue ; but were onely preferred by the late queene our ſiſter. of famous me- 
mory, and by our ſelves, for ſome reaſons of ſtate before others, who for their 
qualitie and birth (in thoſe provinces where they dwell) might better have 
challenged thoſe honours which were conferred upon them. Secondly, wee 
doe profeſs, that it is both knowen to us and our counſell here, and to our 
deputie and ſtate there, and ſo ſhall it appeare to the world (as cleare as the 

funne) 
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clared, that they had not the leaſt ſhadow of moleſtation ; that 
there was no purpoſe of proceeding againſt them in matters of 
religion; 


ſunne) by evident proofes, that the onely ground and motive of this high 
contempt in theſe mens departure, hath been the private knowledge and inward 
terrour of their owne guiltineſſe: whereof, becauſe wee heare that they doe 
ſeeke to take away the blot and infamie, by divulging that they have with- 
drawen themſelves for matter of religion (a cloake that ſerves too much in 
theſe dayes to cover many evill intentions) adding alſo thereunto, ſome other 
vaine pretexts of receiving injuſtice, when their rights and claims have come 
in queſtion betweene them and us, or any of our ſubjects and them, wee think 
it not impertinent to ſay ſomewhat thereof. 

And therefore, although wee judge it needleſſe to ſeeke for many arguments 
to confirme whatſoever ſhall be ſaid of theſe mens corruption and falſhood, 
(whoſe hainous offences remaine ſo freſh in memorie, ſince they declared 
themſelves ſo very · monſters in nature, as they did not only withdraw them- 
ſelves from their perſonall obedience to their ſoveraigne, but were content to 
ſell over their native countrey, to thoſe that ſtood at that time in the higheſt 
terms of hoſtilitie with the two crownes of England and Ireland) yet, to make 
the abſurditie and ingratitude of the allegations abovementioned, ſo much the 
more cleare to all men of equall judgement, wee do hereby profeſſe in the 
worde of a kinge, that there never was ſo much as any ſhadowe of moleſtation, 
nor purpoſe of proceeding in any degree againſt them for matter concerning 
religion. Such being their condition and profeſſion, to thinke murder no 
fault, mariage of no uſe, nor any man worthy to be eſteemed valiant that 
did not glorie in rapine and oppreſſion; as we ſhould have thought it an 
unreaſonable thing to trouble them for any different point in religion, before 
any man could perceive by their converſation, that they made truely conſci- 
ence of any religion. So do wee alſo for the ſecond part of their excuſe. 
affirme, that (notwithſtanding all that they can claime, muſt be acknowledged to 
proceed from meere grace upon their ſubmiſſion, after their great and unna- 
turall treaſons) there hath never come any queſtion concerning their rights or 
poſſeſſions, wherein wee have not bene more inclinable to do them favour 
then to any of their competitours, except in thoſe caſes wherein wee have 
plainely diſcerned that their onely end was to have made themſelves by degrees 
more able than now they are, to reſiſt all lawfull authoritie (when they ſhould. 
returne to their vomit againe) by uſurping a power over other good ſubjects of 


ours, that dwell among them, better borne then they, and utterly diſclaiming, 
from any dependencie upon them. 


Having 
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religion ; that their manners were ſo barbarous and unchriſtian, 

as to make it unreaſonable to trouble them about any modes of 
faith and worſhip, until it could be perceived that they had 

any religion at all; that they had ſtirred up ſedition and inteitine* 
rebellion, by their agents had applied to foreign powers for 
aſſiſtance, and under pretence of ſhaking off the yoke of Eng- 
liſh government, meditated nothing leſs than the extirpation 
of all the king's ſubjects in Ireland of the old Engliſh race. 


1ii 2 Bur 


Having now delivered thus much concerning theſe mens eſtates and their 
proceedings, wee will onely end with this concluſion, that they ſhal not be 
able to denie, whenſoever they ſhould dare to preſent themſelves before the 
ſeate of juſtice, that they have (before the running out of our kingdom) not 
onely entred into combination for ſtirring ſedition and inteſtine rebellion, 
but have directed divers inſtruments, as well prieſtes as others, to make offers 
to foreine ſtates and princes (if they had bene as ready to receive them) of 
their readineſſe and reſolution to adhere to them whenſoever they ſhould ſeeke 
to invade that kingdome. Wherein, amongſt other things, this is not to be 
forgotten, that under the condition of being made free from Engliſh govern- 
ment, they reſolved alſo to comprehend the utter extirpation of all thoſe ſub- 
jects that are now remayning alive within that kingdome, formerly deſcended 
from. the Engliſh race. In which practices and propoſitions, followed and 
fomented by prieſtes and Jeſuites (of whoſe function in theſe times the practiſe 
and perſwaſion of ſubjects to rebell againſt their ſoveraignes, is one ſpecial and 
eſſentiall part and portion) as they have found no ſuch incouragement as they 
expected and have boaſted of; ſo we doe aſſure ourſelves, that when this decla- 

ration ſhall bee ſeene and n weighed with all due circumſtances, it will 
pee of force ſufficient to diſperſe and to diſcredit all ſuch untrueths, as theſe 
contemptible creatures, ſo full of infidelity and ingratitude, ſhall diſgorge againſt 
us, and our juſt and moderate proceeding, and ſhall procure unto them no 
better uſage then they would wiſh ſhould be afforded to any ſuch packe of 
rebells, borne their ſubjects, and bound unto them in ſo many and ſo great 
obligations. 

Given at our palace of Weſtminſter, the fifteenth day of Ms 
ber, in the fifth yeere of our reigne of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland. 

GOD AVI TRI KING. 
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Bur whatever advantages were expected from theſe treaſon- 
able attempts of the Northerns, the projects of the king and 
his miniſters were for ſome time ſuſpended by a real and effec- 
tual inſurrection, though not of the greateſt moment. Sir 


1 noocy MS. Cahir O Dogherty (for he had received the honour of knight- 


A. D. 1608. 


hood) proprietor of Inniſhowen and the adjacent diſtrict, in 
the pride of youth, and the barbarous prepoſſeſſions of an Iriſh 
Chieftain, determined to aſſert his independency, and bid de- 
fiance to Engliſh government. Sir Henry Dowckra, who, in 
the Jate reign, had been employed to plant a powerful Engliſh 
garriſon at Loughfoyle, aſſigned the government of Derry to 
Sir George Paulet, and committed the neighbouring fort of 
Culmore to Hart, a valiant Engliſh officer. O Dogherty pre- 
tended to live in amity with Hart; but, watching his oppor- 
tunity, invited him to his houſe, and there threatened him 
with immediate death, if Culmore were not inſtantly reſigned. 
The Engliſh officer, diſdainfully refuſed to betray his truſt, al- 
though a number of ruffians burſt into the chamber, and held 
their weapons at his throat. The wives of Hart and O' Dogh- 
erty entered opportunely to prevent their barbarous execution; 
but the Iriſh chieftain ſo wrought on the terrours of his female 
gueſt, that, while her huſband was, detained a priſoner, the 
unhappy woman conſented to attend him to Culmore, and by 
a fictitious tale gained admittance into the fort for him and 
his ruffians. Her own life and that of her huſband were in- 
deed ſpared ; but her brother, and the whole garriſon, were 
inſtantly maſſacred by the Iriſh, Their chieftain, in his brutal 
triumph, proceeded to attack the town and fort of Der 
they- were taken with little reſiſtance, and the garriſon put 
to the ſword, together with the commander, Paulet, who 
was ſaid to have particularly provoked the vengeance of 
O'Dogherty, by ſtriking him on ſome occaſion of diſpute, 
The town was thus abandoned to the rapine of the Iriſh, 
who, when they had plundered it of every thing valu- 


able, 
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able, burnt it to the ground, and haſtened to attack ſome other 
Engliſh ſtations, The inſurrection this grew more conſider- 
able; but though the vanity of the Iriſn leader inſpired him 
with vaſt expectations of aſſiſtance, both from his countrymen 
and from foreign powers, yet the terrour of a vigilant govern- 
ment effectually awed, the diſaffected. Wingfield, marſhal of 
the army, was detached againſt the rebels. vg a conſiderable 
body. At his app roach, . th eir een tot. fire to Culmore and 
retired ; but O EC 15 


enemy, and retiring. |  Elated with ſome petty advantages, he 
even ventured to, iſſue from his. woods, and make head againſt 
the lord deputy, who, had marched to the aſſiſtance of Wings 
field; but an accidental ſhot put an end, at once to his life 
and the inſurrection he had raiſed and maintained for five 
months. His followers diſperſed to their ſeveral retreats ; and 


ſome of: them, WhO fell into the en of the mens: n 


executed with eee ſeverĩity. e 5 
| A, bach err of the native Iriſh to 1 — a5. 


ſtreſs that government which they could have no rational 


expectations of ſubduing, only ſerved to confirm their ſubjee- 


tion. By their conſpiracies and rebellions a vaſt tract of land 
eſcheated to the crown, in, ſix northern counties, Tirconnel, . 
now called Donnegal, Tirone, Derry, Fermanagh,. Cavan, and 
Armagh, amounting to about five hundred thouſand. acres; a 
tract of country covered with woods, where robbers and rebels 
found a ſecure ſhelter, deſolated by war and famine, and de- 


ſtined to lie waſte, without the deliberate and. vigourous inter- 


poſition of Engliſh government. James, who affected to 
derive bis glory from the arts of peace, reſolved to diſpoſe of 
theſe lands in ſuch manner, as might introduce all the happy ; 


conſequences of peace and cultivation. The experience of 


ages bears the moſt henourable:: * to the deſign: 7 : 
Ireland 
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continued the war, in the man- Sullivan. 


ner & his countrymen, appearing. Abd harraſſing the _ 
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Ireland muſt grateſully acknowledge that here were | the firſt 
foundations laid of its affluence and ſecurity. 15 


James was no ſtranger to the errours and miſcarriages of the 
plantation formed in Munſter, by his predeceſſor ; and had a 
juſt conception of the importance of his preſent ſcheme. He 
proceeded with deliberation ; he enquired, conſulted, and en- 


couraged men of experience and abilities to propoſe their plans. 


The thoughts of lord Bacon on this ſubject had been more pre- 
ciſe and accurate, if his great genius had been aſſiſted by a 
competent knowledge of the ſtate of Ireland. But the man 
whoſe counſels were of greateſt ſervice on this intereſting oc- 
caſion, was Sir Arthur Chicheſter, now lord deputy of this 
realm. He had capacity, judgment, firmneſs, and Experience, 
and was already diſtinguiſhed by his ſervices both in war and 
peace, What was of greateſt conſequence, no man was better 
acquainted with the territories to be planted, the ſtate of the 
inhabitants, their characters, expectations, and pretenſions ; ſo 
that none could be better qualified to propoſe a ſcheme for the 
plantation, or to direct the execution of it. He cauſed ſurveys 
to be taken of the ſeveral counties where the new ſettlements 


were to be eſtabliſhed, deſcribed particularly the ſtate of each, 


Ibid, 


pointed out the ſituations proper for the erection of towns and 
caſtles, delineated the characters of the Iriſh chieftains, the 
manner in which they ſhould be treated, the temper and cir- 
cumſtances of the old inhabitants, the rights of new pur- 
chaſers, and the claims of both, the impediments which had 
obſtructed former plantations, and the methods of removing 
them. 


AT his inſtances it was reſolved, that the perſons to whom 
lands were aſſigned, ſhould be either new undertakers from 
Great Britain, and eſpecially from Scotland, where it was ſup- 
poſed, that the inhabitants might be readily tempted to remove, 
by a wer and eaſy paſſage, into a country more fertile than 

their 


. 
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their own; or SERVITORS,' as they were called, that is, men 

who had for ſome time ſerved in Ireland, either in military or 

civil offices: or old Iriſh chieftains and inhabitants. In the 

laſt ſort were included even thoſe Iriſh who had engaged in the 

rebellion of Tirone, and till harboured their ſecret diſcontents. 

To gain them, if poſſible, by favour and lenity, they were 

treated with particular indulgence. Their under-tenants and 

ſervants were allowed to be of their own country and religion; 

and while all the other planters were obliged to take the oath 

of ſupremacy, they were tacitly exempted. © The ſervitors were Orders for 
allowed to take their tenants either from Ireland or Britain, ſo planting Ul- 
that no recuſants were admitted; the Britiſh undertakers were Huben. N 
confined to entertain og, ang and Scottiſh only. | Rs 


171 


Ix the plantations of Elizabeth; Iriſh and Enplich had FA 
mixed together, from a fond imagination that the one would 
have learned civility and induſtry from the other. But expe- 
rience had now diſcovered, - that by this intercourſe the Iriſh 
learned only to envy the ſuperiour comforts ''of their Engliſh 
neighbours, and to take the advantage of a free acceſs to their 
houſes, to ſteal their goods, and plot againſt their lives. It was;.Carte, Orm. 
therefore, now deemed neceſſary to plant them in ſeparate. 
quarters: and in the. choice of theſe ſituations,” the errours of 
former times were carefully corrected. The original Engliſh 
adventurers, on their firſt ſettlement i in Ireland, were ca tivated. 
by the fair appearance of the plain and open diſtricts. Here 
they erected their caſtles and habitations.; and forced the old 
natives into the woods and mountains, their natural fortreſſes :. 
thither they drove their preys, there they. kept themſelves un- 
known, living by the milk of their kine, without huſbandry or 
tillage ; there they encreaſed to infinite numbers by promiſcuous 
generation; and there they held their aſſemblies, and formed 
their conſpiracies without diſcovery; But now, the northern 
Fiſh were deſtined to the moſt open and acceſſible parts of their F 
country. 
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country, where they might lie under the conſtant inſpefiion of 
their neighbours, . be gradually habituated to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. To the Britiſh adventurers were aſſig n- 
ed places of the greateſt ſtrength and command; to the ſervi- 
tors, ſtations of moſt danger, and greateſt advantage to the 
ſervice of the crown: but as this appeared a peculiar hardſhip, 
they were allowed guards and ery norway ent yr hows nn 
ſhould be quietly: and a th Rwy aß 


IXIL Au had for ages experienced the. "Mere ay of | 
enormous grants, to particular lords, attended with ſuch pri- 
vileges as obſtructed the adminiſtration. of civil government: 
and even in the late reign, favourite undertakers had been gra- 

Project for tified with ſuch portions of land, as they were by no means 
hene! able to plant. But, by the, preſent ſcheme, the lands to be 
lands in Ul- planted were divided in three different proportions; the 
ſter. Harris's greateſt to conſiſt of two thouſand Engliſh acres, the leaſt of one 
Hibernics: thouſfand, and;the middle of fifteen hügdref. Ons half of the 
eſcheated lands, in each county, was aſſigned to the ſmalleſt, the 
other moiety. divided between the other proportions: and the 
general diſtributions being thus aſcertained, to prevent all diſ- 
putes between the undertakers, their een in the __ 
tive diſteicts nne le eg 


Orders for EsTATES were aligned to all. to be held of them. 3 
+ ogg heirs : the undertakers of two thouſand acres were to hold of 
by the king in capite; thoſe of fifteen hundred, by. knight's ſer- 
vice; thoſe of a thouſand, in common ſocage. The firſt 

were to build a caſtle and encloſe a ſtrong, court-yard, or Lamm, 

as it was called, within. four years; the ſecond, to, finiſh an 

houſe and bawn within two years; and the third to encloſe a 

bawn ; for even this rude ſpecies of fortification was accounted 

no inconſiderable defence againſt the incurſions. of an Iriſh 
enemy. The firſt were to plant upon their lands, within three 

years, forty-eight able men of Engliſh or Scottiſh birth, to be 


reduced 
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reduced to twenty families; to keep a demeſne of fix hundred 
acres in their own hands, to have four fee-farmers on a hundred 
and twenty acres each ; fix leaſe-holders, each on one hundred 
acres ; and on the reſt eight families of huſbandmen, artificers, 
and cottagers. The others were under the like obligations, 
proportionably. All were, for five years after the date of their 
patents, to reſide upon their lands, either in perſon, or by ſuch 
agents as ſhould be approved by the ſtate; and to keep a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of arms for defence. The Britiſh and ſervitors 
were not to alienate their lands to mere Iriſh, or to demiſe any 
portions of them to ſuch perſons as ſhould refuſe to take the 


oaths to government: they were to let them at determined 


rents, and for no leſs term than twenty-one years, or three 
lives: their tenant's houſes were to be built after the Engliſh 
faſhion, and united together in towns or villages. They had 
power to erect manours, to hold courts- baron, and to create 
tenures. The old natives, whoſe eſtates were granted in fee- 
ſimple, to be held in ſocage, were allowed the like priviledges. 
They were enjoined to ſet their lands at certain rents, and for 
the like terms as the other undertakers, to take no Iriſh exac- 
tions from their inferiour tenants, and to oblige them to for- 
ſake their old Scythian cuitom of wandering with their cattle 
from place to place for paſture, or CREAGHTING, as they called 
it; to dwell in towns, and conform to the Engliſh manner of 
tillage and huſbandry, An annual rent from all the lands wag 


reſerved to the crown, for every ſixty Engliſh acres, fix ſhillings _ 


and eight pence from the Britiſh undertakers, ten ſhillings from 
ſervitors, and thirteen ſhillings and four pence from Iriſh na- 
tives. But for two years they were exempt from ſuch payment ; 
except the natives, who were not ſubje& to the charge of tranſ- 
portation. 


Ls 


War gave particular credit to this undertaking, was the 
capital part which the city of London was perſuaded to aſſume 
Vor. II. K k k in 


133 
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Lett. of Sir in it. The king was ſenſible (as he expreſſed it) that When 
I. Philips. * his enemies ſhould hear that the famous city of London had 
„ a footing therein, they would be terrified from looking into. 
„Ireland, the back-door to England and Scotland.“ The cor- 
poration accepted of large grants in the county of Derry, or: 
London-Derry, (for that was the new title both of the county 
and its capital.city.) They engaged to. expend twenty thouſand; 
pounds. on the plantation, to build the cities of Derry and: Col- 
rain, and ſtipulated for ſuch priviledges as might make their 
ſettlements convenient and reſpectable. As a competent force 
was neceſſary to protect this infant plantation; the king, to: 
ſupport the charge, or at leaſt with this pretence, inſtituted the. 
Selden, order of BARONETS, an. hereditary: dignity, to be conferred: on 

a number not exceeding two hundred: each of whom, on- 

paſſing his patent, was to pay into the exchequer ſuch a ſiim- 

as would maintain thirty men in Ulſter, for three years, at eight. 


pence daily pay. 


Cox. V. II. 
p. 16. 


Carte, Orm. Bur ſcarcely had the lands been allotted to the different pa- 
p. 17, 18. tentees, when conſiderable portions were reclaimed by the, 
clergy as their rightful property *®. And ſo far had the eſtates. 

| | of 


They were reclaimed by the title of TERMON, CORBE; and HERENACH 
lands. In the northern parts of Ireland, which had not been completely re- 
duced; and where the pope ſtill diſpoſed of clerical dignities,, the ancient 
eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions remained unaltered. And theſe terms were ſtrange 
and inexplicable to. Engliſh government. Jurors in the ſeveral inquiſitions 
were required to give ſuch information about them as they could obtain. Sir. 
John Davis endeavoured to inveſtigate the nature of the lands called TERMON, . 
and of the perſons ſtyled coRBEs and HERENACHS.; and it appears from his 
letter to lord Saliſbury, among the MSS. of. Trinity College, Dublin, that 
he thought them peculiar to the mere Iriſh countries of all other parts of 
Chriſtendom. The learned doctor James Uſher employed his abilities on this 
occaſion with more ſucceſs, inveſtigated: their nature and origin, and demonſtrated' 
the ſimilitude of the ancient eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions of Ireland, to thoſe of 
other countries of Europe. The original of his tract, on this ſubject, Mil 
remains in the ſame repoſitory of papers relative to Iriſh affairs. 

The 


þ 
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of the northern biſhopricks been embarraſſed, both Fe the 
uſurpations of the Iriſh lords, and the claims of patentees, that 
Kk k 2 | * they 


The following is the ſubſtance of it, omitting the leatned authorities produced 
"by the author. 

In old times it was provided, that whoever founded -a church ſhould endow 
it with certain lands, for the maintenance of divine worſhip therein. The 
founder was to deliver to the biſhop an inſtrument of ſuch donation before the 
church could be dedicated: and from thenceforward the ordermg and diſpoſing 
of theſe lands. pertained entirely to the biſhop, 

In conſequence of ſuch donation theſe lands became exempt from all charges 
of temporal lords, were entitled to the right of ſanctuary and other immuni- 
ties. Hence they were called TEARMUIN or TERMON, that is PRIVILEDGED 
lands. They were occupied by laymen, both villains and Mee ' tenants, who 
huſbanded the ſame, both for the behoof of themſelves and families, and like- 
wiſe for the uſe of the church: and were called eccleſiaſtical tenants. Servi et 
homines eccleſt ici. 

To receive and to apply the rents paid by ſuch tenants, it was thought 
neceſſary that every church ſhould have its œconomus or archdeacon, called by 
the Iriſh eireinneach or herenach. I mean,” faith the author, „the ancient 
„ archidiaconi, who, in degree, were inferiour to the preſbyteri, not the 'arch- 
„ deacons of higher rank that exerciſe juriſdiction under the biſhop ; and to that 
c former kind of archidiaconi do I refer the nxrRENacus; ho therefore were 
© ſo many in number in every dioceſe, and, for ought I can learn, were wont to 
c be admitted ad primam tonſuram, et diaconatum, and not promoted ad 
* preſbyterium.” 

A number of theſe herenachs were again ſuperintended by an officer of greater 
dignity, called CORBE, CORBAH, or COMHURBA whom the author ſuppoſes 
to be the ſome with chorepiſcopus or archipreſbyter. The 1riſh clergy called 
him, in Latin, plebanus, quia plebi ecclefiaftices matricis ecclefie præfuit. The 
name comburba, he obſerves, occurs frequently in the early | annals of Ireland. 
But itis no impeachment of the learned prelate s accuracy to obſerve, that 
in theſe annals the word is taken evidently in another ſenſe, and ſignifies the 
prelate himſelf, or ſucceſſor of the firſt Iriſh faint who preſided in his dioceſe. 
Thus the comburba of Saint Patrick means the then archbiſhop of Armagh, 
the comburba of Kiaran, the biſhop of Clonmacnoiſe. And ſo the word is ex- 
Plained by Colgan in his Trias-Thaumaturga. | | 

The herenachs, under the direction and cate of the corbes, or chorepiſcopi, 
reſided on the termon lands, and diſtributed their profits to the biſhop, the in- 

feriour 
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they ſcarcely afforded a competent, much leſs an honourable 
proviſion for men of worth and learning; while the ſtate of the 
parochial clergy was ſtill more deplorable. Moſt of the 
northern churches had been. either deſtroyed in the late wars, 
or fallen to ruin : the benefices were ſmall, and either ſhamefully 
kept by the biſhops, in the way of commendam or ſequeſtra- 
tion, or filled with miniſters as ſcandalous as their income. 
The wretched flock was totally abandoned ; and for many years 
divine ſervice had not been uſed in any pariſh church of Ulſter, 
except in cities or great towns. To remedy theſe abuſes, and 
to make ſome proper proviſion for the inſtruction of a people 
immerſed in lamentable ignorance ;. the king ordained, that all 
eccleſiaſtical lands ſhould be reſtored to their reſpective ſees and 
churches ; and that all lands ſhould be deemed eccleſiaſtical, 
from which biſhops had in former times received rents or pen- 
fions : that compoſitions ſhould be made with the patentees 
for the ſcite of cathedral churches, the reſidences of biſhops 


and dignitaries, and other church-lands, which were not in- 


tended to be conveyed to them ; who were to receive equiva- 
lents, if they compounded freely: elſe, to be deprived of their 
patents, as the king was deceived in his grant; and the poſſeſ- 
ſions reſtored to the church. 


To provide for the inferiour clergy, the biſhops were obliged 
to reſign all their impropriations, and relinquiſh the tythes 
paid them out of pariſhes, to the reſpective incumbents, for 
which ample recompence was made out of the king's lands. 
Every proportion allotted to undertakers was made a pariſh, 

15 with 
feriour clergy, to the repairs .of churches, and the maintenance of hoſpitality, 


in the proportions eſtabliſhed in each dioceſe. They, like other eccleſiaſtics 
in early times, were under no injunctions of celibacy; their office and dignity, 


with the emoluments annexed to them, deſcended therefore frequently to their 


children, and the lands entruſted , to them were held by their particular ſept, in 
ſucceſſion. 
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with a parochial church to each. The incumbents, beſides 
their tythes and duties, had glebe-lands aſſigned to them of 
ſixty, ninety, or one hundred and twenty acres, according to 
the extent of their pariſhes. To provide for a ſucceſſion of 
worthy paſtors, free-ſchools were endowed in the principal 
towns, and conſiderable grants of lands conferred on the 
univerſity of Dublin, together with the advowſon of fix paro- 
chial churches, three of the largeſt, and three of the middle 
proportion, in each county. | 


Sven was the general ſcheme of this famous northern plan- 
tation, ſo honourable to the king, and of ſuch conſequence 


to the realm of Ireland. Its happy effects were immediately per- 


ceived, although the execution by no means correſponded with 


the original idea. Buildings were ſlowly erected; Britiſh te- Pynnar's 
nants were found difficult to be procured in ſufficient numbers; en 
the old natives were at hand, offered higher rents, and were Philip's 
received into thoſe diſtricts from which it was intended to Letter. 


exclude them. In this particular, the Londoners were accuſed 


of being notoriouſly delinquent, They acted entirely by agents; 


their agents were intereſted and. indolent, and therefore readily 
countenanced this dangerous intruſion of natives. Later times 
found reaſon to lament the fatal conſequences of this errour. 


For the preſent, however, a number of. loyal and induſtrious. 


inhabitants were poured into the northern counties, conſider- 


able improvements made by the planters, and many towns 
erected. To encourage their induſtry, and to advance his own. 
project, the king was pleaſed to incorporate ſeveral of theſe 
towns, ſo as to give them a right of repreſentation in the Iriſh; 


parliament ;, a right which they had ſoon occaſion to exert. 


C HAF. 
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„e VII. 


Adminiſtration of Chiceſter acceptable to James. Cauſes of dif 


content in Ireland—from DISCOVERERS,—j708 penal atutes. 
—Temper of the recuſants and-puritans: Deſign of holding an 
Iriſh parhament—alarming to the recuſants.—Petition of the 
lords of the Pale.— Management of elections. — Te 'recuſant. 
party elevated and turbulent. — Conteſts on the opening the par- 
liament.—Tumultuous proceedings in electing a ſpeaker.—Ob- 
 fiinacy of the recuſants.— Moderation of Chicheſter —diſagreeable 
_ to the puritans:— Agents of . the recuſant party, and their peti- 
tion to the king. —His reception .of the agents, —Inflance of 
their confidence: —Ghichefter fummoned into England Final 
anſwer of the king to the petitton of the recuſants.—Sefſion of 
the Iriſh parliament. Mutual good temper of the recuſants and 
the adminiſtration —Laws—ſubfidtes favourably received. — Con- 
wocatian at Dublin. — Articles of religion compiled by Uſter: —4 
conſpiracy immediately detected and ſuppreſſed. —Scheme for the 
plantation of ſeveral counties in Lemſter.— Adminiſtration of Sir 
Oliver Saint- Fobhn unpopular Commiſſioners ſent from London 
to enquire into the flate of Ireland.—Saint-Fohn recalled and 
rewarded.—Lord Faulkland. chief governour.—Uſber offends the 


recuſants. 


AMES was ſo well pleaſed with the progreſs of his 
{ſchemes of reformation, and the conduct of his Iriſh de- 
-puty, that, with his uſual liberality to favourites, he veſted Sir 
Arthur Chicheſter with the territory of Inniſhowen, and all the 
lands lately paſſeſſed by O' Dogherty; a tract of country far 
exceeding the allotments generally made to northern under- 
takers. The adminiſtration of this governour was indeed active, 
vigilant» 
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_ vigilant, cautious, and firm, ſuited” to a: country ſcarcely 
emerging to tranquillity and order; where diſaffection was yet 
unextinguiſhed, and diſcontents were publicly and boldly 

avowed. In the confuſion of all former times, lands had ne- Carte, o,... 
ceſſarily been concealed and detained from the crown. Adven- 
turers were encouraged by the numerous donations of eſtates, 
and the eaſe with which affluent fortunes were obtained in 
Ireland; they ranſacked old records, they detected ſuch con- 
cealments ; were countenanced by. the ſtate ; they diſpoſſeſſed 
the old inhabitants, or obliged them to compound for their 
intruſion ; , they were veſted. with portiens of their lands, or 
otherwiſe rewarded. . This was a ſouree of many grievous abuſes - 
(as was afterwards experienced) but as yet, the penal laws 
enacted againſt recuſants were the capital ſubje& of complaint. 


Tur weekly- fine impoſed by law on th6ſe who refuſed to 
attend the eſtabliſhed. worſhip, was neither generally nor ſe- 
verely exacted: The. law. was at this time executed only in 
the county of Dublin; and Chicheſter expreſsly aſſerts, that the Chichefters 
annual amount of fines, here impoſed on recuſants, did not State letters. 
exceed the ſum of fourteen or fifteen pounds. The poor e _— 
promiſed compliance, and their arrears were . readily forgiven ; 
the rich, when preſented as recuſants, enjoyed too much of fa- 
vour from their countrymen, for any jury to find a verdict againſt 
them; and when jurors, who found verdicts in direct oppoſi- 
tion to the cleareſt evidence, were cited to the ſtar-chamber 
(or caſtle- chamber, as. it is ſometimes called) the ſeverity only 
ſerved to enoreaſe the clamour. But it was not the penalties 
to which recuſants were expoſed, which was - conſidered. as 
the greateſt” grievance: perſons of rank; fortune, and en- 
dowments, were more provoked at the legal difabilities con- 
tracted by recuſancy. Taking the oath of ſupremacy was a 
qualification neceſſary for the enjoyment of any office, ſervice, . 
or promotion. No one could be preferred to any degree of Carte. 

learning. 
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learning in an univerſity, none could ſue /ivery of his lands 
or ouſter le main out of the hands of the king, or do him homage 
in order to have poſſeſſion of his eſtate, without previouſly 
taking this oath, No peer or ſubje& of conſequence, who 
refuſed it, could be admitted to the degree of a privy coun- 
ſellor, or take any part in the adminiſtration of government; 
none could legally act as magiſtrates or juſtices of the peace; 
nor could recuſant lawyers, a powerful body of men, be re- 
gularly admitted to plead at the bar, much leſs advanced to 
the ſtation of judges. And although the laws were greatly 
relaxed in the execution, though numbers of magiſtrates; 


juſtices of the peace, and lawyers, were never once required to 


take the oaths, except on ſome extraordinary occaſions of in- 
ſolence and outrageous defiance of government; yet, the ſpirit 
of the old Engliſh race, and the pride of the Iriſh natives, could 
not endure to owe thoſe advantages to a precarious connivance, 
which they were taught to claim by right. The lords and 
principal inhabitants of the Pale, had long ſince complained 
of that total negle& and contempt, ' with which government 


had treated them; and were now particularly provoked at 


thoſe additional diſqualifications, which barred every poſſibility 
of acceſs to offices of truſt or honour. 


Men, whoſe religious principles expoſe them to grievous 
diſadvantages in ſociety, are particularly bound to examine 
thoſe principles with care and accuracy, leſt they ſacrifice the 
intereſts of themſelves and their poſterity to an illuſion. But 
that indolence and acquieſcence to which the errours of popery 
reduce the mind, added to the ſhame of deſerting their com- 
munion, ſeem to have kept back theſe men from any advances 
towards conformity. United in opinions and intereſts, they 
formed a numerous and dangerous party, the more dangerous, 
as they were not ready to break out into headſtrong rebellion, 


without any rational ſcheme or concert; but practiſed ſecretly 


againſt 
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againſt adminiſtration, with profeſſions of the moſt zealgys' and 
determined loyalty. The friends of government were by no 
means inſenſible to the danger. Many of them had but lately | : 
paſſed into Ireland, with dreadful apprehenſions of the natives; 
many had imbibed a full portion of what was then called the 
puritanic ſpirit, and were, diſtinguiſhed. by their zeal againſt 
popery and its profeſſors. It is ſcarcely poſſible, but that a 
difference in religious opinions ſhould lead directly to perſonal 
rancour and averſion, unleſs men's minds are fully poſſeſſed 
with the genuine ſpirit of Chriſtianity, or unleſs they have 
arrived at that indifference to religion (conſidered in any other 
light but as a political engine) which modern times have dig- 
nified with the name of philoſophy. In the ordinary courſe! 
of things we are not to expect, that the firſt of 'theſe principles 
ſhould have its perfect influence; and the latter was as yet 
unknown. Sects and ſyſtems of religion were matters of im- 
portance. The reformed looked with abhorrence on the par- 
tizans of idolatry and the imps of Anti- Chtiſt: the Romaniſts 
with equal rancour inveighed againſt hereſy and apoſtacy, the 
blind miniſters of Satan and children of perdition. | 


Tur lofd deputy juſtly dreaded the conſequence of ſuch MSSLamb. 
diſſenſion, and urged the neceſſity of enforcing the authority J. ＋. * 
of government, in a country where it was frequently neglected, it 
and. ſometimes inſulted. To ſupport the arrangements: lately 
made, to remove real grievances, to repreſs cauſeleſs diſcon- 
tents, and to ſecure the adminiftration againſt all attempts of 
turbulence and diſaffection, it was. deemed neceſſary to con- 
vene a parliament in Ireland. Twenty- ſeven years of tumult 
and diſtraction had elapſed, ſince any parliament had been held 
in this kingdom; and the material alterations which had ſince 
been made in the ſtate of this country, promiſed. to give ex- 

| traordinary conſequence to the legiſlative aſſembly, Seventeen 
Additional counties, and a number of new-created boroughs, 
Vor. IL LIT. which 
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which the lord deputy was daily increaſing, by virtue of a royal 
commiſſion, indicated a ſcheme of general repreſentation, in 
which the inhabitants of every order, whether of the old 
Engliſh extraction, or the new Britiſh ſettlers,. or the original 
Iriſh natives, ſhould meet together to make laws for the good of 
themſelves and their poſterity. Publication was made of the 
king's intentions to form ſuch an aſſembly, and the ſubjects 
were invited to exhibit their grievances, and to conſider of 
proviſions for the public welfare. | 


Bur the novelty of this deſign, and the nature of the aſſembly 
to be convened, ſerved to awaken all the fears of the numerous 
party of recuſants. The ſummoning: a parliament after ſo long. 
an interval, muſt be, as they conceived, for ſome purpoſes of 
moment ; and what theſe purpoſes might be they knew not, 
as they were not admitted to any communication with the 
lord deputy. A number af new boroughs, moſt of them incon- 
fiderable, and many too poor to afford wages to their repre- 
ſentatives, - muſt entirely be influenced by government, and 
muſt return its creatures and immediate dependents. Such an. 
acceſſion of power could not fail to encourage the adminiſtration: 
to act without reſerve, and to purſue the dictates of its paſſions 
and reſentments. Some additional 1everities againſt thoſe who 


refuſed to 9 the Romiſh communion, ſome additional 
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penal ſtatutes, or at leaſt the revival of thoſe already made, 
were naturally dreaded. But the party was too ſpirited and 
too conſcious of their power to await the event, in helpleſs 
ſubmiſſion and deſpondency. On the firſt declaration of the 
royal intentions to call a parliament in Ireland, ſix lords of 
diſtinguiſhed conſequence; in the Pale, Gormanſton, Slane, 
Kileen, Trimbleſton, Dunſany, and Lowth, addreſſed a letter 
to the king, in which they boldly expreſs their apprehenſions 
from a deſign of convening a parliament, without any com- 
munication. of the laws therein to be enacted, vouchſafed to- 

| + 1 | them 


* or others 5 the nobiliey, from mY creation of new bo- 
roughs, and. the rigourous execution of penal ſtatutes ; 3 plainly 
intimating, that theſe courſes, in the general opinion of the 
"Iriſh ſubjects hard and exorbitant, tended to encourage the 
diſaffected with expectation of public diſorders, and gave occa- 
ſion to rebels to aſperſe the king's government in foreign courts ; 
the conſequences of which they ſubmit to his princely conſi- 
deration; praying, that the creation of boroughs be ſuſpended, 
till time and traffic ſhall make places fit to be incorporated; 
and affuring his majeſty, that if he ſhall be pleaſed to repeal 
the penal laws, he ſhall ſettle their minds in a firm and faithful 


ſubjection. 


* THE. terms of this pedltien were too bold 0 AiſceſpeAful 


not to offend a prince habituated to the moſt abject flattery: 
L . k 2 and 


* 'The ada of Ireland : at leaſt, may not be diſpleaſed to ſee their letter 
at large. It is here inſerted from a copy of the Lambeth wannfcripe. 
Moſt renowned and dread ſoveraigne. 
The reſpective care of your highneſs's honour, with the obligation that 
our bounden duty requireth from us, doth not permit, that we, your nobility 
of this part of your majeſty's realme' of Ireland, commonly termed the EN GIIS 
PALx, ſhould ſuppreſs and be ſilent in ought, which in the leaſt meaſure 
might ymport the honour, of your majeſty's moſt royal perſon, the reputation 
of your happy government, or the good and quiet of your eſtates and coun- 
tryes; and therefore, are humbly bold to addreſſe theſe our ſubmiſlive lynes to 
your highneſs, and fo much the rather, till that of late years it hath been a 
duty ſpecially required the nobility of this kingdom to advertiſe their princes 
your ,majeſty*s, moſt noble progenitors, of all matters tending to their ſervices 
and. to the utility of the common-wealth, | 
' Your majeſty's pleaſure for calling a parliament in this kingdom hath been 
lately divulged, but the matters therein to be propounded not made known 
unto us, and others of the nobility z we being, . notwithſtanding, of the grand 
council of the realme, and may well be conceived to be the councell meant 
in the ſtatute made in king Henry the ſeventh's time, who ſhould joyn with 
the governour of this kingdom, in certifying thither, what acts ſhould paſſe 
here in parliament ; eſpecially, it being hard to exclude thoſe that in W 
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and though qualified by that complimentary ſtrain ſo grateful 
to his ear, James pronounced it to be raſh and inſolent. The 
of their eftates and reſidence, next your majeſty, ſhould moſt likely underſtand 
what were fitteſt to be enacted and ordeyned for the good of their prince a 
country. 759 3 | ; | 1 
Vet are we for our own parts well perſuaded they be ſuch as will comport 
with the good and reliefe of your majeſty's fubjects, and give hopeful ex- 
pectation of reſtauration of this lately torn and rended eſtate, if your majeſty 
have bene rightly enformed, they having (as it is faid) paſſed the cenſure of 
your highneſs's moſt rare and matchleſſe judgment. But th' externe and public 
courſe held (whereof men of all ſorts and qualities do take notice for the 
management thereof) hath generally bred ſo grievous an apprehenſion, as 
is not in our power to expreſſe, ariſing from a fear ful ſuſpicion that the project 
of erecting ſo many corporations in places that can ſcantly paſſe the rank of 
the pooreſt villages, in the pooreſt country of Chriſtendome, do tend to 'nought 
| elſe at this time, but that by the voices of a few ſelected for the purpoſe, 
under the name of burgeſſes, extreame penal laws ſhould be ympoſed upon your 
ſubjects here, contrary to the natures, cuſtoms, and diſpoſitions of them all © 
in effect, and ſo the general ſcope and inſtitution of parliaments fruſtrated, 
they being ordeyned for the aſſurance of the ſubjects not to be proceſſed with 
any new edifts or laws, but ſuch as ſhould paſs with their general conſent and 
approbation. 1 | eee nad Jt 
Your majeſty's ſubjects here in generall do likewiſe very much diſtaſte and 
exclayme againſt the depoſing of ſo many magiſtrates, in the cities and boroughs 
of this kingdome, for not fwearing th* oath of ſupremacy in ſpiritual and 
eccleſiaſtical cauſes, they proteſting 4 firm profeſſion of loyalty, and an 
acknowledgment of all kingly jariſdiction and authority in your highneſſe; 
which courſe, for that it was fo ſparingly and myldly carried on in the time 
of your late ſiſter of famous memory, queen Elizabeth, and but now in your 
highneſſe's happy reign firſt extended unto the remote parts of this country ; 
doth ſo much the more affright, and diſquiet 'tne minds of your well- affected 
ſubjects here, eſpecially, they conceiving that by this means, thoſe 'that are 
moſt ſufficient and fitt to exerciſe and execute thoſe offices and places, are 
ſecluded 'and 'removed, and they 'driven to make 'choice of others -conformable 
in that point, but 'otherwiſe very unfitt and uncapable to undertake the Charges, 
being generally of the meaner fort. Now, whether it conduceth to the good 
of your eftate, hereby to ſuffer the ſecret, home, evil affected ſubjects (of 


whom we wiſh there were none) to be tranſported with hope and expeQation 
| | of 


9 . 
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deputy continued to encreaſe the new boroughs to the number 
of forty, of which ſeveral were not incorporated until the writs 
for ſummoning a parliament had already ifſued. It was neceſſary 
to take every meaſure for ſtrengthening the intereſt of Iriſh go- 
vernment, as the recuſants were indefatigable in forming their 
party. Agents were diſpatched from the Pale into every pro- Carte. om. 
vince to ſupport the elections of their friends, and to entree e 
the aſſiſtance of every man of quality or intereſt, in this time 


of the effects which a general diſcontentment might in time produce, and to 
give ſcope to the rebells diſcontented of this nation abroad, to calumpnĩate 
and caſt an aſperſion upon the honor and integrity of your ſiighneſſe's govern- 
ment, by diſplaying in all countries, kingdoms, and eſtates, and inculcating 
into the ears of foreign kings and princes, the foulneſs (as they will term it) 
of ſuch practizes, we humbly leave to your majeſty's moſt ſaured, high, and 5 
princely conſideration. And ſo, upon the knees of our loyal hearts, de humbly bf 
pray that your higbneſſe will be graciouſly pleaſed not to give way to courſes, | 
in the general opinion of your ſubje&s here, ſo hard and exorbitant, as to a 
ere& towns and corporations of places conſiſting of ſome few poor and beggar-- 
ly (cottages; but that your highneſſe will give direction that there be no more 
erected, till time, or traffick and commerce, do make places in the remote | < 
and; unſettled countries here fit to be incorporated, and that your majeſty will 
benignly content yourſelf with the ſervice, of underſtanding men to come as | 
knights of the ſhires out of the chief countries to the parliament. And to th! — 
end to remove from your ſubjects hearts thoſe fears and diſcontents, that your 
highneſfe futther will be © graciouſly pleaſed to give order that the proceedings 
of this partiament may de with the ſame moderation and indifferency as your molt 
royal predeceſſors have uſed in like caſes heretofore ; wherein, moreover, if your 
highneſſe ſhall be pleaſed, out of your gracious clemency,. to withdraw ſuch laws 
as may tend to the forcing of your ſubjects conſciences here in matters concerning 
religion, you ſhall ſettle their minds in a moſt firm and faithful ſubjeAion. 
The honour which your majeſty, in all your actions and proceedings, hath 
hitherto ſo well majntained, the renown: of your highneſſe's tranſcendant under- 
ſtanding in matters of eſtate and government, and in particular the exemplary- 
preſident of your majeſty's never-to-be-forgotten moderation, in not deſcend- 
ing to ſuch extraordinary courſes for affecting the union of both kingdoms ſo 
much deſired, doth give us full hope and aſſurance, that your highneſſe will: 
duely weigh and take in good. worth theſe conſiderations by us layed. downe, 
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of danger. The clergy preached the cauſe of religion, and de- 


nounced their excommunications on thoſe who ſhould preſume to 
vote againſt the friends of the holy Roman church. To the vulgar 
Iriſh they ſometimes proceeded yet farther ; they aſſured them, 
that Tirone was preparing to invade the kingdom, encouraging 
them to ſtand firm to the faith, which ſhould ſoon prove trium- 
phant over all its enemies. The recuſant lawyers practiſed 
with thoſe of better condition. Promiſes, threats, and alarms, 


oaths of aſſociation, and all the devices of policy and faction 


were employed to gain thoſe who could be of ſervice in the 
elections; and with ſuch ſucceſs, that moſt of the privy coun- 
ſellors, who ſtood for knights of the ſhire, were rejected, for 
the moſt factious and turbulent lawyers their competitors. 


Tux recuſants exulted in this mocca and were now confident 


of their ſuperiority in the commons. The principals of their party 
made their entry into Dublin, with ſplendour and magnificence. 


Bands of one hundred and two hundred armed followers attended 
them, as if they meditated violence, or meant to terrify their 


oppoſers ; while at the ſame time they affected fears and alarms, 


, They objected to the caſtle of Dublin as the place of ſeflion, 
* where they were in danger of periſhing by an exploſion of the 
ſtores of powder; and where the lord deputy's guards were to 
ſurround the houſe of parliament, and by. force of arms to con- 
troul their freedom of debate. Their turbulence - was greater, 


and moſt graciouſly grant this our humble ſubmiſſive ſuit, in which hope we do, 
and will always remain | 


' Your majeſtys 
moſt humble and autiful gabe, 
DvBL1N, 25 Nov. GORMANSTON. 
1612. . | | Cyr, SLANE. 
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as they had now the mortification of finding themſelves miſ- 

taken in their numbers. Two hundred and thirty-two mem- | 

bers had been returned : fix were abſent ; of the remainder, one j 

hundred and twenty-five were proteſtants, and one hundred and [ 
one formed the recuſant party. The upper houſe conſiſted of 
Gxteen temporal barons, twenty-five proteſtant prelates, five 
viſcounts, and four earls; of which number a conſiderable 
majority were friends to the adminiſtration. The returned. A 
members, and no others, were admitted into their houſe, and | i 
directed to enter without arms. After the uſual ſpeech from _— 
the throne, they were commanded to elect their ſpeaker. The | 


competitors for this office were Sir John Davis, the Iriſh attor- | 
ney-general, who was recommended by the king, and Sir John. F| 
Everard, a recuſant of reſpectable character, who had been a 1 


juſtice of the king's bench, and on reſigning this ſtation, rather | no 
than take the oaths, was indulged with. a penſion. But the 1 
party which now ſupported him contended warmly, that before | 
the election of a ſpeaker could be made, the right of electing | 
ſhould be firſt determined ; that new boroughs had been ille- 4 
gally incorporated, and had returned, as members, men inca- 
pable by law, not reſident in theſe boroughs, and utter ſtrangers. 
to the places which elected them; that it was therefore neceſ- _ - 
ſary firſt to reje& all thoſe who had been unduly, choſen and | - 
returned: then to proceed to the election of a ſpeaker by the 1 
real and conſtitutional members of the commons, and theſe only. - A 
On the other hand, it was urged, that by the conſtant uſage. : 
of parliamentary proceedings, a ſpeaker was to be choſen in the =_ 
firſt place; that committees. were then to be appointed, and. = | 


Dr 


** * 


elections examined and decided. 


f [ 
Tux altercation was violent and diſorderly ; when Sir Oliver- f jy 
Saint-John, maſter of the ordnance, obſerved, that controver- MS. Lamb. „ 
ſies were ta be decided by queſtions, and queſtions by votes; * ij 
that the affirmative party uſually went, out of the houſe, while ; 
the = 
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the negative kept their ſeats; he therbfote called on thoſe who 


voted for Sir John Davis, to attend him to the lobby, and was 
followed by the majority. The recuſant party had refuſed to be 
numbered, and in the abſence of their opponents were readily 


_ perſuaded, that as they formed the majority of legal members, 


they had a full right to proceed to the election, while the others 
were withdrawn. With an unanimous clamour for Everard, 
they ſeated him tumultuouſly in the ſpeaker's ſeat, The friends 
of government, on their return, exclaimed againſt this out- 
rage, declared Davis duly elected, attempted to force his com- 


petitor from the chair; were violently oppoſed, and ſeated their 


ſpeaker in the lap of Everard. The ſcene of tumult and con- 
fuſion was cloſed by a ſeceſſion of the recuſants, who obſti- 


nately refuſed to accept Sir John Davis as their ſpeaker, to 


acknowledge the authority by which he was elected, or to take 
any ſhare in the proceedings of an aſſembly ſo illegal, ſo violent, 
and arbitrary. They were commanded to attend their duty; 


they pleaded fear of their lives; they required the lord deputy to 


ſhew them by what authority thoſe ſat as the commons, who were 
now aſſembled; they demanded to ſee the grants and charters of 
the new corporations, and that the returns of elections ſhould 
be laid before them: and ſtill obſtinately refuſing to attend the 
ſervice of their houſe, ſuffered their opponents to preſent Sir 
John Davis to the deputy for his approbation. The recuſant 
lords followed the example of their brethren of the lower houſe ; 


* clamoured againſt. the new corporations, affected to doubt of 


the lord deputy's commiſſion to hold the parliament, and pe- 
remptorily refuſed to attend, until the controverſies ſubſiſting 
among the commons ſhould be firſt decided, deſiring licence to 
ſend agents into England, who might lay their grievances before 
the king. 


Tux violence of this oppoſition, the exultation and ſeditious 


menaces of the recuſant party, their open declarations of re- 
ſiſting 
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ſiſting any attempts which might be made againſt their friends, 
by force of arms, their agitation and cabals, their numerous 
attendants, and the popular clamour in favour of their cauſe, 
were all juſtly alarming to the ſtate, when the whole military Carte, Orm. 
force of the kingdom had been reduced to the inconſiderable 

number of ſeventeen hundred foot and two hundred horſe; and 

the diſorders of the capital ſeemed ripening to an inſurrection. =_— 
Chicheſter deemed it neceſſary to act with temper and modera- 

tion ; he commanded, by his proclamation, he ſummoned the 

ſeceding lords, ſeparately, to attend their duty, he even conde- 

ſcended to remonſtrate with the party, to entreat them to unite 

with the other members of each houſe, at leaſt in paſſing an act = 
of recognition of the king's title, aſſuring them, that no other W 
bill ſhould for the preſent be propounded ; he offered that all | 
differences ſhould be ſubmitted to an equal committee ; and 
when he found them ſtill obſtinate, without attempting to im- 
priſon any one of thoſe whoſe ſeditious conduct had been par- 
ticularly provoking, he prorogued the parliament, to give time 
for the violence of paſſion, on each fide, to be allayed. 


Tuis conduct, diQated by the plaineſt rules of diſcretion, and... 1 
indeed the only conduct which could with ſafety be purſued, ** | . 
was yet highly diſpleaſing to the puritans. They recollected 
the indulgence ſhewn to ſeveral rebels in the diſtribution of the 
Ulſter lands, and the lenity with which recuſants had been 
treated fince the final reduction of the kingdom; and, from the 
perſeverance of Chicheſter in the fame courſe of moderation, 5 
affected to condemn him as not knowing how to govern an un- |, 
ruly people, or not daring to exerciſe his authority with the | 
neceflary vigour. Complaints and diſcontents were whiſpered 4 
even in the privy council. It was alledged, that on the acceſſion | 3 
of king James, the enemies of the crown (for in this general * 
term they included all thoſe, who from any motives oppoſed 1 
the meaſures of Iriſh adminiſtration) were ſo totally broken, 

VOL: M m m | | that 
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that by a vigourous execution of the laws, the people might have 
been wrought to any conformity. But by ſhewing imprudent 
and unmerited favour to old rebels, by conniving at their 
meetings and conſpiracies, by relaxing the authority of law, 
and by other temporizing courſes, both encouragement” and 
opportunity had been given to the old Iriſh to correſpond with 


foreign traitors, to harbour prieſts and Jeſuits, who rendered 


them obſtinate in their religion, and deſperate to attempt any 
wickedneſs, and to refume their ancient tyrannical authority 


over their inferiours. To this they imputed the preſent 


ſtrength and confidence of the popiſſi party, their enormous 


extravagances, and the _—_ to be e from their 
inden 


CulchESTER was the leſs alarmed at e as he 
knew the temper of the king, and his paſſion for moderate and 


pacific meaſures, But while he continued his uſual courſe of 


lenity, the party in oppoſition were indefatigable in ſupport of 


their cauſe. Immediately on their ſeceſſion, the recuſant lords 


and commoners of the Pale diſpatched letters“ to the king 
and 


* The letter of the lords to the king concluded with what he called, and 
not without reaſon, a menace of rebellion, expreſſed even leſs op than 
in their former letter. 

„We cannot, but out of the conſideration of our bounden duty, e 
e known unto your highneſſe the general diſcontentment which theſe ſtrange 
% unlooked for and never heard of courſes generally have bredd, whereof, if the 
e rebeilious diſcontented of this nation abroad do take advantage, and procure 
„ th” evil affected at home, (which are numbers, by reaſon of theſe already 
*« ſettled and intended plantations) in any hoſtile faſhion to ſet diſorders a- foote, 
* and labour ſome underhand relief from any prince or ſtate abroad, who 
« peradventure might be inveigled and drawn to commiſerate their pretended 
e oppreſſions and diſtreſſes, howſoever we are aſſured the proweſs and power of 
« your majeſty will, in the ende, bring the authors thereof to ruin and confu-- 
« ſion, yet will things be drawn into great combuſtion, to the effuſion of 
much blood, exhauſting of maſſes of treaſure, the expoſing of us and- 
5 others, your highneſſe's well affedted ſubjects, to the hazard of poverty, 

6 whereof 
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and the Engliſh council, urging the grievance of the new 
boroughs, incorporated with fuch ſhameful partiality, and re- 
preſented by attornies, clerks, and ſervants of the lord deputy, 

and the violence done to Everard, choſen ſpeaker by a majority 

of undoubted repreſentatives; imploring to be heard by their 

agents, and renouncing the royal favour, ſhould they fail in any 

point of proof. Men who had long been ſtung by the partiality 

of the ſtate to inferiour perſons lately arrived in Ireland, who 
complained, that they had been excluded from public employ-p,,;.;_. of 
ments, that they were villpended, as they expreſſed it, 4 t Iriſh agents, 
nought, and diſgraced by thoſe newly raiſed to place and honour, MS. Lamb. 
engaged in a popular cauſe, encouraged by their adherents, 

and powerfully influenced by their clergy, were naturally de- 
termined, active, and indefatigable. They inſtantly appointed 

agents to repair to the Engliſh court, and ſeek redreſs of their 
ſuppoſed grievances from the throne. The lords Gormanſton 

and Fermoy, Sir James Gough, Hufley, Lutterell, Talbot, all 

zealous leaders of their party, were choſen for this purpoſe, 

and a liberal contribution raiſed' to defray the expence of their 
ſolicitation. Chicheſter, in vain, endeavoured to prevent this 
contribution; it was levied on all orders, and freely granted. 

The agents departed in a kind of triumph ; and the deputy was 

obliged, on his part, to ſend over the earl of Thomond, Sir 

John Denham, chief juſtice of the king's bench, . and fir Oliver 
Saint-John, to counteract their practices. 
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IT ſeemed no very auſpicious incident to the Iriſh agents, 
that Talbot and. Lutterel, for ſome late or preſent inſolence of 
conduct, were committed priſoners, one to the Tower, the other 

\ Mm m 2 An 9 to 


„ whereof the memory is yet very lively and freſh among us, and finally to 
the laying open the whole common wealth to the inundation of all miſeries 
“ and calamities which garboiles, civil wars, and diſſentions do breed and draw 
ce with them in a rent and torn eſtate.” 
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VMs. Lamb. to the Fleet: yet James received their complaints with temper 


C. p.20,&c. 


Carte, Orm. 


Ap 
An 


— 


A poſterity, if ever he ſhould grant a toleration to the Romaniſts ; 


Ho. 


and attention; and poſſibly with the greater favour, as they 
made the moſt ſolemn proteſtations, that neither the pope nor 
any potentate whatſoever had authority to deprive him of his 
crown and kingdoms, or to commit ſo horrible and deteſtable 
an act as to bereave him of his life, which they ſhould be ever 
ready to defend with the zeal of true ſubjects. The indulgence 
and profeſſions of equity, with which they were received in 
many audiences, inſpired them with the utmoſt confidence of 
ſucceſs. They no longer confined themſelves to the late tran. 
actions of parliament. They preſented the king with nineteen 
articles of grievance, in the martial and civil adminiſtration of 
Ireland, which they humbly beſought his royal grace and equity 
to redreſs, and that he would fend indifferent commiſſioners to 
enquire into the ſeveral particulars. To this requeſt he conde- 
ſcended, and ſo elevated the recuſants, that they were not ſo 
much doubtful of ſacceeding as impatient for the king's final 
anſwer and deciſion. A party of the agents at the Engliſh court 
attended the commiſſioners into Ireland ; and were followed 
by Sir James Gough, who landed at Waterford, and ſpread the 
joyful news, that the king commanded him to aſſure the Iriſh 
ſubjects, that they ſhould be free in the exerciſe of religion, pro- 
vided they entertained no prieſts who ſhould preach the depoſing 
power of the pope. The report was inſtantly conveyed to the 
capital, that Gough had arrived with a meſſage from the king 


to the lord deputy, and Chicheſter calmly ſummoned the prin- 


cipal recuſants to be witneſſes of it. To his utter aſtoniſhment, 
Gough, (who probably took advantage of ſome expreſſions of 
indulgence uſed by the king) boldly declared, that he was com- 
miſſioned to make thoſe aſſurances he had already notified to 
his countrymen, and to inform the lord deputy of his majeſty's 
pleaſure, the king had denounced a curſe on himſelf and his 


he 


— 
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he had on particular occaſions inſtructed the Iriſh adminiſtra- 
tion to adminiſter the oaths, and execute the penal laws ; 
Chicheſter was therefore warranted to expreſs his diſbelief of 

*-Gvugh's aſſertions. He publicly reproved him for his falſe- 
hood,; and to give ſome check to the extravagant exultation 
of the recuſant party, and to intimidate them by an appearance 
of \ vigour, at a time when the ſtate was alarmed with rumours 
of conſpiracies and inſurrections, he yielded to the advice of 
the council, and committed Sir James Gough cvs ra. to 
the caſtle of Dublin. 


"Ins party expreſſed the leſs reſentment at this ſeverity, a as: 
they expected, ſpeedy redreſs. The deputy was ſummoned 
to attend the king in England, which they conceived to be 
the prelude to his diſgrace : and Jones, the chancellor, and. 
marſhal Wingfield, the new lords juſtices, conducted the or- 
dinary adminiſtration with the greater eaſe, as the principal 
ſcene of Iriſh affairs now lay at the court of England, and the 
diſcontented waited for the final triumph of their agents. James, 
who had by this time conſulted with Chicheſter, and received 
all information of the tranſactions in Ireland he could procure, 
at laſt admitted the recuſants to plead their cauſe before the 
council. Their cauſe was repeatedly, deliberately, and patiently 
diſcuſſed. Of fourteen returns to parliament,. of which they Cox,exMs.. 
complained, two were found to have been illegal, thoſe of the Lamb. 
burgeſſes of Kildare and Cavan : the members returned from thoſe 
boroughs which were created, aſter the writs had been already 
iſſued, were for the preſent declared incapable of ſitting; but 
in other particulars, the king finally pronounced their allega- 
tions groundleſs. In a long ſpeech, framed in the uſual 
manner of this prince, he. magnified his own equity and im- 
partiality, he declared againſt the pride and arrogance of the 
firſt application to the throne, and that notwithſtanding the 
confidence of theſe parhament-recuſants, as he called them in; 


der 1110n,, 
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deriſion, ſcarcely one article of their complaint had been 
eſtabliſhed ; that nothing had been proved faulty in the govern- 
ment, „ unleſs,” ſaid James, with a profane levity, “ you 
«© would have the kingdom of Ireland "like the kingdom of 
* heaven.” The whole progreſs of their oppoſition in Ireland 
he cenſured with ſeverity, reproved their pretumption in queſ- 
tioning-either his power to incorporate new boroughs, or his 


wiſdom in the choice of them. He indeed acknowledged, that 


he had been informed, not by the agents, but others, of 
ſome irregularities committed by his inferiour officers, in their 
country, which ſhould be redreſſed, as he had a tender care 
for the welfare of the Iriſh ſubjects, both as king of England, 
whoſe crown had fo long poſſeſſion of their land, and as king 
of Scotland; “ for the ancient kings of Scotland,” faid he, 
& are deſcended from the kings of Ireland ; fo, as I have an 
ce old title, as king of Scotland, therefore you ſhall not doubt 
to be relieved.” He enlarged on the care and caution he 
had uſed, that no acts grievous to the people ſhould be pro- 
poſed in the Iriſh parliament, and gravely proteſted, “ that he 
«© had been more careful for the bills to be paſſed i in that par- 
e liament, than in the parliament of England.” He com- 
mended the conduct of the lord deputy, and concluded with 


a ſevere addreſs to the Iriſh agents: In the matter of parlia- 


« ment, you have carried yourſelve tumultuarily and unduti- 
« fully, and your proceedings have been rude, diſorderly, and 
« inexcuſable, and worthy of ſevere puniſhment ; which, by 
« reaſon of your ſubmiſſion, I do forbear, but not remit, till I 
« ſee your dutiful carriage in this parliament ; where, by your 


* obedience to the deputy and ſtate, and your future good 


« behaviour, you may redeem your by-paſt miſcarriage : and 
« then you may deſerve not only pardon, but favour and 
„ cheriſhing.” 

SUCH 
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sucu was the iſſue of this long- protracted conteſt. The A. D. 1614. 

complaints of the recuſants were in general rejected, though 

not without expreſſions of lenity and indulgence; and the 

validity of their plaint being determined by that authority to 

which they had appealed, nothing remained for them but to 

aſſemble peaceably in the parliament now to be convened, after 

repeated prorogations. They aſſembled, not without diſcon- 

tent, and not without practiſing ſome devices to obſtruct the 

national buſineſs. In the upper houſe, a warm conteſt was 

raiſed on the claims of precedence of two peers, Slane and 

Kerry, which required examinations, evidences, and tedious _ 

diſcuſſions. In the commons, it was moved to proceed imme- jour. of 

diately to an examination of the diſputed returns, as the infor- Commons 

mation of the king was not full; and that his majeſty's letter to eng 1110. 

the lord deputy on this ſubject, ſhould be communicated to 15 

the houſe. The numbers of each party were not far from an 

equality; the recuſants were at leaſt fo conſiderable a. body, 

that their zealots were highly elevated, and ſeemed prepared 

far violent oppoſition ; but happily, the management of Chi- 

cheſter was cautious and conciliating, and of their own party 

were men of temper and moderation. Sir John Everard, to 

whom they paid particular deference,. earneſtly recommended 

to his friends to concur amicably with government, in ſuch 

meaſures as the intereſt of the nation and the honour of the 

crown required, and whatever indulgences they ſought, to 

merit them by a dutiful and peaceable conduct. Elections, 

the great ſubje& of conteſt, were referred to a particular com- 

mittee, formed of both parties ; which after ſome enquiry. 

reſolved, and in this reſolution obtained the concurrence of the 

houſe, that the examination of all diſputed elections ſhould be 

ſuſpended for the preſent ſeſſion, for the better expedition and 

furtherance of the public ſervice ;. a reſolution repeated in the 

ſuceeeding ſeſſion. Fi 


" Tris 
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THis firſt appearance of an amicable. diſpoſition in the com- 
mons, was anſwered by moderation on the part of government 
and its friends. Whatever laws had been projected, none were 
propoſed againſt the profeſſors or teachers of popery. Some 
lawyers, who refuſed the oath of ſupremacy, had been pro- 
hibited from pleading at the bar. The commons petitioned the 
deputy, that they ſhould be reſtored to their practice ; and re- 
Jour. of Ceived a favourable though not an explicit anſwer. The matter 
Commons was reſumed in their houſe : and when one of the members 
= =9 1914» obſerved, that theſe lawyers were corrupt in their judgments, 
1615. 

| and ought not to be ſuffered to corrupt others, he was called 

to the bar; and as his explanation was unſatisfactory, and he 
refuſed to make further ſubmiſſion, he was committed to cloſe 
cuſtody for his offence. The recuſants were too powerful, and 
now expreſſed too much candour and affection to the ſtate, to 
be unneceſſarily provoked ; and therefore, when Sir Oliver 
Saint-John had moved a bill for keeping the fifth day of No- 
vember, as a religious anniverſary, though the motion could 
not be inſtantly rejected, yet the bill was ſilently laid aſide. 


Tiſh Stat. Ix this mutual amity of the different parties, the laws of 
11, 12, 13, theſe ſeſſions were conducted without any conſiderable difficulty. 
14 Jac. I. The houſes joined in paſſing an act for recognizing the king's 
title to the crown, wherein they gave ample teſtimony of the 
excellence of his government, and tender concern for his 

people of Ireland: by reducing them to order, by ſettling 

them in peace, by confirming them in their poſſeſſions, by 

various acts of favour, and particularly by the civil plantation 

of the eſcheated lands of Ulſter. An act for the attainder of 

the earls of Tirone and Tirconnel, Sir Cahir O'Dogherty, and 

ſome others, concerned in rebellion or conſpiracy, was pre- 

ſented to the commons by Sir John Everard, and paſſed una- 
nimouſly. The old ſtatutes made againſt the natives of Iriſh 

blood, while they were conſidered as enemies, whereby the 

Engliſh 
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Engliſh were forbidden all commerce, marrying, or n 
with them, and directed to treat them as ſpies, whenever they 
preſumed to enter the Engliſh territories ; thoſe, againſt calling 
over and marrying with the Scots, were all repealed, as all the 
inhabitants of the kingdom were now. taken under the king's 
protection, and to be conſidered as dutiful ſubjects of the fame 
monarch, and as odious diſtinctions of every kind were taken 
away by the happy union of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
under one imperial crown. An act of general pardon and 
oblivion was made in confirmation of the royal edict; and the 
whole proceedings of this parliament were cloſed by a bill of ſub- 
ſidy, granting to the king, his heirs and ſucceſſors, from every 
perſonal eſtate of the value of three pounds and upwards, two 
ſhillings and eight penee in the pound; from aliens, twice this: 
ſum; and out of every real eſtate of the value of twenty ſhil- 
lings and upwards, four ſhillings in the pound: a grant ſo. 
bountiful, and made with ſuch alacrity and zeal, that James 
returned thanks in a letter addreſſed to the lord depnty. «4 We 
% now clearly perceive,” ſaid he, that the difficult beginnings. 
« of our parliament there, were occaſioned only by ignorance 
« and miſtakings, ariſing through the long diſuſe of E 
« ments there; and therefore we have cancelled the memo 

« of them, and we are now. ſo well pleaſed with this dutiful 
*© confirmation of theirs, that we do require you to affure 
« them from us, that we hold our ſubjects of that kingdom 
in equal favour with thoſe of our other kingdoms. ;: and that 
« we will be as careful to provide for their proſperous and. 
4 flouriſhing eſtate, as, we can. be Aou the e of our own: 


4 perſon.” 


Tun recuſants took eſpecial care to aſſume their ſhare of merit: 
in a bill ſo acceptable to the king. They expreſſed the utmoſt 
indignation, that it ſhould be reported, that any-oppoſition: 


had been made or intended againſt it. They. earneſtly entreated Jour. Com: 


Vol. II. Nnn | even 


Irel! ut ſup. 
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even a temporary relaxation of the penal ſtatutes of queen 
Elizabeth, declaring, that in this caſe, if the king ſhould aſk 
two, three, or four ſubſidies, they doubted not of a chearful 
and zealous compliance, But their ſolicitations in parliament, 
and the practices of their agents in England, produced no other 
effect than a general, cautious, and moderate execution of 
theſe ſtatutes. The Iriſh adminiſtration deemed it neceſſary 
to preſerve them as an "occaſional check to the turbulence of a 
reſtleſs party ; and the puritans ſhuddered at the thoughts of 
granting the leaſt indulgence or countenance to popiſh idola 

James exulted in the, addreſs, by which he had ſteered his 
courſe ſo happily through all the ' agitation of Iriſh factions. 
Much had been already done to aboliſh all odious diſtinctions, 


and to unite the ſeveral inhabitants of- Ireland i in one body and 


one intereſt. Yet the natives, whether of the Iriſh or Englih 
race, were ſtill, by ſome old ſtatutes, incapable of filling certain 
offices in the ſtate; and they were impatient to be freed from 


a diſability, more odious than grievous. Several laws alſo were 


Cox. 
A. D. 1615. 


recommended to the lord deputy, as neceſſary to be prepared 
for the regulation and welfare of the kingdom. But the diſor- 


ders with which this parliament had commenoed gave an alarm- 
ing ſpecimen of the temper of the commons. The bill of ſub- 
ſidy was paſſed; and the apprehenſions expreſſed by ſome 


members were confirmed. T he Kn was unenpectediy 


diſſolved. 


Wulrx this aſſembly was een in eg the civil 
affairs of Ireland, a convocation of the clergy was directed to 
be held in Dublin; for the purpoſe, principally, of framing a 
public confeſſion of faith for the eſtabliſhed church of Ireland. 
Doctor James Uſher had by this time been eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed for learning and abilities; and to him this important 
work was entruſted. His attention had been conſiderably en- 
gaged by the writings of the then modern foreign divines, from 

whence 
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whence he had deeply imbibed the Calviniſtical doctrines. The 
profeſſion which he drew up, conſiſted of no fewer than one 
hundred and four articles, in which were included, almoſt 
literally, the nine articles agreed on at Lambeth, in the year 
1595, and which were diſapproved both by Elizabeth and 
James: So large a forniulary could not but contain. ſeveral 
minute deciſions, and even dangerous -expoſitions of what is 
generally revealed in the Scriptures. His zeal againſt popery 
appeared by his concurrence with the French reſormeas, in 
pronouncing the pope to be Anti-Chriſt. And without any 
condeſcenſion to the ſentiments of king James, he declared in 
one article, that the Lord's day was to be WHoLLY dedicated 
to the ſervice of God. The convocation adopted | his ꝓrofeſſion, 
and it was ratified by the lord deputy. Some attempts were 
made to prejudice the king againſt the compiler of thoſe articles, 
which in ſo many inſtances were repugnant to his principles; 
but Uther had the addreſs to guard -againſt the änſinuations of 
his enemies; and Janjes was 40. jult to his piety and erudition, 
that he ſoon after promoted him to the ſee of Meath, ... hn 10 : 


THE protection and ſecurity granted, to the old natives by 
thoſe acts which admitted them into the body of ſubjects, an 
gave them the advantages of Engliſh law, promiſed the 251 
ſalutary effects; but time and attention were ſtill neceſſary, for 
a work of ſuch conſequence and difficulty, as the perfect civi- 
lization of this people. Rudeneſs and ignorance rendered them 
the more tenacious of their ancient manners; nor had their lords 
and leaders al ways reflection to perceive the really greater value 
of limited poſſeſſions, held by permanent tenures, than the 
wild magnificence of their former domains, in which the pro- 
perty determined with their lives. The Northerns were ſo mor- R 
tified by the dimunition. of their own ſtate, and the proſperity. 
of their new neighbours, who, as they claimed no deſcent 
from Iriſh Fine were an as mean and ignoble, that 

| N nj mn ; ſeveral. 
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ſeveral of them formed a crude ſcheme of rebellion, to ſeize 
the Engliſh forts of their province, and extirpate the Britifh 
planters. The conſpiracy was betrayed, and the chief agent 
ſeized, condemned, and executed. 


Tur alarm was too inconſiderable, and too e allayed, 
to give any interruption to the king's projects, for the exten- 
fion of civility and induſtry in Ireland, and the more effectual 
eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh intereſt. Elevated with the ſuc- 
ceſs of the great northern plantation, and the flattering terms 
in which it had been approved by the Iriſh parliament, he 
reſolved to execute the ſame ſchemes in others of the unſettled 
diſtricts of the iſfand. The maritime parts of Leinſter, between 
Dublin and Waterford, had been for ages poſſeſſed by power- 
ful Iriſh ſepts, who had kept the Engliſh government in con- 
tinual alarm, and harraſſed its forces by perpetual irruptions. 
Sixty- ſix thouſand acres, between the river of Arklow, and 
that of Slane, had been found by inquiſition to be the property 
of the crown. Of theſe, ſixteen thouſand five hundred, lying 
neareſt to the ſea, James determined to diſpoſe of to an Engliſh 
colony, and to regrant the reſt in certain proportions to the old 
Proprietors, under the fame regulations and covenants which 
had been preſcribed to the planters.of Ulfter. 


Tux counties of Leitrim, Longford, Weſtmeath, and thoſe 
of the King and Queen, by their fituation and circumſtances, 
required particular regulation. Naturally ſtrong, and difficult 
of acceſs, they afforded, in the very heart of the iſland, a ſafe 
retreat and ſhelter to the old inhabitants; who were tenacious 
of their barbarous cuſtoms, neſtling in their filthy cottages in 
winter; in ſummer, wandering with their cattle over the 
deſert mountains. Through theſe diſtricts the Iriſh inſurgents 
had uſually paſſed from Connaught or Ulſter to annoy the Pale. 
They had ſerved for a paſſage to Tirone and his forces into 
Munſter, and a retreat in his inglorious flight ſrom Kinſale. 

In 
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In time of peace they were the ſafe receptacles of | robbers, 
where they defied the miniſters of juſtice, and, ſurrounded with 
woods, bogs, and mountains, lived in a fort of independence, and 
contemptuous reſiſtance to the law. To reduce theſe lavages to 
order and ſubjection, inquiſitions were held to examine the 
king's title to the whole or any part of their lands. It was 
found, that ſome parts had been anciently poſſeſſed by Engliſh 
ſettlers, who, in the diſorders of the kingdom, had been ex- 
pelled by the old natives, and which were therefore veſted in 
the crown as lands of abſentees; others appeared to have been 
forfeited by rebellion. © So that James deemed himſelf entitled 
to make a diſtribution of three hundred and eighty- five thou- 
ſand acres in theſe counties, to ſuch proprietors and in ſuch 
proportions as might promote the general welfare and ſecurity, 
the extenſion of commerce and civility of the natives. The 
large portions re- granted to the old inhabitants, on permanent“ P. 2616. 
tenures, reconciled many to this new ſcheme of plantation, 
which was not completely executed when Chicheſter was creat- 
ed baron of Belfaſt, recalled to England, and ſucceeded by Sir 
Oliver Saint-John. | 


Tre adminiſtration of this new — diſturbed by cox, ex MS. 
various clamours and diſcontents. By his conduct in the lateLamb. 
parliament he appeared to be actuated with peculiar zeal againſt 
popery: and whether provoked by the infolence of the recu- 
ſant party, or that his nature and principles diſpoſed him to 
treat them with leſs lenity than they had for ſame time expe- 
rienced, he ſoon proceeded to a vigourous execution of the penal 
ſtatutes. The popiſh regulars, a dangerous order of men, who 
were generally educated in foreign ſemiharies, and ſtole into 
Ireland with the moft unfriendly diſpoſitions to government, 
were baniſhed by proclamation ; an act of apparent rigour, bat 
really indulgent to the * Romaniſts, who were intolera- 

bly 
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bly oppreſſed by an idle, factious, and uſeleſs tribe. But what 
occaſioned ſtill greater clamour, magiſtrates and officers of: juſtice 
were ſtrictly required to take the oath of ſupremacy: and as 
the city of Waterford had obſtinately choſen a ſucceſſion of 
recuſants for their chief magiſtrates, who all, in turn, refuſed to 
take this oath, and in other particulars diſcovered an averſion to 
conformity; a commiſſion iſſued, to ſeize the liberties and re- 
venues of a city, which had formerly and frequently, been 
obnoxious to the ſtate. This rigour provoked the partizans 
of Rome in foreign countries, to inveigh againſt the conduct 
of Saint-John with ſeverity and - falſehood, to charge him 
with enormous oppreſſions, in exacting fines never impoſed ; 
and in crowding the priſons with wretched confeſſors of 
the faith, who never ſuffered the reſtraint of a moment. 


it 


Bur what ſtill more nearly affected this chief governour, was 
the offence he had given, with more zeal than caution, to ſome 
leading members of the ſtate. They had uſurped ſome church- 
lands, and expected to keep poſſeſſion by their power and in- 


fluence. But Saint-John ſaw the miſerable condition to which 


Rymer, . 
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the clergy were reduced, and was ſpirited enough to withſtand 
theſe powerful uſurpers. He thus provoked them to unite with 
the popiſh party in cenſuring and maligning him. Their com- 
plaints were conveyed to the throne: they requeſted, that com- 
miſſioners ſhould be appointed to inſpect the ſtate of Ireland 
and the irregularities of adminiſtration. About this time 
James had been particularly offended by the conduct of Diggs, 
Crew, Rich, Perrot, and ſome other ſpirited members of 
the Engliſh houſe of commons: he ſeized the | occaſion to 
mortify. and to remove them; he addreſſed his commiſſion to 
them, under the great ſeal, to repair to Ireland, in order to 
inſpect and regulate ſundry matters relative to his ſervice in this 
kingdom, The enemies of Saint-John inſiſted, that the com- 

miſſion. 
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miffion could have no effect while he .contiuned:ds. the govern- 
ment. Lord Faulkland was nominated his ſucceflor ; and at the 
repeated (inſtances of the Irifh council,” the deputy was obliged 
to reſign his authority immediately to two lords juſtices, who 
were appointed to the adminiſtration, until the new chief go- 
vernour ſhould arrive. To make ſome amends for theſe repeated 
mortifications of a ſervant, who appeared to have been not only 
innocent but meritorious, the king ſoon after created Saint- 
John viſcount Grandiſon of Ireland, baran Trogoſe of High- 
worth in England, lord high treaſurer of Ireland, and privy 
counſellor of both kingdoms. 


Tur removal of Saint-John was no inconſiderable triumph 
to the recuſants. They affected to conſider it as a condemnation 
of the ſeverity which he had exerciſed againſt them, and every 
where encouraged their party to expect greater indulgence, Their 
open and undiſguiſed procedure in erecting abbies, their inſo- Cox. 
tence in ſeizing churches for their own worſhip, were grievous — 
and alarming to the reformed clergy. Uſher, the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed of this order, and the man whoſe ſentiments were of * P. 1622. 
the greateſt weight, was appointed to preach before lord 
Faulkland on his arrival ; and took this opportunity of recom- 
mending ſuch reſtraints as might keep the Romaniſts within 
the bounds of a decent reſerve, and at leaſt deter them from 
public inſolence and outrage, This unpopular doctrine ſerved 
to exaſperate the recuſants. Occaſion was taken from the N 
words of his text, He beareth not the ſword in vain, to exclaim 
againſt him as a ſanguinary perſecutor, who pleaded for the 
extirpation of all thoſe. who could not conform to the eſta- 
bliſhed religion: and ſuch was the clamour induftriouſly excited 
from this trivial incident, that the prelate found it neceſſary to 
preach an explanatory diſcourſe, in which he declared the equity 
and lenity of his intentions. The abilities of this prelate were 

of 
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of conſiderable ſervice to government in theſe times of religious 


conteſt. He enforced the nature and lawfulneſs of the oath of 
ſupremacy, with a powerful, eloquence, when magiſtrates had 


been cited to the caftle-chamber for recuſancy : but reaſon and 


argument could have little weight, againſt the obſtinate pre- 
poſſeſſions of a party, —" in their pum beck Ls and 
n — 9:2 78 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. VII. 


Review of complaints and diſcontents during the late Iriſh admini- 
frrations .—Grievances and abuſes from plantations. from enqui- 
ries into defeftive titles. — Infamous practices of diſcoverers and 
crown agents. —Inferiour grievances. Miſerable ſtate of the Iriſh 
army. — No advantage taken of the weakneſs of government, — 
and why.—Fames directs levies to be made in Ireland for the 
ſervice of Spain.—The meaſure dangerous, and alarming in the 
execution.—Faulkland urgently, applies for an augmentation of 
the army.—Difficulties ariſing from the deficiency of the revenue, 
Projects for. ſupplying the deficiency.—Scheme againſt the 
corporations rejected as dangerous.—Scheme for a plantation of 
Connaught, —ſuſpended by a treaty with the inhabitants,—and 
by the death of James. — Turbulence of the Iriſh recuſants . on 
the acceſſion of Charles.—Iriſh army augmented, and irregu- 
larly maintained. Aﬀetted hyalty of the recuſants—A free gift 
offered to the king, on condition of indulgence to the Romiſh wor- 
ſhip. —Proteſtant clergy alarmed. — Remonſtrance of the Iriſh 
prelates, —and of the Engliſh commons. — Free gift of the Iriſh 
accepted. — The GRACES franſinitted to the lord deputy.— Sum- 
mary of theſe GRACEs.—The royal promiſe of a parliamentary 
confirmation of them, eluded with apparent inſincerity.— YBe 
c GRACES, however, highly ſatigfactory to the Iriſh ſubjetts. 


HILE we mark the virulence of that party, which 

oppoſed and cenſured the adminiſtration of govern- 
ment in Ireland, candour and impartiality require, that we 
ſhould not omit their real cauſes or plauſible occaſions of diſ- 
content. 


THz paſſion for plantation which James indulged, was actu- 
ated by the faireſt and moſt captivating motives. He con- 
Vor. II. Ooo | ſidered 
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ſidered himſelf as the deſtined: reformer and civilizer of a rude 
people ; and was impatient for the glory of teaching a whole 
nation the valuable arts of life, of improving their lands, ex- 
tending their commerce, and refining their manners, of eſta- 
bliſhing a population in Ireland, compoſed of loyal and induſ- 
trious inhabitants, who, by mixing with the old natives, ſhould 
entice them from their barbariſm ; and thus of converting the 
wildneſs and diſtraction of the country into one fair ſcene of 
order, peace, and. proſperity. But, in the purſuit of this fa- 
vourite object, he had ſometimes recourſe to claims, which 
the old natives deemed obſolete and unjuſt. The feizure of 
thoſe lands, whoſe poſſeſſors had lately meditated rebellion, and 
fled from the ſentence of the law, produced little clamour or 
murmuring. But when he recurred to the conceſſions made 
to Henry the ſecond, to invalidate the titles derived from a 
poſſeſſion of ſome centuries, the apparent ſeverity had its full 
effect on thoſe, who were not acquainted with the refinements 
of law, and not prepoſſeſſed in favour of the equity of ſuch 
refinements, when Nw to diveſt them of their ancient 
6 


IT is true, that in all diſtributions of lands forfeited, or ad- 
judged, or reſigned to the crown, the king directed a proviſion 
for. the widows and ſons of chieftains, for the leſſer as well as 
greater claimants : and what they wanted in extent of land was 
compenſated by the firmneſs and advantages of their new titles : 
yet ſuch conceſſions could not always conquer the reluctance of 
the poſſeſſors to make a voluntary ſurrender ; when they were 
aſſured that thoſe who refuſed ſuch compliance muſt expect 
zuſtice without favour, the alarming purport of this declaration 
was fully underſtood : nor was it even in thoſe days generally 
acknowledged as a juſt and neceſſary ſeverity, that juries, who 


refuſed to find a title in the crown, were frequently cenſured 
and fined in the caſtle- chamber. 


THOSE 
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Tnosk regulations, in which the royal equity and wiſdom 
appeared to moſt advantage, were in many inſtances neglected 
and contemned. The vigilance of lord Chicheſter had not pre- 
vented abuſes even in Ulſter, where the plantations were car- 
ried on with the greateſt care and regularity.” . Contrary to the 
expreſs reſtriction of their patents, undertakers alienated their 
allotments by private contract; ſo that they, who had already 
their juſt proportion of lands, engroſſed ſtill more, without 
regard to thoſe limitations preſcribed by the king, in order to 
prevent an enormous extent of property, and of conſequence a 
dangerous degree of power. In other diſtricts, the planters had 
not only neglected to perform their covenants, but the com- 
miſſioners appointed to diſtribute the lands ſcandalouſly abuſed 
their truſts, and by fraud or violence deprived the natives of 
thoſe poſſeſſions which the king had reſerved for them. Some 
indeed were ſuffered to enjoy a ſmall” pittance of ſuch reſerva- 


MS. Trin. 


tion; others were totally ejected. In the manuſcripts of biſhop Col. Dub 


Stearne we find, that in the ſmall county of Longford, twenty- 
five of one ſept were all deprived of their eſtates, without the 
leaſt compenſation, or any means of ſubſiſtence aſſigned to them. 
The reſentment of ſuch ſufferers were in ſome caſes exaſperated 
by finding their lands transferred to hungry adventurers, who 
had no ſervices to plead ; and ſometimes to thoſe who had been 
rebels and traitors. Neither the actors nor the objects of ſuch 
grievances were . confined to one religion: the moft zealous in 
the ſervice of government and the moſt peaceable conformiſts 
were involved in the ravages of avarice and rapine, without any 
diſtinction of principles or profeſſions, 


Tux intereſted aſſiduity of the king's creatures in ſerutiniz- 
ing the titles to thoſe lands which had not yet been found or 
acknowledged to belong to the crown, was, if poſſible, till 
more deteſtable. The lands granted to the original Engliſh 


adventurers and their immediate ſucceſſors, had, in the confu- Carte, Orm 
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ſion of ſeveral centuries, ſuffered conſiderable changes and alie- 
nations. Great men encroached on each other, and got poſſeſſion 
of domains not included in their patents: their lands were 
loſt, recovered, and loſt again in the natural viciſſitudes of time 
and public commotion ; fo as to occaſion great confuſion of 
titles. He who could not eſtabliſh the right of his poſſeſſions 
clearly and indiſputably, lay at the mercy of the crown, and 
had no way but to compound on the beſt terms he could obtain, 
and to get a new grant of his eſtate. 


WHERE no grant appeared, or no deſcent or conveyance in 
purſuance of it could be proved, the land was immediately ad- 
judged to belong to the crown. All grants of the crown, from 
the firſt year of Edward the ſecond to the tenth of Henry 
the ſeventh, had been reſumed by parliament; and the lands 
of all abſentees, and of all that had been expelled by the 


Iriſh, were, by various acts, again veſted in the crown, which 


impeached almoſt every grant of lands antecedent to that period. 
Nor did later grants afford a full ſecurity. If any former grant 
ſubſiſted at the time when they were made; if the patents, paſſ- 
ed in Ireland were not exactly agreeable to the Fiant; if both 
did not accurately correſpond with the original warrant tranſ- 
mitted from England, if any defect appeared in expreſſing the 
tenure, any miſtake in point of form, any advantage to be taken 
from general ſavings and clauſes in the patents, or any excep- 
tions to be made in law, which is ſufficiently fruitful in afford- 
ing them, there was an end of the grant and of the eſtate 
which it conveyed. Thus was every man's enjoyment of 
his poſſeſſions precarious and diſputable, at a time when com- 
miſſioners were awarded to enquire by what title he enjoyed 


them. 


Carte, Orm. TESE inquiſitions, indeed, were at firſt propoſed in caſes 


where it was ſufficiently notorious, that the poſſeſſors could 


| have no legal title to their lands: where they had expelled 


old 
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old Engliſh colonies, whoſe heirs were not diſcoverable, and 
the lands of courſe eſcheated to the crown ; where, if not vio- 
lent intruders, they had neglected to take out patents, or to go 
through thoſe forms of law neceſſary to make them legal poſ- 
ſeſſors, or had notoriouſly violated thoſe ſtipulations, on which 
their grants were made. But intereſted and officious agents 
ſoon learned to train this objection of failure in covenants to 
a dangerous pitch of rigour. In ſeveral antient grants, there 
had been a reſervation of rents to the crown ; during long 
intervals of commotion, the king's revenue had not been, nos 
could be, regularly collected; nor had ſuch rents been put in 
charge by his officers, for ages. Acquittances were 'now de- 
manded ; it was impoſſible to produce them: and the failure 
was pleaded as ſufficient to overthrow the faireſt titles. 


IT was an age of project and adventure: men's minds were 
particularly poſſeſſed with a paſſion for new diſcoveries, and: 
planting of countries. They, who were too poor, or too ſpirit- 
leſs to engage in diſtant adventures, courted fortune in Ireland. 
Under pretence of improving the king's revenue in a country 
where it was far leſs than the charge of government, they ob- 
tained commiſſions of enquiry into defective titles, and grants 
of concealed lands and rents belonging to the crown ; the great 
benefit of which was generally to accrue to the projector, 
whilſt the king was contented with an inconſiderable propor- 
tion of the concealment, or a ſmall advance of rent. Diſco- 


verers were every where buſily employed in finding out flaws. 


in men's titles to their eſtates. The old pipe-rolls were ſearched 
to find the original rents with which they had: been charged; 
the patent-rolls in the Tower of London were ranſacked for. 
the antient grants; no means of induſtry or devices of craft. 
were left untried, to force the poſſeſſors to accept. of new; 


grants at an advanced rent. In general, men were either con- 


ſcious of the defects in their. titles, or alarmed at the trouble 
and: 
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and expence of a conteſt with the crown ; or fearful of the 
iſſue of ſuch a conteſt, at a time, and in a country, where the 
prerogative was highly ſtrained, and ſtrenuouſly ſupported by 
the judges. Theſe enquiries, therefore, commonly ended in 
a new compoſition, made at as cheap a rate, and as eaſy an ad- 
vance of rent as the poſſeſſors could obtain. Yet there are not 
wanting proofs of the moſt iniquitous practices, of hardened 
cruelty, of vile perjury, and ſcandalous ſubornation, em- 
ployed to deſpoil the fair and W proprietor of his 


inheritance *. 


OTHER grievances of an inferiour kind were urged, not 
without reaſon ; ſometimes, induſtriouſly aggravated by the 
diſcontented party. Such were the extortions and oppreſſions 
of the ſoldiers in various excurſions from their quarters, for 
levying the king's rents, or ſupporting the civil power ; a rigour- 
ous and tyrannical execution of martial law in time of peace; 
a dangerous and unconſtitutional power afſumed by the privy 
council in deciding cauſes determinable by common law ; their 
ſevere treatment of witneſſes and jurors in the caſtle-chamber, 


whoſe evidence or verdicts had been diſpleaſing to the ſtate ; 


the grievous exactions of the eſtabliſhed clergy, for the HR 
ſional duties of their function; and the ſeverity of their eccle- 
fiaſtical courts. Theſe, and other matters of complaint, were 
loudly and inceſſantly enforced, even by thoſe who were not 
immediately affected by the more enormous abuſes of royal 
authority. They either lay under odious diſqualifications, or 


were neglected by the ſtate in the diſpoſal of offices of truſt 
and emolument ; they were overſhadowed by-new men ſent from 


England to the king's ſervice, whom they ſaw with indignation 
riſing ſuddenly to affluence, by means not always delicate or 
| gr Juſt ; 


* See the ſummary of the caſe of the Byrnes, extracted by Carte from the 
manuſcripts quoted in the margin. Carte's Ormond, Vol. I. p. 29. 
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juſt; and, in the bitterneſs of perſonal diſcontent, they ex- 
amined the conduct of adminiſtration with ſeverity, and cla- 
moured againſt every real or pretended grievance. 


I ſuch circumſtances, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that every 
meaſure ſhould be purſued to render the government of Ireland 
reſpectable, and even formidable; and the obvious meaſure for 
this purpoſe was a reſpectable military eſtabliſhment. On the 
acceſhon of James, the army of Ireland amounted to about 
twenty thouſand. But the- general reduction of the kingdom 
encouraged this prince, and his neceflities obliged him, to 
reduce this army to the inconfiderable number of ſeventeen 
hundred and thirty-five foot, and two hundred and twelve 
horſe. On the arrival of Diggs and the other commiſſioners 
in the year 1622, the forces were even farther reduced to 
thirteen hundred and fifty foot, divided into twenty-ſeven 
companies, of fifty each, and ſeven troops of horſe, amount- 
ing to about two hundred ; and theſe in ſuch a condition, that 
they could have been of little uſe, had they been called out to 
ſervice. Nineteen of the companies, and fix of the troops. 
were commanded by privy-counſelors, men of great pro- 
perty and influence, too powerful to be complained of, for any 
grievance ſuffered by their ſoldiers, and too deeply engaged in. 
one common intereſt, to call each other to account. Theſe 
captains ſecured their own pay, by ſtopping the rents due 
by them to the crown, and made the private men compound. 
with them annually for theirs, at a third or fourth part of 
what was due by the eſtabliſhment, on pretence of the great 
delay of diſburſements, and the expences attending the ſolici- 
tation of their demands at the treaſury. Their companies, 
ſmall as they were, conſidering the faſhion of the age, were 
ſcarcely any of them complete; and little care was uſed in 
muſtering them. Inſtead of being ſtationed in places of im- 
portance, duly exerciſed, frequently tranſmitted from one 

garriſon. 
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garriſon to another, ſo as to become acquainted with the coun- 
try, and diſplayed from time to time in different parts, in full 
numbers and good condition, to the terrour of the diſaffected, 
they were diſperſed in ſmall parties through the eſtates of their 
officers, where they ſerved to cultivate their lands, or were 
employed in the menial duties of their houſes. Nor were the 
companies commanded by other officers in a better condition. 
The foldier of fortune, however diſtinguiſhed in his profeſſi on, 
ſhared all the miſeries of a long arrear of pay with the private 
centinel ; and, inſtead of reſtraining his men within the bounds 
of diſcipline, was obliged to concur with them in thoſe out- 
rages and oppreſſions, by which they endeavoured to ſupply 


their neceſſities. 


IT ſeems extraordinary, that in a country, accuſtomed to 
violence and inſurrection, among a people irritated and inſulted, 
enflamed by ſuperſtition, preſſed by neceſſity, and ſtimulated 
by the ſuggeſtions of the turbulent and factious, the king 
ſhould be enabled to execute his ſchemes of innovation, to 
change the properties of lands in various diſtricts, tranſplant 
the old inhabitants, and ſettle new colonies ; while his govern- 
ment in Ireland, rigourous and offenſive as it was in various 
inſtances, was ſupported only by an inconſiderable body of 
forces, poor, mutinous, and diſordered, ſo as ſcarcely to pre- 
ſerve the appearance of a military eſtabliſhment. But the old 
Iriſh lords and chieftains, were now deeply impreſſed with the 
miſeries of Tirone's rebellion, their power and conſequence 
diminiſhed, without arms to furniſh the remains of their fol- 
lowers at home, and without hopes of ſuccour from abroad. 
Many, who in former times were abjectly devoted to their 
ſervice, had by this time riſen to ſome degree of conſequenze, 
by obtaining permanent freeholds, and enjoying the benefits of 
Engliſh law. Of theſe, the more diſcerning were grateful 
to government, for their preſent ſecurity and independence, 


and 
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and could not be ſeduced into their former ſlaviſn ſubmiſſions. 
And although the manners and tempers of the old Iriſh could. 
not be at once completely modelled to civility, yet the progreſs 
made in reforming thoſe of their own race, and the numbers 
of Britiſh inhabitants introduced into the ſeveral plantations, 
formed a conſiderable balance againſt the turbulent and diſ- 
contented. The king's ſchemes of reformation were not in- 
deed conducted without abuſes, and, in ſome inſtances, were 
in themſelves grievous and oppreſſive ; but the grievances of 
ſome particulars did not prevent the general good effects of 
his arrangements. Lands were cultivated and improved, the 
commodities of the country encreaſed, towns and villages built, 
commerce carried on with unuſual vigour and extent; ſo that 
the cuſtoms now began to afford ſome revenue to the crown, 


an advantage hitherto unknown. And in proportion as in- 


duſtry and civility advanced, the ſpirit of inſurrection was al- 
layed and controuled. : 


THERE remained, however, circumſtances and occaſions, more 
than ſufficient to require a vigilant and well ſupported govern- 
ment; and incidents ſometimes occurred to alarm the ſtate, 
In the remoter parts of Ireland, where the antient manners ſtill 
prevailed, numbers of idle men were harboured, young, active, 
high-ſpirited, and not provided with any regular means of 
ſubſiſtence ; of conſequence turbulent, querulous, and eager 
for alterations. James deemed it prudent to drain the count 
of ſuch inhabitants, and therefore gave licence to enliſt them 
for foreign ſervice ; not conſidering the immediate danger of 
embodying ſuch men ; the conſequences of teaching them the 
art of war; or elſe ſacrificing his apprehenſions to the gratifi- 
cation of the court of Spain, at the time when he was treating 
for his ſon's match with the infanta. The officers, who were 
to raiſe, and conduct theſe men to the continent, were moſtly 
the ſons or retainers of the old rebels, devoted to the heir of 
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the late earl of Tirone; men who had been bred abroad in ex- 
travagant ideas of the antient grandeur of their families, and 
inveterate averſion. to the Engliſh government. They paſſed 
into Treland early in ſummer to make their levies; they 
readily filled up their companies, but delayed to tranſport 


them; they neglected the orders and limits preſcribed to them, 


ranged tumultuoufly through the kingdom, to the great annoy- 
ance and terrour of the peaceable inhabitants; traverſed thoſe 
counties in which their families and connexions were moft 
powerful, curiouſly obſerving all parts and places; renewing 
their old friendſhips, practiſing with the diſcontented, confirm- 
ing their prejudices, and enticing away their children from 


_ tw-lve years old and upwards, to be conveyed into foreign 


Carte, Orm. 


countries for education. 


Sven proceedings were juſtly alarming to the ſtate; and the 
alarm was encreaſed, when, at the approach of winter, theſe 
captains advanced with their men, in different bodies, to the 
neighbourhood of Dublin; burdening and harraſſing the coun- 
try, and neither prepared nor inelined to embark. It was re- 
ſolved to detach ſome companies from garrifon to the new 
planted countries for their ſecurity ; at the fame time ſome 
troops of horſe were drawn to Dublin, to attend the behaviour 
of the Iriſh companies quartered near the city, and to meet any 
miſchief that might ariſe. With difficulty, and by flow degrees, 
the tranſportation of the levies was effected; and the govern- 
ment freed from the apprehenſion of immediate danger. 


IT was mortifying to the king's deputy, to be ſent to admi- 
niſter a government, unſupported, expoſed to the inſults of its 
enemies, perpetually alarmed, and totally deſtitute of the ne- 
ceſſary reſources. Faulkland made repeated repreſentations of 
his diſtreſs, to James and his Englith council ; enlarged on 
every circumſtance which diſcovered the malignity of the diſ- 
affected, urged the danger to be apprehended from the recu. 


ſants, 


\ Be" 
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ſants, a powerful party, ready to embrace any violent meaſures 
which their clergy ſhould dictate; che alarming influence of 
this body, and the conſequences to be apprehended from their 
mutual union and connexion with Rome ; as it was now diſ- 
covered, that an eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, with a regular ſubor- 
dination of orders, offices, and perſons, was eftabliſhed through- 
out the kingdom by the papal power; their juriſdiction exerciſed 
with as much regularity, and their decrees executed with as 
full authority, as if the pope were actually in poſſeſſion of the 
realm. Every circumſtance, that could awaken the ſuſpicion 
of the king and his miniſters, or alarm their fears for the peace 
and ſecurity of Ireland, was urged, to enforce the neceſſity of 
a ſpeedy augmentation of the army in this kingdom: the pro- 
priety of this meaſure was apparent; but an improvident prince, 
who laviſhed his treaſure, careleſsly and capriciouſly ; whoſe 
exchequer was empty, and even his credit exhauſted ; whoſe 
parliament was frugal, cautious, and ſuſpicious of the king, 
could not, without a natural reluctance, liſten to any ſcheme 
that muſt encreaſe his expence. His revenue in Ireland was 
conſiderably ſhort of the charge of government; and fuch had 
been the want of ceconomy in the military eſtabliſhment, that 
it amounted, notwithſtanding the wretched number of forces, 
to no leſs than fifty-two thouſand five hundred pounds Irifh. 
The cuſtoms had, indeed, encreaſed in the preſent reign, from 
fifty pounds annually, to three thouſand, to fix thouſand, 
and afterwards to nine thouſand ſeven hundred pounds. The 
wards of Ireland, and the profits derived from them, were, till 


the year 1617, at the abſolute diſpoſal of the deputy. The | 


king then took them into his own hands, and by erecting a 
ſpecial office, executed by - commiſſioners, and afterwards by 
the eſtabliſhment of a court of wards and liveries, contrived, in 
a ſhort time, to raiſe the revenue ariſing from wardſhips and 
tenures, to ten thouſand pounds annually. But ſuch gradual 
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improvements were not adequate to the neceſſities of govern- 


ment, and, notwithſtanding their utmoſt operation, the annual 
charge was above ſixteen thouſand pounds more than the annual 
revenue of the kingdom. 


To ſupply this terrible deficiency, the commiſſioners, ſent 
from England to examine the ſtate of the revenue, applied 
themſelves with zeal and afliduity. But as their knowledge 
of the country, and the temper and circumſtances of its in- 
habitants, was not equal to their abilities, the devices they ſug- 
geſted were frequently impracticable or dangerous. They were 
ſcandalized at uſeleſs penſions, and appointments paid to officers 
of forts erected to defend the infant . plantations, which were 
intended to laſt only for a time, until the ſettlements ſhould be 
completed ; but they ſoon deſpaired of remedying the abuſe, 
when they found thele penſions belonged to the moſt confiderable 
perſons in the kingdom, men who ſhared in the adminiſtration, 
of too great influence and power to he. diſpoſſeſſed, or even 
provoked. Two other projects, which gave a violent and ex- 
tenſive alarm, proved equally unſucceſsful. The cities and 
corporations of Ireland had received grants of large eſtates, not 
to be alienated, but regularly applied to the building of walls, 
and bridges, repairing fortifications, and other public or cha- 
ritable purpoſes. In ſome cales, alienations had been made 
without licence; in others, the intended applications had been 
neglected. It was therefore propoſed to reſume theſe lands, and 
to raiſe the ſum of fifty thouſand pounds, by fines on regrant- 
ing, or otherwiſe aſſigning of them. But this was a ſcheme, 
deemed on reflection extremely hazardous and dangerous to 
attempt. In a country long inured to turbulence, at a time 
when government was neither duly ſupported, nor ſufficiently 
reſpected, the danger of irritating large bodies of men, was 
ſeriouſly weighed ; and it was ſoon determined not to provoke 
thoſe, who, relying on their numbers, were naturally apt 


for 


Ch. 8. 


for ſedition, and could eaſily engage a popular clamour in their 
cauſe. 


F 


AxorhER device of theſe reformers affected the inhabitants 
of an entire province. The lords and gentlemen of Connaught, 
including the county of Clare, on their compoſition made 


with Sir John Perrot, in the reign of Elizabeth, had indeed 


ſurrendered their eſtates to the crown, but had generally 


neglected to enrol their ſurrenders, and to take out their letters 


patent. This defect was ſupplied by king James, who, in his 
thirteenth year, iſſued a commiſſion to receive ſurrenders of 
their eſtates; which he re-conveyed by new patents, to them 
and their heirs, to be holden of the crown, by knight's ſervice, 
as of the caſtle of Athlone. Their ſurrenders were made, their 
patents received the great ſeal, but, by neglect of the officers, 
neither was enrolled in chancery, although three thouſand 
pounds had been diſburſed for the enrolments. 


ADVANTAGE was now taken of this involuntary omiflion.. 
Their titles were pronounced defective, and their lands ad- 
judged to be ſtill veſted in the crown. The project recom- 
mended to the king, was nothing leſs than that of eſtabliſhing 


an extenſive plantation in the province of Connaught, fimilar- 


to that of Ulſter ; and in his rage of reformation it was moſt 
favourably received. The proprietors were juſtly alarmed ; 
they and their partizans did not fail to make the moſt pathetic 
repreſentations, of the cruelty and injuſtice of depriving a great: 
number of peaceable and loyal ſubjects of their eſtates, by a 
mere nicety of law, in derogation of the faith and honour of 
the king's broad ſeal, The omiſſion of enrolment was not 
imputable to them. An act of ſtate had, in lord Grandiſon's 
government, declared them confirmed in their poſſeſſions, for 
which they had paid large ſums into the exchequer: and were 
allowed to have ever diſcharged their annual compoſitions with 
remarkable punctuality. The project of a great weſtern plan- 


tation. 
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tation was not only difficult and complicated, but dangerous 
to be attempted, in a province ſtrongly fituated, inhabited by 
an active and ſpirited people, abounding in idle ſwords- men; 


who, if driven to extremities, might at once ruſh into the moſt 


deſperate courſes that pride, reſentment, and neceſſity could 
ſuggeſt. 


Bur, inſtead of relying on the equity of the king, or his fears 
of future danger, the lords and gentlemen, whoſe lands were 
threatened, wiſely contrived to ſuſpend the alarming project, by 
addreſſing themſelves to his immediate neceſſities. They 
entered into treaty with their provincial lord preſident at Ath- 
lone, and with the ftate at Dublin. They offered to purchaſe a 
new confirmation of their patents, by doubling their preſent 
annual compoſition : and as their tenure exempted them from 
ſuing out their liveries or taking the oath of ſupremacy, they 
likewiſe agreed to pay a fine of ten thouſand pounds, computed 
to be as much as the king could gain by a plantation. The 
Propoſal was received with due attention. James had, about 
this time, broke with Spain, and engaged in a war for the reco- 
very of the Palatinate. It had been long experienced, that the 
male-contents of Ireland regarded the Spaniards as their great re- 
ſource, and were readily influenced by Spaniſh counſels. To 
guard againſt their attempts, it was reſolved, as a meaſure abſo- 
lutely neceflary, to augment the forces of Ireland to four thou- 
ſand ; but the king's death interrupted the treaty with Con- 
naught, by which the new armament might have been aſſiſted. 
The ſcheme of a weſtern plantation was ſuſpended ; and the 
care of providing for the ſecurity of Ireland devolved on Charles, 
together with the other preppetitien attending the commence- 
ment of his reign. 


Tur acceſſion of a prince involved in foreign wars, and em- 
barraſſed by domeſtic factions, raiſed an unuſual ferment among 
the diſcontented i in Ireland. They were no ſtrangers to the neceſ- 

ſities 
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ſities of the king, the murmurs and jealouſies of his firſt par- Carte, Ortn. 


liament, and tlieir reluctance to grant ſuch ſupplies as he 


deemed neceſſary for the operations of his government. The P. 62 Fa 


recuſants in particular looked on a period, which threatened 
diſorder and diſtraction to the ſtate of England; as peculiarly 
favourable to their views; they manifeſted an extraordinary 
contempt of penal ftatutes, and no great reſpect to the govern- 
ment of lord Faulkland, who was continued in his ftation of 
deputy : and the practices of Rome were employed to encourage 


and enflame them. A bull, of pope Urban the eighth, exhorted A. D. 1626. 


them, rather to loſe their lives than to take that wicked and 
peſtilent oath of ſupremacy, whereby the ſceptre of the catho- 
lic church was wreſted from the hand of the vicar of God 
Almighty : and fuch ſenſeleſs blaſphemy had its full effect upon 
their ignorance and ſuperſtition. 


THe turbulence of this party, and the danger to be appre- 
hended from their practices, were urgently repreſented to the 
king by his Iriſh council, compoſed of the new Engliſh, fraught 
with the puritanic ſpirit, and full of horrours and fears of 
popery. In proportion as the alarm of inteſtine danger pre- 
vailed, it was deemed more neceſſary to ſecure the kingdom 
againſt any attempt of foreign enemies. Charles determined, 
that his Iriſh forces ſhould be farther augmented to five thou- 
ſand foot, and five hundred horſe, With a ſtrict attention to 
economy, the additional recruits were deftined to fill up the 
old, inſtead of forming any new bodies ; yet, {till unable to ſup- 
ply the neceſſary expence, and unaſſiſted by parliament, the 
king, without ſcruple, recurred for the preſent to prerogative. 
He ordered this army to be quartered on the different counties 
and towns of Ireland, who were to maintain them in turn, for 
three months at a time, with money, cloaths, and victuals. 
To reconcile the people to an impoſition ſo extraordinary and 
lo ſevere, letters were addreſſed by his deputy to the ſeveral 

| communities, 
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communities, recommending a chearful ſubmiſſion, promiſing, 
that the uſual compoſition ſhould be ſuſpended, and that the 
king ſhould grant other graces, which ſhould amply repay this 


their extraordinary expence. 


Tur hopes of extorting ſome favourable conceſſions from 
the king's neceflitie induced the Iriſh ſubjects to ſubmit, with 
leſs reluctance, to the preſent burden. They were ſtill ex- 
poſed to vexatious inquiſitions into the titles of their eſtates, 
and were impatient to be freed from the apprehenſions of liti- 


gious ſuits. The popiſh party were not more ſolicitous for the 


intereſts of their religion, than to extricate themſelves from 
the diſadvantages and mortifications to which they were ex- 
poſed by the penal ſtatutes. Their brethren in England were 
aſſiduous to recommend themſelves to the king, by zealouſly 
ſupporting his unconſtitutional meaſures, With the fame 


policy the recuſants of Ireland affected an extraordinary ſolici- 
tude to provide for the neceſſities of his Iriſh government. 


They conferred with the ſtate at Dublin. They gave lord Faulk- 
land aſſurances, that if ſome indulgence were granted to thoſe 
of their religion, a voluntary contribution might be obtained for 
the maintenance of the king's army. Thoſe of the proteſtant 
party, who had their grievances to be redreſſed, and their appre- 
henſions to be quieted, concurred in theſe aſſurances. They were 
favourably received. A grand meeting of the princi pal nobi- 
lity and gentry, in which the popiſh party was by far the more 
numerous, aſſembled in the caſtle of Dublin: they offered 
large contributions to purchaſe ſecurity to their lands, and a 
ſuſpenſion of the penal ſtatutes. Lord Faulkland, far from 
diſcouraging their overtures, adviſed them to ſend agents into 
England, to make a tender of their dutiful ſervices to the king, 
and to ſubmit the grievances and inconveniences to which they 
were expoſed, to his gracious conſideration. 


TAE 
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Tur bare hopes of indulgence were fufficient to elevate the 
ſpirits of the popiſh party, even to extravagance. Reports were 
ſpread that they were now to be gratified with a full toleration 
of their religion, and it was exerciſed with an offenſive tri- 
| umph, as if that toleration were already granted. The pro- 
teſtant clergy were provoked at their inſolence, and ſcandalized 
at the conceſſions of government: all of them were ſeriouſly 
averſe to popery, many, even to a degree of rancour, imbibed 
among the Engliſh and the Scotiſh puritans, On the planta- 
tions made in the reign of James, the new coloniſts had been 
ſupplied with teachers principally from. Scotland. They form- 
ed their churches on the preſbyterian model ; and many refuſed _ 
to accept epiſcopal ordination. To quiet ſuch ſeruples, the 383 5 
biſhops, by the approbation of Uſher their learned metropo- V. II. p. 95. 
litan, conſented to ordain them to the miniſtry, without ad- 
hering ſtrictly to the eſtabliſned form, and to admit ſome of 
their brethren of the Scottiſh preſbytery to a participation of 
their office. Thus theſe Scottiſh teachers enjoyed churches | 
and tythes, without uſing the liturgy, and by zeal and diligence "i 
in their miniſtry gained a. conſiderable degree of reſpect and | g 
authority. Such men clamoured loudly againſt the horrid de- * 
ſign of ſelling the truth, and eſtabliſhing idolatry for a price: = 
their brethren of other provinces, who had generally ſome por- x 
tion of the ſame ſpirit, readily united in the clamour. The — 
archbiſhop of Armagh, in this time of danger and offence, | 


acted with the zeal that ſuited his ſuperiour ſtation. He 
aſſembled ſeveral of the Iriſh prelates, to deliberate ' on the 
danger to. which. they were expoſed, and to bear their teſti- 1 
mony againſt. the ungodly conceſſion to popery meditated by 9 
the ſtate. In the fervour of their zeal, theſe prelates unani- HE 
moully ſubſcribed a proteſtation, which they called, The: F. 
judgment of diverſe of the archbiſhops and biſhops of Ireland 

concerning toleration of religion.“ 


Ni Qqq « Tux: 
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Tux religion of the papiſts, ſaid they, * is ſuperſtitious 
& and idolatrous ; their faith and doctrine, enormous and here- 
4c tical ; their church, in reſpect of both, apoſtatical. To give 
« them therefore a toleration, or to conſent that they may 
& freely exerciſe their religion, and profeſs their faith and 
« doctrine, is a grievous fin, and that in two reſpects ; for, firſt, 
* it is to make ourſelves acceſſary not only to their ſuperſtitions, 
«© jdolatries, and hereſies, and, in a word, to all the abomina- 
* tions of popery, but alſo, (which is a conſequent of the for- 
« mer) to the perdition of the ſeduced people, which periſh in 
the deluge of the catholic apoſtacy, Secondly, to grant them a 
4 toleration, in reſpect of any, money to be given, or contribu- 
tion to be made by them, is to et religion to ſale, and with 
„it the ſouls of the people, whom Chriſt hath redeemed with 
« his blood. And as it 4s a great fin, ſo it is alſo a matter of 
« moſt dangerous conſequence : the confideration whereof we 
«© commit to the wiſe and judicious, beſeeching the God of 
ce truth to make them, who are in authority, zealous of God's 
% glory, and of the advancement of true religion; zealous, 
„ reſolute, and courageous, againſt all popery, ſuperſtition, and 
« idolatry *. | 


Tu ſame abhorrence of popery, and the ſame indignation 
againſt an attempt to ſet religion to fale, were expreſſed with 
| great 


* We are told (in the life of primate Uſher) that this proteſtation had a 
conſiderable effect in retarding a project, the ſucceſs of which was abſolutely 
neceſſary to the king's affairs: and that lord Faulkland therefore requeſted 
the primate, in regard of the great eſteem in which he was held by both 
parties, to move them to grant an aid, without any previous conditions, 
Poſſibly the good prelate was the readier to undertake this office, as it might 
tend to remove any ſuſpicions of the purity of his conduct, or of his affec- 
tion to the king's ſervice. His ſpeech on this occaſion was vehement, artful, 
and pathetic, and ſo acceptable to the ſtate, that it was immediately tranſmitted to 
the court of England. 


Ch. 8. CEE A Kb E856 


great ardour from the pulpits. The inſolence of the popiſh 
party, the public manner in which they preſumed to exerciſe 
their rites, were repreſented in England in the moſt offenſive 
and alarming manner. The commons looked with ſtrictneſs 
and ſeverity into every inſtance of male-adminiſtration ; they 
could not paſs over any incident which tended to juſtify their: 
own ſuſpicions of a ſecret indulgence to the popiſh religion. It 
therefore became an article of parliamentary remonſtrance, that 
popery was publicly profeſſed in every part of Ireland ; and 
that monaſteries and nunneries were there newly. erected and. 
repleniſhed with votaries of both ſexes. 


In the mean time, the Iriſh agents continued their ſolicita- 


tions at the court of Charles, and, in deſpite of public clamour es ths 
„Orm. 


and ſuſpicion, found a very favourable reception for their over- 
tures. They made the tempting offer of a voluntary contri- 


bution of one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds to be paid 


in three years, by the way of three ſubſidies, each amounting 
to forty thouſand pounds, and each to be divided into equal 
quarterly payments. The graces which they ſolicited in conſe- 


quence of this extraordinary exertion of loyalty, were in ſome 
inſtances indeed favourable to recuſants, but ſuch as in general 
were evidently reaſonable and equitable, calculated for the 
redreſs of thoſe grievances which perſons of all denominations 


had experienced, and tending to the peace and proſperity of the 


whole nation. The bounty was accepted, the graces conferred, A. D. 1628. 
and tranſmitted by way of inſtruction to the lord deputy and 95 


council. 


AmonG the numerous articles of which this inſtruction was 
compoſed, the moſt important were, that whereby the ſubjects 


were ſecured in the quiet enjoyment of their lands, by limiting 


the king's title to ſixty years, and renouncing all claims of any 
earlier period; that which admitted the recuſants to ſue their 
liveries, ouſter- le-mains, and other grants, depending in the 


Qqq 2 | court' 


. 
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court of wards, and to practiſe in the law courts, on taking an 


oath, ſubſtituted in the place of the oath of ſupremacy, by 
which they profeſſed to acknowledge, and promiſed to defend 
Charles as the lawful and rightful king of the realm ; and that 
which admitted the inhabitants of Connaught to make a new 


enrolment of their patents, and thus to ſecure their titles from 


future litigation, 


By other articles, proviſion was made for reſtraining the 
burden and oppreſſions of the ſoldiery; for preventing grants of 
protection to perſons obnoxious to the courts of law, for re- 
ſuming or limiting various patents of monopolies ; for regu- 
lating the collection of the king's rents and aſſeſſments for 
robberies; for reſtraining the abuſe of reprieving malefactors; 
for moderating the fees of courts and ſheriffs; reducing the 
provoſt's marſhals to one in each province, and confining the 
execution of martial law to times of war and rebellion. 


WirNEssEs in private cauſes were no longer to be bound 


cover to the caſtle- chamber; nor jurors, to any court, but on very 


apparent ſuſpicion of corruption and partiality. Cuſtodiums of 
lands, granted upon outlawries, were to be diſcharged immediately 
on a certificate of the reverſal. The teſtimony of perſons noto- 
riouſly infamous or capitally convicted, for condemnation of any 
ſubject, was not to be admitted but with certain due reſtrictions. 


Tn court of wards was alſo regulated and abridged in the 
exerciſe of its powers. No grants of intruſions, or alienations, 
or leaſes of men's lands, were to be made out of that court, be- 
fore the party intereſted were perſonally ſummoned. No relief 
was to be paid for lands not exceeding five pounds a-year. No 
clerk, or inferiour officer in that court, was to be made a com- 
miſſioner for taking offices. Some of the beſt condition in 
each county were to be joined with the feodary and eſcheator 
in taking inquiſitions. The court was inhibited from making 

enquiries 


Ch. 8. Ci A N LN DL 


enquiries farther than to the laſt deceaſed anceſtor, unleſs by 


ſpecial direction from the king. All compoſitions in this court 


were limited to the eighth part of the real value of the lands. 


And the wardſhips and cuſtodies of the eſtates of minors were 
to be moderately valued. | | 


For the more equal diſtribution of public burdens and 
charges, biſhops and patentees of diflolved monaſteries (who 
pretended to certain privileges and exemptions) the ne cor- 
porations, impropriations, and the temporal lands of eccle- 
ſiaſtics, were all made ſubject to them. 


For the better diſcharge of the paſtoral care, it was pro- 
vided, that pluralities of benefices ſhould not be beſtowed upon 
unqualified perſons ; that incumbents ſhould be compelled 
to preach, or keep ſufficient curates ; that commiſſions ſhould 
be iſſued for enquiring into endowed vicarages poſſeſſed by lay- 


impropriators, and to reform the abuſe ; and that the incum- 


bents of extenſive rectories ſhould be enjoined to maintain preach- 
ing- miniſters in chapels of eaſe. | 


As the popiſh recuſants had clamoured againſt the ſevere 


demands of the eſtabliſhed clergy, it was provided, that all un- 


lawful exactions taken by the clergy be reformed and regulated. 
And the rigour with which their demands had been enforced, 
may be collected from the injun&ion annexed, ** That no ex- 
« traordinary warrants of affiſtance, touching clandeſtine mar- 
« riages, chriſtenings, or burials, or any contumacies pretend- 
* ed againſt eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, are to be iſſued or exe- 
cuted by any chief governour; nor are the clergy to be per- 
** mitted to keep any private priſons of their own for theſe 
«« cauſes; but delinquents in that kind are henceforth to be 
committed to the king's public goals, and by the king's 
* officers.” 


FOR 
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FoR the advancement of trade, it was provided, that ſeveral 
commodities might be tranſported into any of the king's domi- 
nions, or other countries in amity with him : that living cattle 
might be brought into any of his dominions without reſtraint or 
licence; and wool tranſported into England only, paying the 
ordinary cuſtoms and duties. 


ANOTHER article; though ſeemingly of little conſequence, 
yet ſerves to ſhew that the king's miniſters had been leſs attentive 
to reform the old natives than to derive advantages from their 


| Ignorance and barbariſm. The old odious cuſtom of plowing 


by the tails of cattle, or uſing the ſhort plows, as they were call- 
ed, had been forbidden by an act of ſtate, under the penalty 
of ten ſhillings yearly on every ſuch plow. Their ſuperiours 
were little attentive to teach the poor a better method ; nor 
were the king's officers ſolicitous to force them from their bar- 
barous cuſtom ; they contented themſelves with levying a 
penalty, from which they themſelves derived the ptincipal 
advantage, and thus converted it into a regular tax, ſo oppreſ- 
five as to become a juſt ſubje& of complaint. The penalty 
was therefore taken away, and the abuſe referred to the cogni- 
zance of a future parliament. 


For the benefit of the undertakers of Ulſter, the Scots were 
appointed to be made denizens, ſo as to enjoy the full advan- 
tage of their ſettlements. Thoſe who, by neglect of articles, 
had rendered their grants reſumable, were confirmed in their 
eſtates on doubling their rents, and paying a fine at the rate of 
thirty pounds for every thouſand acres. A commiſſion was 
directed for paſſing new patents (of which the want and delay 
had made them uneaſy for ſome years) and to make a reaſon- 
able compoſition with thoſe among them who had built on 
glebe lands, and. the incumbents to whom the glebe be- 
longed. And, for the ſatisfaction of planters in other counties, 


who, by a like negle& of articles, had forfeited their titles, a 
* 


ch. 3. c n A Rn LEA 


farther time was granted to them for performing the conditions 
of their plantation. 8 . 


Fo a further ſecurity to all proprietors, their ſeveral eſtates 
were to be confirmed to them and their heirs by the next par- 
liament to be holden in Ireland ; in which, likewiſe, to remove 
the jealouſies and apprehenſions of every one throughout the 
realm, an act was to be paſſed for a free and general pardon. 


Bur in this capital article, which was to have given theſe 
graces the ſame force and ſtability with the petition of rights, 
granted about the ſame time in England, the king's ſincerity ap- 
peared at leaſt ſuſpicious. The body of inſtructions were tranſ- 
mitted in the month of May : in theſe the king explicitly 
appointed the third day of the ſucceeding month of November 
as the time when he intended that the Iriſh parliament ſhould 
be holden. Lord Faulkland, without attending to any farther 
circumſtances of formality, iſſued writs of ſummons for an 
Iriſh parliament to meet on the day named by the king. The 
impropriety of this procedure was obvious : by the law of 


Poynings, a certification of cauſes and conſiderations, by the lord 
deputy and council of Ireland, was - previouſly neceſſary, before 


the king's licence could be tranſmitted for holding a parliament 
in that kingdom. The council-board of England ſoon diſco- 
vered and cenſured an omiſſion ſo eſſential. The matter was 
referred to the judges, who pronounced the preſent writs of ſum- 
mons illegal and void. It ſeems extraordinary that the king 
and his miniſters could haye been ignorant of the legal method 
of proceeding on this occafion : or if that careleſs inattention 
to the affairs of Ireland, which ſometimes prevails in England, 
in times the moſt compoſed, betrayed them into errour, in theſe 
days of agitation, it is ſtill more extraordinary, that the deputy 
and council of Ireland ſhould have been. equally ignorant and 
erroneous. But, whether the irregularity were caſual or pre- 


meditated, 
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meditated, nothing could have been corrected more eaſily and 
readily, if Charles had been ſincerely diſpoſed to give effectual 
relief and ſatisfaction to his Iriſh ſubjects. Vet no new writs 


were iſſued, nor any new time aſſigned for a legal and regular 
convention of the Iriſh parliament. 


YET, as the people ſtill relied on the royal promiſe, and as 
an act of ſtate, though not confirmed by parliamentary ſanction, 
had uſually great weight in Ireland, the preſent conceſſions were 
received with general ſatisfaction. They ſeemed to complete 
that ſcheme. of reformation, which was begun. and carried on 
by James, with ſo much vigour and ſucceſs. To ſucceeding 
times, they promiſed to leave the eaſier taſk of correcting acci- 
dental abuſes ; and the merit of deviſing ſchemes of improve- 


ment, to promote at once the proſperity of the people. and the 
intereſts of the crown, 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 


APPENDIX. 


THE following ſpeech is one of the remains of Sir Joun 
Davis, hitherto preſerved only in manuſcript. It was addreſſed, 
by this able and judicious enquirer into the affairs of Ireland, to 
lord deputy Chicheſter, in the year 1613; when the author was 
preſented and approved as ſpeaker of the firſt houſe of commons 
formed in this country by a general repreſentation, inſtead of 
being confined to members ſent by the counties and boroughs 
of the PALE. It is printed from the copy in the original 
journal of this houſe of commons, communicated to the 


author by Joun Lopce, Eſq. It contains, and I have refer- 


red to it by the title of , 


A Diſſertation on the Progreſs and Conſtitution of the Legiſla- 
ture of Ireland. 


I nave ventured to ſubjoin a few notes, where the poſitions 
of Davis ſeem liable to exception, notwithſtanding the weight 
of his authority; or where it was deemed proper to en- 
force, or to open ſome particulars which he hath touched 


lightly. 
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Die Veneris xxi“. Maii, 1613. 


The Speakers ſecond Speeche in the Higher Houſe when the 
Lord Deputye had approved his Election, viz. 


Moſt Honourable and Right Noble Lord ; 


INCE your high wiſdame, (unto. which I humblye made 
8 my appeale) hath not thought it fitt to repeale, but rather 
to ratefye and confirme the judgment of theſe worthy knights 
and burgeſſes in electing mee, (yet ſtill unworthie in myne 
owne oppinion) to be their ſpeaker, (which your lordſhip I 
doubt not hath been pleaſed to doe, not in regard of any wor- 
thines appearinge in mee, but for the honourable reſpect you 
worthelye beare to that grave and wiſe aſſembly that made the 
election; ) 

I po humblye 1 abſolutely ſubmitt myſelfe to your lord- 
ſhips pleaſure, and ſince theſe gentlemen have firſt conferred 
upon mee, and now your lordſhip hath confirmed unto mee, the 
name and office of a ſpeaker, I. will preſume (with your lord- 
ſhips grace and ſavour) to ſpeak ſomewhat in this greate and 
entire aſſemblye of all the ſtates of this kingdome, that ſhalbe 
proper and agreeable to the circumſtances of the tyme, of the 
place, and of the perſons that are here aſſembled. 

IT is a ſaying, and a rule of the wiſeſt kinge that ever lived, 


ubi multa confilia, ibi ſalus populi ; and it is the direction of 
the wiſeſt kinge now living, that a common councell ſhalbe 


holden at this tyme, and at this place, for the common good of 
the kingdom of Ireland. 

Sucu common cauncells, or aſſemblyes of ſtates, are uſuall 
in all ſtates and common wealthes in one forme or another, and 
in divers countryes are called by divers names, but under the 
Engliſh monarchie and the French, which are the two beſt 
tempered monarchies in the world, they are called par- 
liamentes. 


THESE 


APPEND I X. 


Tren parliamentes, though they conſiſt of three different 
eſtates, the kinge, the nobillitye, and the commons, yet, as in 
muſick, diſtinct and ſeverall notes do make a perfect harmonye, 
ſo theſe councells compounded of divers ſtates and degrees being 
well ordered and timed, do make a perfect concord in a com- 
mon wealth. Nam que harmonia dicitur a muſicis in cantu, ea 
eſt in civitate concordia, ſaith Cicero, and this concord and 
harmonye of hearts, doth ever produce the ſafetye and ſecuretye 
of the people, which is the ſalus- populi that Salomon ſpeakes 
of. 

WHEREoOF there cannot be a more certen demonſtration then 
this, that theſe two kingdomes, which have ben ruled by theſe 
parliaments are nowe the moſt auntient imperiall monarchyes of 
Chriſtendome, and are withall twoe of the malt flouriſhinge 
common wealthes that are to be ſcene upon _ Taos) on the 
earth. 

BuT what doth this concerne this kingdome of e 
what application hath it to the place and perſons preſent ? * 
ſuredlye when I ſpeake of the monarchye of England, I include 
the kingdome of Ireland, within the circle of _ ds 12 


CTOWNne., 


For the kinges of England n noe. * were W of alas | 


but they made [A] a reall unyon of both theſe kingdomes, as 
is manifeſt by authenticque records of the tyme of kinge John 
and kinge H. 3d. ſo as ireland hecame but as a member, qua- 


ſi membrum Angliæ, as it is reſolyed by all the juſtices in 


3 H. 7. It became a member appendant and belonginge, as 
the act of facultyes 28 H. 8. calles it, or unyted and annexed 
to the imperiall crowne of the realme of England, as the ſta- 
tute of 33 H. 8. (which gaye to that Prince: hate of kinge of 

Ireland) doth terme it 
AND now at this day (God be bleſſed) the ſubjeas. of both 
realmes have but one kinge, which is the renowned kinge of 
Rr r 2 England» 
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England, and are ruled and governed by one common lawe, 
which is the juſt and honourable common lawe of England ; 
and as there is nowe but one common lawe, ſo for the ſpace of 
[B] 140 yeares, after kinge H. 2d. had taken poſſeſſion of the 
lordſhip of Ireland, there was but one parliament for both king- 
doms, which was the * * * * # * * * all that tyme. But 
the lawes made in the parliaments of England were from tyme 
to tyme tranſmitted hither under the great ſeale of that king- 
dome, to be proclaymed, enrolled, and executed as lawes of 
this realme. 3 

In this manner was the great charter of the antient libertyes 
of the Engliſh ſubjects, the ſtatutes of Merton and Marle- 
bridge, ſent over by king John and king H. 3. the ſtatutes of 
Weſtminſter, the firſt, ſecond, and third, and the ſtatute of 
Glouceſter by kinge Edw. 1. the ſtatutes of Lincolne and of 
Yorke by kinge Edw. 2. | G 

AMoNGsT the reſt,” that of Weſtminſter the ſecond, and that 
of Yorke, in their ſeveral preambles do make expreſſe mention, 
of the people and lande of Ireland as well as of England where 
the lawes were made. 

ALL which e together with the warrants and writtes, 
whereby they were tranſmitted, wee finde enrolled, and pre- 
ſerved to this day among the records of this kingdome. 

Bur when then? how long  fince ? in what kings raigne 
was this great common councell, this high court of parliaments 
ere cted firſt and eſtabliſhed in Ireland? 

[C] DouBTLEs, though the reſt of the ordenarye courts of 
juſtice beganne with the firſt plantation of the Engliſh colonyes 
here, yet the wiſdome of the ſtate of England thought it fitt to. 
reſerve the power of making lawes to the parliamentes of Eng- 
land for many yeares after. 

So, as this high extraordinarye court was not eſtabliſhed in 
Ireland by authority out of England, for many yeares after in. 


the 
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the forme that nowe it is, till towards the declyning of kinge 
Edward the ſeconds raigne. For, before that tyme, the meet- 
ings and conſultations of the great lordes, with ſome of the 
commons for appeaſing of diſſentions among themſelves, 
though they be called parliaments in the antient annales, yet 
being without orderlye ſummons or formal proceeding, are rather 
to be called parlies then parliaments. 

Bur by what reaſon of ſtate was the tate of England moved 
to eſtabliſh this court of parliament in Ireland at that tyme ? 

ASSUREDLYE this common-councell was then inſtituted: 
when Ireland ſtood moſt in neede of councell, for under the: 
conduct of Edward le Bruis, the Scottiſh nation had over runne 
the whole realme, England had the ſame enemye at her backe, 


and the barons rebellyon in her bowells, and ſo being diſtract- 


ed in her ſelfe, could give neyther conſilium nor auxilium to the 


diſtreſſed ſubjects here, ſo as they being left to their owne: 
ſtrength and councell, did then obteyne authoritye from the, 


ſtate of England to hold this common councell of the realme 
among themſelves, for the quenching of that common fyer ue 
had almoſt conſumed the whole kingdome. 

AND this by the teſtimonye of the beſt antequaryes, was the 


firſt tyme, and firſt occaſion of inſtitutinge this highe court of. 


parliament 1 in Ireland. 


Bur nowe whye ſhould &; not (with your lordſhips favor) 


proceede further, and take a briefe viewe of the principal parlia- 
ments that have ben holden in Ireland ſince that tyme, and 


therein note and obſerve what were the motives from tyme to 
tyme of calling theſe common councells, and what and howe: 


manye the perſons were, that were wont to be called thereunto, 
that ĩt may appeare by way of compariſon how farre this par- 


liament is like to excell all former parliaments holden in this 


kingdome, not oaleye in the felicitye of the tyme, but in all, 
there circumſtances whatſoeyer. 


CERTAYNF: 
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CERTAYNE it is, that the incurſion of the Scotts, and the 
inſurrection of the Iriſh concurringe with it, and the intoller- 
able oppreſſion and extortion of the great lordes of the realme, 
under collour of meynteyninge that armye, that ſhould repell 
the one, and repreſs the other, brought ſuch miſerye and deſo- 
lation upon this lande about the latter end of Edward the 
2ds raigne, as the Engliſh colonyes of the provinces, with- 
out the Engliſh Pale, fell for the moſt parte into ſuch corrup- 
tion of manners, as it became a greater labour to reforme 
them by the lawe, then to conquer their enemies by the 
ſword. | 

THEREFORE in this beginning of the raigne of king Edward 
zd. Sir Anthony Lucye did ſummon and hold one parliament, 
and Sir Ralph Ufford an other, and the principal cawſe of hold- 
ing both theſe parliaments was to repreſs the inſolencys, and 
reforme the abuſes of the great lords deſcended of Engliſh 
race, of which the earle of Deſmond was the moſt exorbitant 


offender: „ 


Axp after that Wige the ſame ge raigne, Sir Thomas 
Rookeſby at one tyme, and Lyonell duke of Clarence at an- 
other, held ſcyeral parliaments at Kilkenny, which tended to 
no other end but to reduce the degenerate Engliſh in generall 
from the barbaxous cuſtomes of the Iriſh to their antient civil 
manners, and che obedience of their true mother the ſtate of 
England. | 

AFTER this wee finde the fame cawſe Rill to contynue, of 
calling the ſucceedinge parliaments in this realme untill the 
warres of 'Lancaſter and Yorke began, which made a great al- 
teration in both kingdoms. _ 

For if you look into the parliament rolles of thoſe tymes, 
which are meane betweene the 40th yeare of kinge Edward zd. 
and the zoth yeare of kinge H. 6. wee ſhall firſt fynde 5 
ſtatutes of Kilkennye confirmed in every parliament, and then 


the 
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the lawes of principall conſideration are againſt coigne and 
lyverye, ſeſſe of ſoldiers, night ſuppers, cumrick, and the like 
extortions, and lewde cuſtomes, which the Engliſh had learned 
among the Iriſh. 

So as for the ſpace of 140 yeares after the firſt erecting of this 
high court in Ireland, itt is apparant that never anye parliament 
was called to reduce the Iriſhrye to obedience, or to per- 
fect the conqueſt of the whole iſland, but onely to reforme 
the Engliſh colonyes that were become degenerate, and to 
retayne the ſoveraigntye of the crowne of England over them 
onely, and to no other end or purpoſe. 

Bur when the civill warre in England betweene the twoe 
houſes was throughlye kindled, that fyerye conſtellacion made 
ſuch an impreſſion upon this realme alſo, as the nobillitye fol- 
lowinge the ſeveral factions of England fell into the like diſſen- 
tion here, which gave the Iriſh oportunitye to reconquer the 
greateſt parte of the Engliſh colonyes, whoe thereupon fell in- 
to ſuch a relapſe of barbariſme, as the fruite of the former par- 
liaments was utterlye loſt, and noe part of the realme but 
theſe four ſhires of the Pale left under the obedience of the 
lawe of England. 


Bur what did the governors of this kingdome then, when 


the juriſdiction of the lawe was drawne into ſo narrowe a com- 
e? Did they ſummon any more parliaments, or did they 
omitt to call the common councell of the realme, for that the 
greateſt parte of the realme had rejected the Engliſh lawe and 
government 
ASSUREDLYE they were ſo farre from that neglecte, or omiſ- 
ſion, as parliaments were never called ſo often, nor ſo thick 


one upon another, as in the tymes of kinge H. 6. and kinge 


Edward 4th. for ſcarſe there paſt a yeare without a parlia- 


ment, and ſometymes twoe or three parliaments were ſum- 


moned and held within the compaſſe of a yeare,, which was. 


ſuch: 
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ſuch a trouble and charge to the ſubject, as a ſpecial lawe was 
made, that there ſhould be but one parliament held in a 


yeare. 


Bur to what end did they call ſo manye oarliaiments, what 
matters did they handle in theſe common councells ? Did they 
conſulte about the recoverye of the provinces that were loſt ? 
or about fynall ſubduynge of all the Iriſhrye ? Wee finde no 
fuch matters at all propounded, but wee finde in the parlia- 
ments in the rolles of that tyme, an extraordenarye number of 
private billes and petitions anſwered and ordered in parliament, 
conteyninge ſuch meane and ordenarye matters, as but for 
want of other bulineſs, were nor fitt to be handled in ſo highe 
a courte. 

AND ſuch were the motives of callinge the parliaments in 


this kingdome, and the matters therein debated, dureinge the 


warres of Yorke and Lancaſter, and after that likewiſe untill 
the tenth yeare of king H. 7th. 

In that yeare, which was the tenth yeare after the unitynge 
of the roſes, as nowe it is full ten yeares ſince the unitynge of 
the kingdomes under one imperiall crowne. (A happie period 
of tyme wee hope for holdinge of a parliament in this king- 


dome.) 


In that yeare did Sir Edward Poyninges ſummon and holde 
this famous parliament, wherein doubtles hee ſhewed a lardge 
heart, and a greate defire of a generall reformation, and to that 
end procured many generall lawes to paſſe, which wee finde 
molt profitable and neceſſarye for the common-weale at this 
daye. 

3 the reſt hee cawſed twoe lawes to be made, which 
may rightlye be called leges legum, being excellent lawes, 
concerninge the lawes themſelves, whereof one did look back- 
warde to the tyme paſt, and gave a great ſupplye to the de- 
fects of former parliaments, by confirminge and eſtabliſh- 

inge 
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inge at once in this realme all the ſtatutes  formerlye made i in 
England. 

Tux other looked forward? to the tyme to come, by orovid- 
inge that from thencefourth there ſhould be noe parliament 
holden here untill the acts which ſhould be propounded were 
firſt certefied into England, 'and approved by the kinge and his 
councell there, and then en ee under the greate Lewy 
of that realme. 

[D] THis latter act is that wee call Poynings act, and is in 
deede that act of parliament which 1 is a rule for our parliaments 
untill this daye. | 

Bur theſe acts paſt by Sir Edward n though they 
were made and meant for the generall good, and gave indeed 
the firſt overture for the generall reformation that hath follow- 
ed ſince that tyme, yet could they not produce fo good and 
greate an effecte as was intended by thoſe lawes, becauſe that 
more then three partes of foure of ' this kingdome at leaſt were 
then and longe after poſſeſt by the | Iriſh and unreformed 
Engliſh, which were not anſwerable to the lawe. 

As for the principall parliaments which have been holden fince 
that tyme, duringe the raignes of kinge H. 8. queene Marye, 
and queen Elizabeth (for kinge Edward 6th. did call noe par- 
liament in Ireland) they were all ſummoned upon ſpeciall and 


particuler occaſions, and not for voy general rs of the 
whole kingdome. 


For to what end was the banane holden by the L. Les. 


nard Graye in 280. H. 8vi. but to attaynt the Pes and 
to aboliſhe the uſurped authoritye of the pope? © 1 

WHEREFORE did Sir Anthonye St. Leger call be next par- 
liament after in 380. H. 8vi. but to inveſt that prince with the 
title of kinge of Ireland, and to ſuppreſſe, the abdeyes and re- 
ligious houſes ? 
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To what purpoſe did Thomas Earle of Suſſex hold his firſt 
parliament in 30. & 4. of kinge Phillip and queene Marye, but 
to ſettle Leix and Offallye in the crowne ? 

AND his ſecond in the fecond yeare of queene Elizabeth, but 
to reeſtabliſh the reformed religion in this kingdom? 

Wuar was the principall cawſe that Sir Henry Sidney held 
a parliament in the xjth yeare of queene Elizabeth, but to ex- 
tinguiſh the name of O' Neale, and entitle the crowne to the 
greateſt parte of Ulſter ? 

AnD laſtlye, what was the chiefe motive of the laſt parlia- 
ment holden by Sir John Perrott, but the attaynder of twoe 
great peeres of this realme, the viſcount Baltinglas, and the 
earle of Deſmond, and for veſtinge of their lands, and the lands 
of their adherents, in the actual poſſeſſion of the crowne ? 

AND now havinge made a ſumarye collection of the princi- 
pall cawſes of ſummoninge the former parliaments, which from 
tyme to tyme have ben holden ſince the firſt inſtitution of this 
high court in Ireland, I muſt not forget to note alſo unto your 
lordſhip, what and howe manye perſons were called in former 
tymes to make up the bodye of this great councell. 


For the perſons before the 339. yeare of kinge H. 8. wee 
do not finde any to have had place in parliament but the Engliſh 
of bloud, or Engliſh of birth onelye, for the mere Iriſh in 
thoſe dayes were never admitted, aſwell becauſe their coun- 
tryes lying out of the lymittes of countyes, could ſende noe 
knights, and having neyther cittyes nor boroughs in them, 
could ſende noe burgeſſes to the parliament ; belides, the ſtate 
did. not then hold them fitt to be truſted with the ergy of 


the realme. 


For the number ſince before the 34th yeare of kinge H. 8. 
when Meath was devyded into twoe ſhires, there were noe 
more but twelve countyes in Ireland beſides the libertye of 
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Tipperarye; the number of knights muſt needs have ben 
fewe; and ſince the antient cittyes were but foure, and the 
boroughs which fent burgeſſes not above thirtye, the entire 
bodye of the whole houſe of commons could not then conſiſt 
. of one hundred perſons; and though queene Marye did adde 
twoe ſhires, and queene Elizabeth ſeaventeene more, to en- 
creaſe the number of knightes in that howſe, yet all did not 
ſende knights to the parliament, for the remote ſhires of Ulſter 
returned none at all. 

For the lords temporall, though they at are yet but r yet 
was the number leſſe before kinge H. 8. was ſtiled kinge of 
Ireland, for ſince that tyme divers of the Iriſhe nobilitye, and 
ſome deſcended of Engliſh race, have ben created both earles 
and barons. 

Ap laſtly, for the biſhops and archbiſhops, though their 
number was greater then nowe it is, in reſpect of the divers 
unions made of later yeares, yet ſuch as were reſident in the 
mere Iriſh countryes, and did not acknowledge the. kinge to be 
their patron, were never ſumoned to any parliament. 

Axp now, by way of compariſon, it may eaſilye appeare 
unto your lordſhip howe much this firſt parliament nowe be- 
gunne under the bleſſed government of our moſt gratious 
kinge James, is like to excell all former parliaments, as well 
in reſpect of the cawſe and tyme of callinge it, as of the perſons 
that are called unto it. 

For this parliament (God be bleſſed) is not called to repelle 
an invaſion, or to ſuppreſſe a rebellion, or to reduce degene- 
rate ſubjects to their obedience. Itt is not ſummoned to paſſe 
private bills onelye, or to ſerve' private turnes, or for any one 
ſpeciall ſervice for the crowne, though ſuch have been the. oc- 
caſions and cawſes of callinge the moſt parte of the former 
parliaments. "I 
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Bur nowe ſince God hath bleſſed the whole iſland with an 
univerſal peace and obedience, together with plentye, civillitye, 
and other felicityes, more then e ever it enjoyed in any former 
age, 

STe generall councell of the whole realme is nowe called 
principallye to confirme and eſtabliſhe theſe bleſſings unto us, 
and to make them perpetuall to our poſterityes. i 

AGAYNE, this parliament is not called in ſuch a broken and 
_ miſerable tyme, that wee neede complayne in our billes and 
petitions of the miſeryes and calamityes of this kingdome, 
whereas the rolles of former parliaments are full of ſuch com- 
playnts ; but it is called as it were in the yeare of jubile, or 
upon the Saboath of this land, being nowe at reſt after all her 
travayles, which laſted 400 yeares together. 

Ir is called in the tyme of greateſt ſecuretye, and in the 
moſt joyfull and happie tyme that ever did ſhine upon the in- 
habitants of this kingdome. 

AGAYNE, itt is not called in ſuch a tyme as when the foure 
ſhires of the Pale onely did ſend their barons, knightes, and 
burgeſſes to the parliament, when they alone tooke upon them 
to make lawes to bind the whole kingdome, neglecting to 
call the ſubjects reſideing in other partes of the realme unto 
them, as appeareth by that parliament holden by the viſcount 
of Gormanſton, which Sir Edward Poyninges, in the tenth 
yeare of kinge Hen. 7th. cawſed to be utterlye repealed, and 
the acts thereof made voide, chiefly for that the ſummons of 
parliament went forth to the foure ſhires of the Pale onely, and 
not unto all the reſt of the countyes. 

Bur it is called in ſuch a tyme, when this greate and 
mightye kingdome being wholye reduced to ſhire ground, 
conteyneth thirty-three countyes at large, when all Ulſter and 
Connaght, as well as Leinſter and Munſter, have voyces in 
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parliament by their knights and burgeſſes, When all the in- 
habitants of the kingdome, Engliſn of birthe, Engliſh of 
bloude, the new Britiſh colonye, and the old Iriſh natives, 
doe all meete together to make lawes for the common good of 
themſelves and their poſterityes. 

To this end his majeſtie hath moſt eratiouſlye and juſtlye 
erected divers newe boroughs in ſundrye partes of this king- 
dome. I fay his majeſtie hath done it moſt juſtlye, even as 
his highnes himſelfe hath been pleaſed to ſaye, that he was 
obliged in juſtice and honor, to give all his free ſubjects of this 
kingdome indifferent and equal voyces in making of their 
lawes, ſo as one halfe of the ſubjects ſhould not make lawes 
aloane, which ſhould binde the other halfe without their 
conſents. 

 NeEYTHER is this a new or ſtrange W for bie ma- 
jeſtie doth but followe the ſteppes herein of his next ee. 
ſors which went before him. 

QurENE MARYE made twoe countyes of Leix and Olye, 
whereby they were enabled to ſend knights to the parliament, þ.. 
but ſhee erected boroughes in thoſe new countyes alſoe, that 
they might ſend burgeſſes as well as knighhtes. 

In queene Elizabeth's tyme, Sir Henry Sidney wade ſundrye - 
countyes in Connaught, immedietelye: : before the — ; 
which hee held in the xjth yeare of that queene. 

AND after him Sir John Perrott did the like in Ulſter, neare. 
about the beginninge of the laſt parliament out of theſe ne- 
countyes, ſo manye knights were added to the lower houſe, yet 
noe man tooke exception. thereunto. 

THis did queene Elizabeth in her tyme 3 what hath kinge 
James doune nowe ? whereas the queene had omitted to make 
boroughes in theſe newe countyes, the kinge hath nowe ſup- 
plyed that defect, by makinge theſe new corporations wee. 
ſpeak of, for whie ſhould all your old ſhires have cittyes and. 

| | boroughes + 
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boroughes in them, and theſe new countyes be without them, 


or ſhall queene Elizabeth be able to make a eee and Mall 
not king James be able to make a borough ?. 

Bur what proportion is there nowe obſerved betweene the 
number of the countyes, that before this tyme had noe boroughes 
in them, and the number of the boroughs newelye erected ? 

CERTENLYE the number of theſe new boroughes compared 
with the countyes that never had any burgeſſes before this 
tyme, doth carrye a lefle proportion then the antient boroughs, 
compared with the number of the antient countyes, for in thoſe 
12 or 13 old ſhires, there are thirtye cittyes and boroughs at 


leaſt, which ſend citizens and burgeſſes to the parliament. 


WurREas for ſeaventeene countyes at large, being more 


then halfe the ſhires of the kingdome which had not one 


borough in them before this new erection, his majeftye hath 
nowe latelye erected but fortye new boroughs, or thereabouts, 


which in the judgment of all indifferent men muſt needs ſeeme 


reaſonable, juſt, and honourable. 

LASTLYE, this parliament is called in ſuch a tyme, when 
all the lords ſpitituall and temporal do acknowledge the king 
of England to be their undoubted patron ; and when all the 
lords temporall do appeare in an honerable faſhion like them- 
ſelves, none of them (God be thanked) clayminge any ſuch 
privilege, as the undutifull earle of Deſmond was wonte to 
clayme; that he ſhould never be ſummoned to come within 
any walled towne, nor to any parhament or graund councell, 
but at his owne will and pleaſure. 

WurRtvPoN,' I may poſitively conclude, that this preſent 


parliament nowe begun by your lordſhip, doth paſſe and ex- 


cell all former parliaments that ever were holden in this king- 
dome, as well in the happines of the tyme wherein it is called, 
and the importance of the cawſe for which it is called, as in the 


number and worthineſs of the perſons which are called thereunto 


AND 
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AND this doubtles is a great honor and happineſs unto your 
lordſhip-above all the former vice-royes of this kingdome, for 


that your lordſhip doth nowe hold the firſt parliament, that 
may juſtlie be called a common councell, wherein all the 


commons throughout the kingdvme are preſent, and have free 
voyces by their knights and burgeſſes; a. fælicitye and a glorye 
that manye of your predeceſſors, zealous of the mae. . of. 


this kingdome, did exceedinglye deſire, but could never at- 
tayne unto itt, 


Howe glad would Sir Henrye Sidney have ben to have ſeene 


this day; he that ſo much deſired to reduce. Ulſter, but could 
never perfectlye perfourme it, what honor would he have 
thoughte it unto himſelfe, if he might have held a parliament, 
unto which that province ſhould have ſent ſo manye 9 


knights and burgeſſes as now it doth ? 


Howe joyfull would Thomas erle of Suſſex have ben, to 


have ſeene the ſtatute he cawſed to be made for reducinge the 


Iriſh countryes into ſhire ground, to have taken ſo good effect 


as nowe it hath, ſince all theſe eountryes are nowe brought into 
countyes, and do all ſend knights to ſerve in this parliament? 


In a word, Sir Edward Poyninges, in the tyme of kinge - 
H. 7th. and Lyonell duke of Clarence, in Edw. 3d. his tyme, 
if they could have ſeene but halfe ſuch an aſſemblye in their 


parliaments, would have thought themſelves happie and highlye 


honored ; and yet thoſe parliaments, . holden by them, are the 
moſt famous parliaments that have ben formerly 2 8 in this 


kingdome. 


AND truely, as your lordſhip hath more honour in this reſpect 
then any of your predeceſſors, ſo I may juſtly fay without 


adulation, that your. lordſhip hath merited this particuler honor. 


more then any of them that have gonne before you. 


For if it. be an honor unto you to hold ſuch a parliament, . 
you-doe but reape the fruite of your owne labours, fince your-- 


ſelfe 
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ſelfe principallye have prepared the waye to this parliament, aſ- 
well by your marſhall vertue in tyme of warre, as by your juſ- 
tice and pollicye in the tyme of peace. 


For hath not your lordſhip (1 humblye crave your lordſhip $ 
pardon, I will not preſume to aſke you the queſtion) but I will 
aſke theſe reverend prelates and noble lords, theſe grave and 


learned judges, theſe worthie knights and burgeſſes, I will aſke 


them the queſtion; hath not this moſt noble deputye ben a 


principall author of the reformation of this kingdome: was 
not his fortitude one of the chiefe inſtruments for ſuppreſſinge 
the late rebellion ; and hath not his juſtice ſince that tyme eſta- 
bliſht the publique peace of the kingdome ? 


Harn hee, not acted his parte ſo well upon this theater of 
honor, as noe man is ambitious to come upon the ſtage after 


him, knowing it is more eaſye to ſucceede him in his place, 


then to follow him in his paynefull and prudent courſe of go- 
vernment, and that hee muſt be as ſtronge as Hercules to un- 
dergoe the burthen that ſuch an Atlas hath borne before him ? 

Nay, hath not himſelfe performed Hercules labours in ſup- 
preflioge more monſtrous enormityes in Ireland, then Hercules 
himſelfe did deſtroye monſters when hee vue: adventures 
over all Europe? 


I asKE not theſe queſtions, as if any man pere were 15 21 


full or ignorant of his noble vertues and deſerts, but as praiſe 


is nothing but a reflection of vertue, ſo ſhould it be delivered 
rather collaterallye then directlye, to avoyde ſuſpicion of direct 
flattery, which I knowe your — loveth not, as I knowe 


.your lordſhip needes it not. 


NEVERTHELESS (right honourable lord) for nowe I muſt 


convert my ſpeeche to your lordſhip, though you have noe 
neede of my praiſe, yet it is moſt needefull in reſpect of the 
place you hold, that your lordſhip ſhould be adorned with all 
praiſe-worthye vertues. You had neede be a vertuous, and 


moſt 


r 


moſt ni deputy, ſince you ſett in the throne, and repre- 
ſent the perſon of the * vertuous and excellent kinge i in the 
world. 

Fox hee that Joth fight with the firord of: a  kinge, write 
with the penne of a kinge ; hee that hath the juſtice, mercye, 
and bountye of a kinge in his hands, had neede be furniſht 
with thoſe noble powers and vertues as are fitt for the rule and 
government of a kingdome, ſpecially: if hee hold the place of 
ſuch a kinge, as our moſt renownned-and gratious ſoveraigne is, 
who is. the greateſt and beſt kinge that nowe raigneth upon the 
face of the earth. 


I caLL him the greateſt kinge, not ſo much for the large- 
neſs and extent of his terretoryes, nor for the. multitude of 
his ſubjects, though hee be in poſſeſſion of three great king- 
domes, and doth command more: martiall and able men then 
any kinge in Europe at this daye. 

Bor I will call him indeede the 'greateſt kinge for "07 ex- 
ceedinge great meaſure of goodneſs and vertue, and for the 
great grace and favor that his majeſtie ſtandeth in e the 
devyne majeſtie the Kinge of kings. 

Fok if that man be accompted the greateſt ſubject of a king 
dome that is in higheſt favor with a kinge upon earth,” 
whie ſhould not that kinge be the greateſt kinge on earth that 
is in greateſt favor with the Kinge of Heaven? 

AND that our moſt gratious ſoveraigne ſtandeth in ' higheſt 
favour with Almightye God, doth not onely appeare by the 
innumerable bleſſings powred from Heaven upon him, and 
upon his kingdomes for his ſake, by the ſpetiall providence and 
care God hath alwayes had of his ſacred perſon, by Rong 
and delivering him from his enemyes. 

Acarne, I will call his majeſtic the beſt Liaind, for that hee 


is a moſt juſt kinge, and juſtice is the beſt of all kingly ver- 
Vor. II. 'F:4£ tues ; 
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tues; and for that alſoe hee is a moſt bountefull kinge, re- 
ſemblinge therein the devyne goodnes, ever ſpreddinge and 
communicatinge his riches unto others, which wee muſt 
needes remember in this kingdome, for wee can't forgett it 
without ingratitude, ſince wee all knowe that his majeſtie doth 
not onely expend the whole revenue of this lande upon it ſelfe, 
but ſpares yearely out of England a greate maſſe of treaſure to 
ſupport the extraordenarye charge thereof, out of which the 
greater number of us here preſent, by enterteynments, pen- 
ſions, or rewards, do taſte * daye of his majeſties 
bountye. 

LasTLy, his majeſtie ought. to be called the beſt kinge, 
aſwell for his ſweete inclynation to peace, whereby hee doth 
make happie both his owne domynions, and alſo his neighbor 
kingdomes round about him; 

As for his ſinguler pietye al lara towards God, which 


is the beſt and higheſt praiſe that can be given to any prince. 


Bur I ſhould launch fourth into a mayne ſea, that hath 
neyther bottome nor ſhoare, if I ſhould proceede further in the 
praiſe of ſuch a prince, whoſe worthynes exceeds all degrees 
of compariſon; itt is a theame to highe and to large for 
mee to handle, itt becometh 1 mee better to give thanks then 
prayſe. 

And, therefore, I will conclude with moſt humble thankes 
firſt unto Almightye God for givinge us ſuch an excellent 
kinge ; then unto our moſt gratious kinge for appoyntinge us ſo 
worthye a deputye ; and laſtlye, unto our noble deputye for 
all his good ſervices and endeavours tendinge ſo much to 
the honor of God and the kinge, and the general! good of the 
whole kingdome. 

Axp now I deſcend unto theſe humble petitions which I am 


to make, &c. 


Wherein 
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Wherein he moſt humblye requeſted that the antient rights and 
priviledges of the houſe of commons, in freely delivering their ſpeech 
and mindes, and of being free from arreſts, as well tbemſelves as 
their ſervants, duringe the tyme of parliament, might be kept 
' whole and untouched; and if that in anye thinge not well by them 
underſtood, they ſhould happen to offend, hee requeſted leave, as 
well for himfelfe as for the reſt, to have acceſs unto his lordſhip. 


NOTES on the foregoing SPEECH. 


[A] 4 reall union, &c.] IN the Hiſtory of Ireland during the reign of 
Henry the Second, I have endeavoured to eſtabliſh this poſition z and it is 
with pleaſure that J find my own ſentiments confirmed by ſo great an authori- 
ty. Molyneux (in his caſe of Ireland, &c.) contends, that by the donation 
of Ireland to John, “ it was moſt eminently ſet apart as a ſeparate and diſtin& 
c kingdom :---that the regality of Ireland was wholly and ſeparately veſted in 
« John, being abſolutely granted to him without any reſervation.” But we 
have already ſeen (vol. I. p. 129.) that the ſubjects of Ireland, in conſequence of 
this donation, were bound not only to John and his heirs, but alſo to the 
king and his heirs: and that. in the grants of earl John during the reign of 
Richard the Firſt, the lord of Ireland excepts thoſe things which pertain to the 
crown. (Vol. I. p. 154.) In his grant to the canons of Saint Thomas the 
Martyr in Dublin, his expreſſions are, © Volo etiam et firmiter præcipio, 
« quod prædicti canonici habeant unum burgagium liberum & quietum ab 
* omnibus conſuetudinibus, & tallagiis & omnibus demandis, PRETER AC- 
© TIONES ET PLACITA, QUE SPECTANT AD REGIAM CORONAM. (Rot. 
* Antiq. penes Comit. Midiæ.)“ | 

But this idea of a ſtrict and inſeparable connexion originally intended 
between the two kingdoms, cannot be more clearly expreſſed than by the 
words of the grant made to prince Edward in the 38th year of Henry III. 
The king grants to Edward—“ totam terram Hiberniz, exceptis civitatibus 
„Dublin et Limerick, &c. totum comitatem Ceſtriæ cum caſtris et villis,— 
una cum conqueſtu Walliz in finibus illis,---& totam villam Briſtol cum caſ- 
«© tello, &c.”---with one expreſs reſtriftion, with reſpe& to the Engliſh as 
well as Iriſh territories, both of which are conſidered as indiſcriminately and 
<qually belonging to the crown of England.---* Ita tamen, quod przdiaz 
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than the eight year of Edward the Second. 
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te terre et caſtra omnia NUNQUAM SEPARENTUR A CORONA; & quod nullus, 
« ratione iſtius donationis eidem Edwardo fatz, aliquid juris vel clamei aliquo 
tempore ſibi vendicare poſſit ; ſed INTEGRE MANEANT REGIBUS ANGLIZE 
IN PERPETUUM.” (Rymer. tom. i. p. 501.) 8 

[B] For the ſpace of 140 years, &c.] AccorvinG to this aſſertion, the 
ſubje&s of Ireland had no great councils, or parliaments of their own, until the 


eighth or ninth year of the reign of Edward the Second. On the other hand 


it is contended, that Henry the Second, beſides the appointment of counties, 
* of ſheriffs, and of other officers neceſſary for the execution of Engliſh laws, 
gave the new ſettlers of Ireland what is called Modus TENENDI PARLIAMENTA. 
(See Molyneux* Caſe, &c. p. 26.)—The authenticity of the record exhibit. 
ed as this Mopus, is indeed liable to many objections; yet there is ſome evi- 
dence, that the Engliſh ſettled in Ireland beld their great or general councils, 
even in the reign of Henry the Second; for, a ſtatute of Henry Fitz-Empreſs 
is recited in an Iriſh act of . 2 Richard III. and confirmed and 
ratified by this act. Nor do we want evidence of great councils in Ireland 
much earlier than the time aſſigned by Sir John Davis for the commencement 


of them. In the 38th year of Henry III. the king, in order, to obtain aid 


againſt the king of Caſtile, orders a great council to be formed in Ireland, by a 

convention of prelates, * cum aliis magnatibus [terre Hiberniz.” (Rymer, 
tom. i. p. 497.) About the year 1295, or to ſpeak more preciſely, not later 
than the year 1303, it appears from a record in the Black-Book of | Chriſt 
Church, Dublin, that a grand council or parliament was held in Ireland (the 
proceedings of which have been already ſpecified, (vol. I. p. 53.) and this 
with form and ſolemnity. The record faith, “ Juſticiarius hic de communi 
* conſilio domini regis in hac terra, ad pacem firmius ſtabiliendam, ordinavit 
c & ſtatuit generale parliamentum hic ad hunc diem. Et mandatum fuit 
archiepiſcopis, epiſcopis, abbatibus, et prioribus, quorum præſentia videtur 
ad hoc eſſe neceſſaria, nec non et comitibus, baronibus, & aliis optimati- 
bus terre hujus, videlicet unicuique eorum pro ſe, quod eſſent hie ad hunc 
* diem. Et nichilominus, præceptum fuit vice-comitibus Dubliniæ, Loue- 
** this, Kildariz, Waterfordiz, Katherlagh, Kilkenniæ, & Ultoniz, quod 
* unuſquiſque eorum pro ſe, videlicet vice-comes in pleno comitatu ſuo, et 
c ſeneſcallus in plena curia ſua libertatis ſuæ, per aſſenſum comitatus ſui, ſeu 
& libertatis, ELIG1 faceret DUos de probioribus et difcretionibus MititTiBus de 
« ſingulis comitatibus et libertatibus, qui hic nunc intereſſent, plenam po- 
*< teſtatem habentes de tota commumtate comitatus & libertatis ad faciendum, 
e &c.”—Surely we have here an inſtance of a great council, which Davis 
himſelf would acknowledge to be a PARLIAMENT, aud not a PARLEY, earlier 


That 


F 


Thar the ſubjects of Ireland conſidered the aſſembling and deliberating 
among themſelves on all national affairs, as their right and privilege eſtablithed, 
and expreſsly ſtipulated, on their firſt ſettlement, we have a clear proof in the 
curious record annexed to vol. I. (ſee Appendix, No.2.) © We are not 
& bound,” ſay the clergy of Armagh, according to the liberties, privileges, 
ec laws, and cuſtoms of the church and land of Ireland, to ele& or to ſend. 


« any of our clergy to the parts of England, unto parliaments or councils to 


ce be held in England.”—* We are not bound,” ſaith the ſheriff of Louth, 
« agreeably to the rights, privileges, liberties, laws, and cuſtoms of this land 
ce of Ireland, from the time of the conqueſt of the ſame, and hitherto uſed, 
« to ele& or fend any perſons from the ſaid land, to parliaments or councils 
« to be held in England, to treat, conſult, and agree, as this writ requires.“ 
And according to the extracts of this record which I found in the Bodleian 
Library, the anſwer of the county of Dublin was equally decided and explicit. 

The nobles and commons of this county declare with one voice, . According 
© to the rights, privileges, liberties, laws, and cuſtoms of the land of Ireland 
e enjoyed from the time of the conqueſt of the ſaid land, we are not bound 


« to ſend any perſons from the land of Ireland to the parliament or council of 


* our lord the king in England.” And theſe rights and privileges they claim: 
in co ſideration “ of the burdens they had borne, and ſtill do bear, &c. 
Such were the ideas of the ſubjects of Ireland in the reign of Edward III: 

THE accurate reſearches of Mr. LopGe furniſh us with declarations till 
more explicit. In the 32d year of Henry the Sixth, a parliament of Ireland. 
aſſerts that © all the liege people of Ireland had, and uſed to hold parliaments 
« without interruption, from the conqueſt of the ſaid land, by the moſt noble 
« king Henry Fitz-Empreſs, to the preſent time.” And in a certified bill 
(Pa. Rol. 19 Hen. VI.) it is recited, that © the land of Ireland is your lord- 
* ſhip's of old tyme, annexed to your crown; in which land, ye and all 
«« your progenitors, ſome tyme kings of England and lords of Ireland, of the 
„ tyme that none myn renueth, have had courtes, that is to ſay, Chancery, 
« Kinge's Bench, and Fſchequer; and other courtes reall, that is to ſay, 
6 parliaments and great conſeilles.” It is alſo remarkable that the firſt printed 
ſtatutes of the Iriſh legiſlature were made in the third year of Edward the 
Second, at a time when Sir John Davis aſſerts that the high court of parlia- 
ment had no exiſtence in Ireland. 

[C] Doubiles though the refl, Sc.] In the foregoing note arguments have 
been offered to prove that this is a miſtaken aſſertion, however peremptorily de-- 
livered. And I venture to expreſs my ſuſpicion, that this idea of the ſpeaker, 
that © the wiſdom of ſtate of England, thought it fit to reſerve the power of 
making laws to the parliaments of England,” is modern, and not ſuited to- 


the- 
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the times of which he treats. In theſe times we diſcover no traces of any 


refined ſpeculation about dependency, ſubordination, &c. Princes and ſtateſ- 
men indolently reſted the right of dominion in Ireland, on the grant of pope 
Adrian even to the days of the Reformation. In conſequence of this perſua- 
fon, we find that Richard the Second, in the indentures of the Iriſh chief- 
tains, made the penalties, on the violations of their treaty, payable in the 
Apoſtolical chamber. In the reign of Henry the Fifth, the Engliſh of Ire- 
land petitioned the king that the pope ſhould be ſolicited to ſupport his grant, 
by publiſhing a cruſade againſt the rebellious Iriſh. In the ſeventh year of 
Edward the Fourth, an Iriſh parliament formally aſſerts the grant of Adrian, 
and founds the ſeigniory of Ireland on this grant. Henry the Seventh ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to pope Alexander, requeſting that he would fulminate his 
cenſures againſt the inſurgents of Ireland, as if the holy ſee were equally af. 
tected by their rebellions, as the crown of England. Nor was it till the 
eleventh year of Elizabeth that an Iriſh parliament learned to derive the right 
of dominion in Ireland from king Gurmonde and king Belin. 

Non in theſe early days were the ſubjects of either country jealous of the 
rights of legiſlation. Both in England and Ireland, the attendance on parliaments 
was deemed a burden. The Engliſh were generally too inattentive to the affairs of 
Ireland, to reſerve or aſſume, or claim any power of regulating the infant ſettle- 
ments. The ſubjeAs of Ireland had received the Engliſh law as their ſtipulated 
right, and a right repeatedly confirmed to them. They never conceived the 
tranſmiſſion of ſuch ſtatutes, at leaſt, as declared or explained the law, as an in- 
fringement of their right. They ſometimes ſolicited them ; they received them, 
gladly, they adopted them in their councils, they promulged them in their cities, 
and enrolled them in their courts, without ever ſcrutinizing the authority by which 
they were originally enacted in another place.---I preſume not to enter into the diſ- 
cuſſion of any critical or obnoxious queſtions in law or politics. I mean but to aſſert 
that ſuch queſtions were not agitated in theſe early periods. 

Nox is the change wrought by time in the ideas and ſentiments of a people 
wholly unworthy of regard. Mr. Prynne diſcovered a writ whereby ſeveral lords of 
Ireland were in the eighth year of Edward Il. ſummoned to a parliament at Weſt- 
minſter. (See Animad. p. 260.) He was ſcandalized at the diſcovery ; he inſiſted, 
that they were ſummoned only as commiſhoners or agents, not as members of par- 
liament : © becauſe,” ſaith he, the writ doth not contain the addition of 
« weftrumque conſilium impenſuri, added to all writs of ſummons to prelates and 
« temporal lords who are members of parliament, and to all the king's counſel ſum- 
* moned as aſſiſtants.“ But the inſertion of theſe words doth not ſeem to have 
been eſtabliſhed at this time, by ancient and uniform uſage, as eſſential to a writt 
of ſummons. In the 23d, in the zoth, in the 33d of Edw. I. inthe ſecond of Edw. II. 


and 
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and in the ſeventh year of the ſame reign, we meet with undoubted writs 
of ſummons which have not theſe momentous words. (See Dugdale's Sum- 
mons to Parliament.) Mr. Prynne doth not explain how agents or commiſſioners 
ſhould be called from Ireland by the king, to treat and confer not only on 
the ſtate of their own country, but alſo, de aliis negotits arduis et urgentibus nos contin- 
gentibus. His records might have informed him, that in the. ſecond year of this 
very reign, a biſhop- elect of Dublin, received his writ of ſummons to a parliament 
at Weſtminſter, as a biſhop, and with other biſhops. (See Dugdale Summ, to Parl.) 
The honour which Prynne denies the ſubjects of Ireland they were not in theſe 
days ſolicitous to claim. It now appears, that they regarded it not as an honour, 
but a grievance : and it was even eſteemed a hardſhip that a lord of England, acci- 
dently reſiding in Ireland, ſhould be ſummoned from thence to a parliament of Eng- 
land. Thus it appears from a Cloſe Roll, g. Edw. II. that the king omitted 
Roger Mortimer of Wigmore in his firſt writs of ſuramons to a parliament at Lin- 
coln, becauſe he was in Ireland: but underſtanding he had come to England, he 


commanded Mortimer by a ſpecial writ to attend this parliament, provided he was 


not to return to Ireland before its meeting. (See Prynne's Animad. p. 261.) 

Dj! * This latter adt is that we call Pow NING's act ; and ii indeed, &c.| 
THE object and purpoſe of this famous law, and the reaſons for enacting it, may be 
collected with ſufficient eaſe from the hiſtory of Iriſh affairs, particularly in the 
reigns of Henry VI. Edward IV. and the firſt years of Henry VII. 

Ir hath already appeared, that the ordinance of the reign of Edward II. for 
holding annual parliaments in Ireland, conferred no new rights, but only directed 
that theſe aſſemblies, hitherto convened occaſionally, ſhould for the future be held 
every year : but at the ſame time, to prevent the inconveniences apprehended from 
too frequent meetings, that they ſhould be held in every year, ONCE. That the 
expreſſion is to be underſtood in this reſtrictive ſenſe appears from the preamble of 
an Iriſh act, 29 Hen. VI. which declares, ** that the cuſtom of Ireland is, and hath 
«© been time out of memory, that no lieutenant, deputy, juſtice, or other governour, 
* ſhall appoint, ſupport, or hold any parliament, more than once a year.” This 
preamble ſhews that the appointment of theſe parliaments was from time immemo- 
rial, by the chief governour : nor can we controvert the recital of another Iriſh act, 
11 Ehz. That before the ſtatute of Poynings', liberty was given to the governours to 
call parliaments at their pleaſure. Whether this was an incautious deviation from 
ancient uſage, or whether the liberty was originally entruſted to the diſcretion of 
governours, ſeems not neceſſary to determine, It was exerciſed in the reign 
of Edward I. frequently in the reigns of Hen. VI. and Edward IV. and bills were 
paſſed or rejected by aſſent or diſſent of lords deputies, delivered in the royal ſtyle, 
without any previous communication with the king. 
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THE inconveniences of this uſage were ſeverely felt by the Iriſh ſubjects. In the 
firſt place, chief governours ſpurned at the reſtriction of convening only one parlia. 
ment in a year, and, when the purpoſes of their faction were to be ſerved, they 
ſummoned ſeveral parliaments from the diſtri to which their power was confined, 
at the interval of a few months. Such frequent attendances were intolerable to thoſe, 
who were ſure to have their lands ravaged by the Iriſh enemy, during their abſence 
in the capital, or reſidence of the deputy. The ancient uſage was therefore neceſſa- 
way revived by a ſtatute 34 Hen. VI. which declared,“ that if need required that 
of neceſſity one parliament or great council ſhall be had before the governour of 
the land for the time being, that for the future there ſhall be ſummoned but oN 
parliament or great council within ONE year; and if the chief governour for 
the time being, ſhould cauſe the king's writs to iſſue, to have one other parlia- 
ment or great council within the ſaid year, that then it ſhall be lawful for thoſe 
who are ſummoned to abſent themſelves, and not to come to the ſaid parliament 
or council ſo ſummoned without incurring any damage or loſs : and that any thing 
done in ſuch parliament or great council ſhall be void and held of no effect, by 
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authority of this parliament.” 


Bur as this was only a temporary ordinance, to continue for three years, the 
abuſe was ſpeedily revived : and a new and grievous inconvenience was experienced 
from frequent parliaments. They oppreſſed the ſubjeQs by taxes repeatedly impo- 
ſed, and ſubſidies exacted at the pleaſure of rapacious governours. The ſubjects 
ſought redreſs from the throne ; and in the nineteenth year of Edward IV. the king 
directed, * that in no parliament to be holden hereafter there ſhall no ſubſidy be 
„ axed, ne granted in the ſame upon the commons, ne levied but one in a yere, 
c whiche ſhall not excede the extent of ſeven hundred mark, as hath been accuſto- 
med.” | 

THESE royal inſtructions were lightly regarded by factious lords; nor were ſta- 
tutes made by former deputies conſidered as of the leaſt validity, when ſome rival 
ſucceeded to the government. What had been enaCted in one parliament, was re- 
ſcinded in another: and in both, the partiality, the jealouſy, the revenge of a ruling 
faction dictated the law. Such, particularly, was the ſtate of Iriſh legiſlation during 
the conteſts of Yorkiſts and Lancaſtrians : till at length, different aſſemblies conve- 
ned at the ſame time, and each aſſuming the authority of a conſtitutional parliament, 
diſtracted the ſubjeQs by their different ſtatutes, and forced them for relief and di- 
rection to the throne, their uſual refuge from the violences of their great lords. 
(Vide vol. II. p. 66.) To complete their grievances, an Iriſh parliament was in the 
reign of Henry the Seventh, convened by the authority, and in the name of a mean 
pretender to the throne, enacted its ſtatutes to maintain his intereſt, and thundered 
its vengeance againſt his oppoſers (vol. II. p. 81.) The ſuppreſſion of this adventu- 
rer produced new laws for mortifying and puniſhing his adherents. Theſe enflamed 

| their 
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their reſentments, and provoked their oppoſition; and rival aſſemblies again made 
it doubtful in whoſe hands the legiſlative power was rightfully depoſited. 

Tux adminiſtration of Sir Edward Poynings was intended and calculated for re- 
forming abuſes, and connecting the Iriſh ſubjects more cloſely with the crown, from 
which they had indeed been detached and eſtranged. + This goverpour found them. 
fill ſmarting with the evils of many years of faction and confuſion. He found them. 
| Juſt reconciled to the reigning prince, and eager to atone for their late revolt. He 
had addrefs to improve theſe diſpoſitions: and in the dudden violence of real or af- 
feed loyalty they haſtily embraced the firſt device that was ſuggeſted, to prevent the 
vexations they themſelves had experienced, and to ſecure the intereſts of the crown 
from any future competition in Ireland. An Iriſh houſe. of commons requeſted, and 
at their requeſt it was enacted, that from a certain time, no parliament be holden 
« hereafter in the land of Ireland, but at ſuch ſeaſon as the king's. lieutenant and 
& council there firſt do certify the king, under the great ſeal of that land, the cauſes 
«© and conſiderations, and all ſuch acts as them ſeemeth ſhould paſs in the fame par- 
„ liaments, and ſuch cauſes, conſiderations, and acts affirmed-by the king and his 
© council to be good and expedient for that land, and his licence thereupon, as welb 
&« in affirmation of the faid cauſes and acts as to ſummon the ſaid parliament, under 


& his great ſeal of England had and obtained: that done a parliament to be had and 


4 holden, after the form and effect afore rehearſed.” (Vide Poynings“ Statute. at: 
large, vol. II. p. 108.) t 4.111 10 Fat | 
In conſequence of this ſtatute the parliamentary buſineſs of Ireland was conducted 
in a manner, of which the people entertained no jealouſy : for by ſecuring the au- 
thority of the crown, it circumſcribed the power of the Iriſh chief governour,, 
which experience had taught them to regard as dangerous; The: privy council call- 
ed the lords and gentry of the Pale into conſultation whenever-a parliament was to 
be convened. They agreed on the laws proper to be enacted: theſe were drawn up 
in form, communicated to the king, and by him tranſmitted under the great ſeal; to: 
be laid before the parliament, and there debated, accepted, or rejected. The ſhare, 
which the lords and gentry of the Pale took in propounding and preparing-theſe laws 
in conjunction with the council; was by cuſtom eſtabliſhed- into a kind of right. At 
leaſt when it was firſt denied them, in the year 1612, they clamoured loudly againſt 
the dangerous innovation. (Vide vol. II. p. 443.) | > 
Bur this ſtatute of Poynings“ was not ſo explicit as to prevent all controverſy 
about its real import and purpoſe.. © Diverſe and ſundry! ambiguities and doubts, 
we are aſſured, aroſe on its true meaning. (Vide Explan. Stat. 3 & 4 Ph. & (Ma. 


They, who were moſt tenacious of the rights of legiſlation, found ſome reaſon to 


aſſert, that this ſtatute, in effect, preſcribed nothing more than the conditions pre- 


viouſly neceſſary to the aſſembling an Iriſh parliament. They confeſſed that no. 
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parliament was to be holden, until the certiſications and tranſmiſſions preſcribed by 
the law of Poynings were firſt made: but as the law contained no expreſs provi- 
ſion that the parliament thus aſſembled ſhould treat ONLY of the acts tranſmitted 
and NONE OTHERS, they inferred, that a parliament once ſummoned by royal li- 
cence, was ſtill at liberty to treat not only of the articles ſubmitted to them by the 
crown, but of any other N which they ſhould judge E for the common - 
weal. 

Tur who affected greateſt zeal for government contended on the other hand, 
that the intention of this law was nothing leſs than to confine the Iriſh legiſlature to 
thoſe points, which ſhould be tranſmitted from the throne previous to their aſſembly. 

OrTHERs again aſſerted, that the object of Poynings* law was not only to limit 


the power of a chief governour in ſummoning parliaments at his pleaſure, but to 


prevent his procuring or aſſenting to any laws, of which the crown had not been 
previouſly informed, and which it had not judged expedient to be eſtabliſned. They 
allowed the right and neceſſity of making new proviſions for the realm, ' ſubſequent 
to the meeting of parliament, but theſe, they contended, ſtiould be fieſt certified to 
the king, in order to anſwer the full purpoſe of Sir Edward Poynings* ſtatute: 

Axbp in the interval between the 10th of Hen. VIE. and the 3d of Philip and 
Mary, we find the uſage of Iriſh parliaments conforming at different times to each 
of theſe different ' interpretations. Sometimes the legiſlature, inſtead of confining 
themſelves to enacting or rejecting the laws tranſmitted for deliberation, took the 
liberty of modelling them according to their own notions of expediency ; a liberty 
countenanced and allowed by the crown; for bills were tranſmitted (I ſpeak from 
the authority of Mr. Lodge) with blanks relative to times, places, and numbers, 
Sometimes indeed they exerciſed this liberty with caution and deference. Thus a 


ſubſidy bill, 24 Hen. VII. had been framed with fo little attention to any form 


preſcribed, that the parliament deemed it neceſſary to ſubjoin a proviſian, that the 
king ſhould at his pleaſure revoke or reform it, if he diſliked the whole or any part, 
Additions were alſo frequently inſerted in tranſmitted bills without controul. Thus 
to mention no other inſtances, the proviſo to the act 28 Hen. VIII. for ſuſpenſion of 
Poynings' law, was added by the parliament without previous licence. 

Bur, not contented with the addition of particular clauſes, parliaments, once 
convened, aſſumed the power of framing and paſſing bills never tranſmitted. Here 
indeed we find the crown ſometimes interpoſing, objecting to ſuch bills as out of 
courſe, and directing that they ſhould be revoked. (Dorf. 105 Canc. 32 
Hen. VIII.) 

In the MS. entitled the Red-Book of the earl of Kildare, e to 
me by the condeſcenſion of his grace the duke of Leinſter) I have ſeen a commiſſion. 
7 Hen. VIII. to Gerald earl of Kildare to hold a parliament; with the bills 3 
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paſſed regularly and formally drawn up, and beginning” in the uſual ſtyle, PRAYEN , 
Tur Commons, &c. The commiſſion direQs that the parliament ſhould treat 
on the bills tranſmitted and none others, © ſuper ſubſequentibus atticulis—zT-Nox - 
AL11s ;—juxta formam commiſſam, E NON ALITER.” By ſuch reſtrictions it 
ſeems plainly intimated, that the parliament might otherwiſe not confine themſelves 
to the bills tranſmitted. Nor do we find ſuch reſtriQtions always enforced with the 
| ſame rigour ; for we have the king's commiſſion to Sir Anthony Saint Leger 
(32 Hen. VIII.) to ſummon a parliament for treating on certain articles and provi- 
ſions now tranſmitted, and on ſuch others, as ſhall be hereafter ſent, when, and 
as often as during the ſeflion of ſaid parliament, it ſhall ſeem expedient to the 
crown. (Rym. tom. XIV. p. 715, | o 
SUcn were the variations in the uſage of Iriſh parliaments, which produced the 
act of 3d and 4th Phil. and Mary, “ declaring how Poynings acte ſhall be cc expo- 
c ned and taken.” (Vol. II. p. 212. Iriſh Stat. v. I. p. 246.) It declared the chief 
governour and council empowered, during the ſeſſion of every parliament, to certify 
ſuch other cauſes, conſiderations, &c. as they think expedient ; which had alrea- 
dy been the practice in ſome inſtances. But it declared alſo, that no other acts but 
thoſe tranſmitted, either. before or during the ſeſſion, could be enacted by the par- 
liament, thus expreſsly denying them the liberty they had ſometimes aſſumed, and 
confining them within ſtricter bounds than they had hitherto uniformly obſerved. 
IT appears extraordinary, that this explanatory law ſhould be entirely overlooked 
ſo early as the eleventh year of Elizabeth; and that the act of Poynings' ſhould be 
interpreted in the moſt rigourous ſenſe, as precluding the Iriſh parliament from eſta- 
bliſhing any proviſions, but thoſe which had been certified and tranſmitted previous 
to their aſſembling. Yet this we find to be the caſe from the recital of a ſtatute 
made in this year. (Iriſh Stat. vol. I. p. 321.) It is ſcarcely credible that Sidney 
and his council could be ignorant of the explanatory law: but it is not impoſſible, 
that they might have deſignedly overlooked it, in order to ſtate the neceſſity of ſuſ- 
pending Poynings' law to the queen in the ſtrongeſt light. But however this may 
be, we have ſeen in the reign of Elizabeth that government repeatedly contended for 
an occaſional ſuſpenſion of this famous law; that the people were alarmed at ſuch 
attempts ; that they dreaded the power of a chief governour, ſupported by a ſmall 
parliament compoſed chiefly of his own creatures; and that they conſidered a ſtrict 
adherence to the ſtatute of Poynings as the great ſecurity of the ſubject. As the 
buſineſs of Iriſh legiſlation grew more important, and the parliaments more reſpecta- 
ble by the encreaſing numbers of the commons, men's ideas changed gradually, 
Lord Strafford recommends to his maſter, that the previous allowance of laws to be 
propounded in the parliament of Ireland, ſhould be“ held as a ſacred prerogative, 
not to be departed from, in no piece to be broken or infringed.” (See Strafford's 


Lett. 
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Lett. Jan. 22, 1633.) We ſhall find him ſeverely rebuking the principal lords 


of Ireland, when, agreeably to ancient uſage, they deſired to confer with the council, 


on the laws to be propounded in his parliament. But if he was imperious, the ſub- 
jects of Ireland were more conſiderable than heretofore, and more jealous of the 
power of the crown. In the reign of James, the commons occaſionally claimed the 
right of being at leaſt * remembrancers” to the council of ſuch laws as were fit to 
be propounded. (See Iriſh Com. Jour. vol. I. p. 47.) After the fall of Strafford, they 
proceeded yet farther. They claimed and eſtabliſhed the right of preparing what 
are called HEADS or BiLLs in their own houſe, and preſenting them to the go- 
vernour and council for tranſmiſſion. Thus we ſee the preſent progreſs of an 
Iriſh law. Heads of a bill are framed in either houſe of parliament, preſented to 
the chief governour and council: formed into a law and returned from England 
under the great ſeal ;- propounded in parliament, paſſed by the houſes, and eſtabliſh- 
ed by the royal aſſent, pronounced by the chief governour. 
D 
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